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THE CAPTURE OF CABUL. 


ONCE more our troops are in possession of 
Cabul. The“ mutineers,” as they are called by 
foreign invaders--the patriots, as they probably 
call themselvyes—made an ineffectual stand at 
Charasiab, where they cccupied a very advan- 
tageous position. But ths discipline, the 
superior arms, and th» more subtle strategy of 
the British forces oon deoided the day against 
them, and they were crven back into the 
capital itself. The night coming on compelled 
General Roberts to delay the final assault until 
next morning; and meanwhile the Afghan 
troops, alarmed by a flank movement of cavalry 
towards their line of retreat, disappeared during 
the darkness, and made such good use of their 
time that only very small parties were captured. 
These, however, if we read the telegrams rightly, 
were put to the best use that opportunity per- 
mitted, by being shot to death in cold blood, ‘as 
a signal illustration of British power and 
Imperial dignity. The news appears to give 
great satisfaction in many quarters. But for 
our own part we find ourselyes wholly 
unable to share in it. For what is 
proved by this success? It is shown that our 
great and Christian nation can arm and drill 
and direct fighting-men much better than the 
Mahomedan Afghans. We cannot profess to 
believe that this is quite the sort of superiority 
Christ and His Apostles expected their 
followers to show when confronted with the 
adherents of a false prophet. After all it is 
mere superiority in brute force—just the advan- 
tage that tigers have over leopards, and wolves 
over foxes in the struggle for existence. 
But is this all that is meant by a higher 
civilisation ? Is this all that was promised by 
the inspirations of Christianity ? We do not 
for a moment impute such a monstrous error 
to our fellow-countrymen, They are possessed 
by the notion that barbarians must necessarily 
be fought with their own weapons, that they 
understand nothing but brute force. They 
must be subdued before they can be brought to 
reason. First knook them down, and then they 
will thank you for picking them up. 

Now, we hear a good many ecclesiastical 
lamentations in these times over the progress 
of unbelief. But to our thinking no uncer- 
tainty about creeds can afford such deadly 


evidence of spiritual paralysis as that which is 


given by the prevalence of this thoroughly 
infidel feeling about our relation to inferior 
races. 
not let Huxley and Darwin alone for a time, 
and turn their attention to the Moloch worship 
that has been set up in our midst? Alas! they 
themselves are found serving at its altars. It 
was said in old times that the wrath of man 


worketh not the righteousness of God.” But the 
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belief of a large number of people in Christian 
England is the direct contrary of this. We are 
to“ teach the Afghans a lesson.” Wo are to 
exact a vengeance that shall ring throughout 
Asia.” Why, this is the mistake of all the 
dark ages, the bad inheritance that clings 
to us when so many other superstitions 
have been dissipated by the light of knowledge. 
It used to be thought that violence, reinforced 
by cruelty, was the most certain method of 
securing obedience and respect from inferiors 
to their betters. Hence the shocking punish- 
ments for treason and regicide. Hence Crom- 
well’s truculent policy in Ireland; perhaps the 
one really dark blot upon his character. Hence 
the massacre of Glencoe. But in dealing with 
our own countrymen we have found that such 


policy is not only criminal but blundering. 


Like begets like, amongst passions as amongst 
all living things. Violence does not beget 
gentleness, nor hatred sympathy. Mutual 
confidence comes only from a conviction that 
there are common interests which both sides 
are sincerely desirous of serving. Therefore in 
dealing with disaffection and antipathy at home 
we have learned to trust to popular institutions 
and beneficent legislation—in other words, to 
moral weapons far more than to physical force. 
But where barbarous races are in question the 
notion still prevalent is that a spirited exhibi- 
tion of severity and contempt is the only infal- 
lible method of securing a loyalty to our 
alliance. Yet it is hard to see what reason we 
have now given the Afghans for preferring us 
to the Russians. The latter are yet a long way 
off, and distant ills seem generally to weak 
natures preferable to those at hand. It 
was our unreasonable insistance upon an 
arrangement known by the late Ameer 
to be impracticable which compelled him 
to feel his way towards Russian support. And 
how have we mended matters by our violence? 
The British name is now vividly and freshly 
associated with invasion, slaughter, and destruc- 
tion. The Russians on the other hand, what- 
ever may be their conduct elsewhere, are newly 
associated in the minds of the Afghans with a 
friendly mission, and with the hospitality 
afforded to a patriot prince exiled and done to 
death by British aggression. 

The pathetic rebuke Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of” is applicable to 
nations as well as men. We may not, as a 
nation, have been so much affected by Chris- 
tianity as we sometimes think, but at any rate 
we have been lifted to a stage of civilisation in 
which the employment of savage methods is 
obviously incongruous with our aims, and can 
scarcely bave the glamour of even temporary 
success. The Romans made their provinces 
tributary. Fora long period of years Roman 
citizens were relieved from burdens of taxation, 
were even fed and provided with amusements 
at the expense of the provinces. There was 
some reason, therefore, in their desire for an 
extension of territory. But such a policy has 
become impossible to us. We may, indeed, cast 
on the Hindoo a portion of the costs of aggression 
which we ought, to bear ourselves; but anything 
like a direct contribution from India in aid of our 
own taxes has long been out of the question. 
Tho advantages, if auy, derifed from our pos 


session of Hindostan are infirect, dependent 
Let our bishops look to it. Could they 


upon the prosperity of th inhabitants and 
their capacity to absorb gur manufactures. 
For this purpose, and for the fulfilment of our 
civilising mission in India, peace and a reduc- 
tion of armaments have become absolutely 
essential. But how is this possible with a 
hostile and chaotic Afghanistan on our 


hands? It is becoming plainer’ every 
hour that it is not merely with Cabul 
we have to reckon, but with a sporadic hatred 
like that of an aggravated swarm of bees. 
Each sting in itself may bo slight, and each 
insect easily crushed. But the worry and the 
harass involvea terrible expenditure of energy ; 
and this, of course, means a waste of money, 
which now in India is as exhaustive ana waste 
of blood. This is a state of things that is no 
doubt very vexatious to the authors of a spirited 
foreign policy. But it can hardly be remedied 
by angry cries of No quarter,“ nor even by 
the most vigorous imitation of Tamerlane’s 
treatment of his prisoners of war. 


— ———— — 


THE REMEDY FOR DISSENT—THE 
CURE FOR CHURCH DISCORD. 


IN common with the mass of Nonconformists, 
we have been highly amused with the concern 
shown by the Church Congress for those out- 
side the pale of the Anglican Church—that is, for 
the Dissenters, not the Absenters. The Causes 
aud Remedy for Dissent” was almost the first 
topic discussed by this peripatetic body ; having 
been taken on the first evening, introduced by a 
bishop of the English Church, seconded by a 
canon, and supported by a High Church peer. 
This is not the first nor the second time that 
this question has been propounded to a Church 
Congress. But there are people whose sense of 
propriety is so acute that they have had the 
effrontery to think it might have been ignored 
on an occasion when the Congress was inyad- 
ing a stronghold of Dissent, and showing itself 
among a population five-sixths of whom are 
Nonconformists. Those who think it a griey- 
ance that Dissent should be classed with other 
hindrances to Church progress, such as 
heathenism and infidelity, should remember 
that a deceased prelate was less forbearing—for 
Bishop Wilberforce placed it in the same 
category as beershops. Surely however, 
nothing but burning sympatby for benighted 
Nonconformists could have induced so many 
prelates and dignitaries of the Church to travel 
all the way to remote Swansea in order to show 
them a more excellent way. | 

Putting aside questions of taste, we, at least 
—if we may say aught on the subject—do not 
profess to be squeamish in the matter. Tho 
Church of England is freely discuesed week by 
week in our columns, and, indeed, its liturgy 
and ceremonials; its claims and operations; its 
relations to the population and its relations to 
the State, are criticised in all Dissenting assem- 
blies. But then the right to do so is based on 
the fact that, being the State Church, it is % 
Church. It is sustained by public funds; i118 
prelates are appointed by the common Govern- 
ment ; its Prayer-book and Articles were 
ordained by Act of Parliament; its burial- 
grounds are a clerical monopoly ; and the State 
recognises no other ecclesiastical body in the 
realm. Apart from the religious aspects of the 
question, it is an injustice to Nonconformists, 
and an injury to a nation which recognises 
in the abstract the principle of religious 
equality, that one particular Church shou'd 
ei joy a monopoly of Stute privileg and favour. 
Ilence we, in common with all Noncouformiste, 
have a clear right, und are bound, to protest 
against such a system which concerns us as 
citizens, and so long as it exists. The respec- 
tive critics do not, therefore, occupy tho same 
ground. We object to an institution which, as 
long as Parliament upholds it, may be said to 
be common property, But the Dissent which 
our bishops and dignitarios so freely canvass and 
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want to absorb is entirely outside their sphere. 
It may overspread the land and confront them 
in every parish, but it owes nothing to 
the State, and has sprung up and spread ia spite 
both of Church and State. 

But here, perhaps, some qualification is 
needful. The Bishop of Winchester truly 
enough says that the Church of England is not 
a sect. It is the State Church, and why should 
we complain when its clergy, under the sgis of 
the law of the land, strive to make it national in 
practice as well as theory? Dissent is as much 
schism now, in a legal point of view, as it was 
two centuries ago; and when the Anglican 
Church’ says to Nonconformists, ‘‘Come back 
to the fold without concessions, for our position 
does not allow us to grant them,” and good Mr. 


‘Cross reiterates the idea that the Establishment, 


because it is national, must go on making pro- 
vision for the spiritual wants of the entire 
population, whether they want it or not, are they 
not strictly logical? It is the nation or Parlia- 
ment that inspires both claims. Whether those 
claims are rational or absurd is altogether 
beside the question. 

Coming down, however, to the actual facts 
before us, there is something a little incon- 
gruous in the invitation so graciously extended 
to Dissenters— though we hasten to say that it 
was made in a handsomemanner and with honied 
accente. Looked at from the exalted and exolu- 
sive position of the inviters, it is natural enough; 
from the standpoint of outsiders it betrays 
either a complacency or an ignoranes that is 
quite astounding. Agsin and again we have 
a-ked ourselves. iu reading these unique debates 
—-Why should Noncouformists conform to the 
Chure and what is the Dissenting disease for 
which a ‘‘remedy” is so zealously sought 
The great mass of them do not believe in the 
Divine origin of Episcopacy, to which they 
are asked to bow the knee, nor are they 
offered in the bosom of the Church that liberty 
which would satisfy their consciences. Though 
they substantially accept the same spiritual 
Aruths, the claims of their ministers could not 


for a moment be recognised as valid. Free 


Churchmen, who form what churches they 
please, worship as they please, build chapels as 
they please, and whose pastors are amenable 
only to their congregatiuns or assemblies, are 
coolly invited to surrender all this in order 
that they may be identified with a Church 
divided into at least three parties, and torn to 
pieces by domestic strife, and of whom Canon 
Ryle said the other day at this same Church 
Congress:—‘‘It is my deliberate conviction 
that if High, Broad, and Low Churchmen are 
sincere, outepoken, and hearty in their several 
views, it is difficult for them to work comfortably 
together in direct dealings with souls.” But 
is it not the paramount object of a Church to 
deal with souls? If not, why is the Church 
of England in existence? Yet this is the 
Church that Dissenters are invited to enter, and 
to surrender all in order that they may enjoy 
the inestimable privilege! The ludicrous 
aspect of the case comes out more clearly when 
it is remembered that those who are entreated to 
take this step form quite one-half of the 
worshipping population of England — flve- 
sixths in Wales—and have some 20,000 places 
of worship scattered over the country, which 
they, though by no means the wealthiest class 
of the community, have erected and sustained 
solely by their own liberality. 


Except on the theory referred to we are totally 
at a loss to understand what good can arise from 
the frequent ventilation of this quixotic proposal. 
It does not come from the Evangelicals, who 
might be thought to be most in its fa vour. It 
is the suggestion of the adherents of sacerdotal 
views, who by making it seem to place the Church 
be fore Ohristianity; who value Church autho- 
rity moré than spiritual life and freedom; who 
have resuscitated medieval ideas of religion 
that are getting noarer and nearer to down- 
night Romanism ; and whose training has led 
them to exult forms, sacraments, external uni- 
formity, and priestly assumptions far above 
that free action of individual souls which leads 
them to embrace and act upon the precepts of 
Christianity, A Home Reunion Society actually 
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exists in order to carry out this amazing pro- 
ject, and has actually raised 1701. to carry on its 
mission. Of course the movement has done 
nothing, and can do nothing, to bring about 
that ecclesiastical unity at which it aims. The 
entire spirit of the age is against if. 

While this movement is complacently set 
agoing to bring back Dissenters, we are assured, 
on the most competent authority, that 
nothing but the tie of State connection pre- 
vents the Anglican Church from falling to 
pieces. Our internal disunion is the stock 
argument against vital Christianity among the 
masses. If disestablishment ever comes (and 
come it will, many say), the Church of England 
will infallibly go to pieces, unless the great 
schools of thought can get together and under- 
stand one another more than they do now. A 
house divided against itself cannot stand. A 
self-governing Church, unchecked by the State, 
with free and full synodical action, divided as 
much as ours is now, will most certainly split 
into sections and perish.” These are the words 
uttered less than a week ago by Canon Ryle in 
the presence of all these champions of reunion. 
Was there ever so ignoble an admission that the 
tie which binds together the several sections of 
the Church, is not common aspirations and 
sympathies, but common interests l And, added 
this outspoken but inconsistent divine, We 
may buy gold too dear, and we make an 
enormous mistake if we barter away one jot of 
the Gospel for a mess of pottags under the 
name of unity.” What Canon Ryle points to 
as a possibility, his own confession admits to 
be an actual and present fact. The Anglican 
Church can, indeed, boast of nominal unity, but 
the practical value of that unity is so small that 
its several sections must not, we are toid, act 
together for the epiritual good of the com- 
munity! If so, would not disestablishment be 
a more effectual cure for this grievous scandal 
than any scheme of comprehension which would 
only aggravate the evil ? 


THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN WALES. 


A Church Oongress meeting in Wales natu- 
rally finds itself confronted with some very 
awkward questions. The Anglican Church is 
by law established in Wales as well as in 
England. In other words the Government is 
bound to assume that it is the Church of the 
people, and to see that the ancient endowments, 
left for the spiritual and temporal benefit of the 
whole population in particular parishes, are 
applied to the advantage, or left to the manage- 
ment, of the privileged denomination. But 
apart from all abstract theories on Ohurch 
Establishments in general, thie arrangment 
is open to an objection which a Church Oongress 
meeting in the Principality could not with 
decency ignore. For, asa matter of fact, the 
Anglican Church is not the church of the Welsh 
people, and has not been so for a hundred 
years past. As to what may have been the case 
in the days of our great-grandfathers, that is a 
question undoubtedly of antiquarian interest ; 
but we are not disposed to attach very 
much practical importance to it. Olerical 
antiquaries at Swansea were of opinion 
that previous to the middle of last century 
the Anglican Ohurch might fairly claim 
to be considered the Ohurch of the people. We, 
on the other hand, might think it more correct 
to say that in those days the people had no 
Church at all. But let that pass. The main 
point is that, according to the admission of the 
Dean of Bangor, whom no one contradicted, out 
of about a million Welsh-speaking people, at 
least 800,000 are “attached more or less 
closely” to the 8,000 Nonconformist obapels, 
which, as regards their spiritual work, are 
entirely independent of State patronage and 
control. Therefore, so far as the Government 
is bound to assume that the Anglican Church 
is the Church of the Welsh people, it is bound 
to assume a lie; and this must necessarily be a 
source of discomfort to men like the clergy, 
whose life’s mission it is to advocate the para- 
mount authority of truth. Indeed, the tone of 
the Congress in the section where this subject 


was discussed showed that it was 80. 
On the other hand, we cannot say that the 


— 


real significance of the facts was at all recog- 
nised. The Welsh chapel may not be an artistic 

addition to the natural scenery amidst which it 

is reared, but, pace Mr. Matthew Arnold, it has 

an inner beauty which no cultured spiritual 

sense can ignore. It represents the sacrifices 

made by a poor and unprivileged people in 

response to a successful appeal to their religious 

nature. It is the earthly centre and source of 

moral aepiration, devout feeling, and sacred 

sympathy, to some hundred families, chiefly of 

the labouring class. It holds a confederation 

of humble benevolence. Its services are adapted 

to the felt needs of its builders and sustainers. 

It stimulates intellectual cultivation, such as 

may, indeed, excite a smile among the spoilt 

exquisites of euphuism, but constitutes never- 

theless a hard-earned, and therefore genuine, 

advance in mental dignity. The Bible-classes, 

the choral unions, and mutual improvement 

societies of the chapel have created in Wales a 
popular literature, and a skill in vocal music, 

such as is shown by no other district of similar 
disadvantages throughout the whole world. 
The chapel is a place of mutual council about 
common interests, where the discipline of self- 

government is practised, not always, it is true, 
with success, but still with the general effect of 
fitting the lowliest citizen to take his part with 

something of independence and intelligence in 
political questions. We have no hesitation in 
referring to this as amongst the beneficent 
results of Nouconformist activity in Wales. 
For though we shonld strongly deprecate any 
alliance of political party feeling with sectarian- 
ism, we hold it to be an indisputable advantage 
of Christian culture that the members of free 
churches should bring the best results of their 
training to bear on the discharge of their public 
duties as citizens. Now the centres of sach 
activity in Wales are not exceptional, not 
agerogated in special localities, or confined to 
urban populations, or oreatel by patronage. 
They are found everywhere, in the remotest 
villages, or even on the lonely mountain side at 
some meeting-place for scattered cottagers, as 
well as in the prosperous towns. They are the 
creation and the property of the people. Thoy 
are the concrete manifestation of universally 
diffused convictions. They are the monuments, 
not of a dead euperstition, nor of the benevolence 
of a few pious founders, but of the victory of a 
living faith in the hearts of a whole people. 


Such a phenomenon surely requires a 
generous recognition even from opponents. 
But we scarcely think this was accorded by the 
Church Congress. The Dean of Bangor did 
indeed pay a tribute to the zeal and success of 
„ Dissenting” preachers. But his lame groping 
in antiquarian darkness was almost an insult to 
the living interests with which he had to deal. 
The very title given to the subject of discussion, 
the condition of the Church in Wales —the 
italics, of course, are our own—was a proof of 
the incurable prejudice which unfits any clergy- 
man, except one in a thousand, for dealing with 
the matter fairly. It is a fundamental point 
with them that their denomination is the only 
true church in the country. And, therefore, 
every departure from it has to be explained by 
some weakness or depravity, or else, if the good 
accomplished be undeniable, it has to be treated 
as a mystery of Divine Providence. The 
obyious fact that freedom from form, 
non-liturgical services, the absence of a 
hierarchy, an approach to the equality of a 
primitive Christian brotherhood, fiery preach- 
ing, and spontaneous prayer are better adapted 
to the genius of the Welsh people than Angli- 
cahism can possibly be, is set on one side or 
ignored, while learned masters in Israel go 
groping amongst the ghosts of the Council of 
Arles, or of theosophical Druids,” to explain 
why John Jones and William Williams, being 
hot-headed and warm-hearted Welshmen, insist 
on going to chapel rather than to ‘ church.” 
It is only another instance of the singular 
inability of ecclesiastics to face the most cha- 
racteristic facts of modern life. They can 
court prejudices and adapt themselves to super- 
ficial tastes, but freedom of private judgment, 
spiritual equality, and self-government they 


cannot or will not understand. 
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LIBERTY VERSUS OREEDS. 


Tux Rey. George Gould has rendered timely 
and efficient service to the cause of freedom by 
the disconrse which he delivered last week at 
Glasgow from the presidential chair of the 
Baptist Union. A less courageous man would 
have found it difficult to resist the temptation 
to be silent on points of difference between his 
own denomination and the Presbyterian 
Ohurches of Scotland, while a man with less 
breadth of sympathy and catholicity of spirit 
could not have discussed moot points without 
offending against the charity which thinketh 
no evil of a Christian brother. Happily Mr. 
Gould was equal to the occasion. He defined 
and justified the precise position occupied by 
the churches with which he is so honourably 
associated, but in such a manner that the most 
rigid disciple of John Knox might have listened 
to his statements and arguments with intense 
interest and unruffled mind. We are not sure 
that the Baptist denomination is quite 80 
singular as he affirms it is. The basis of 
church-membership with us,” said Mr. Gould, 
‘* is a personal faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
And, he added, there is no other denomina- 
tion of Christians which thus makes a 


personal faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
the 


condition of enrolment among its 
constituent members.” Is it so? A 
Peedobaptist Congregationalist insists on 


this truth with as much emphasis and earnest- 
ness as his Baptist neighbour. Churches of 
both sections of the Congregational body, as do 
some other Free Churches, admit candidates 
for fellowship ‘‘ one by one,“ requiring of each 
a credible profession of discipleship to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is to acorollary of this require- 
ment we desire to call the especial attention 
of our readers. One of the logical and neces- 
sary consequences of demanding an avowal of 
loyalty to Christ as the condition of church 
membership is the renunciation of authority, 
that the individual believer may be left free to 
render undivided and unreserved allegiance to 
his Saviour-King. Mr. Gould seizes on this 
peculiarity and contrasts it with the opposite 
system of imposing on ministers subscriptions 
to creeds and formularies. He raises the ques- 
tion of the comparative value of subscribing 
and not subscribing to Articles and Confessions 
of Faith. In what way have the two systems 
worked? Is there more unity of belief and uni- 
formity of opinion in the churches which require 
subscription than in the churches which make 
no such requirement? The inquiry is needed, 
and we trust it will be followed up with all 
diligence and faithfulness. | 
It is proven beyond the possibility of refuta- 
tion, and on the showing of all the echools of 
thought within the Church of England, that the 
State has egregiously and obviously failed to 
secure by subscription to standards, either uni- 
formity of belief or unity of spirit among 
the clergy. Mr. Gould, indeed, stated that 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
‘the general tone of teaching, for a large part 
of that time, was in direct opposition to the 
Articles which the clergy had subscribed, and 
that the Gospel of the grace of God was scarcely 
to be heard in any parish church throughout 
England and Wales.” Nor is there less di ver- 
ence from the Standards in the present day. 
he Prayer-book is accepted b = clergy- 
man. Each minister of the Established Church 
has subscribed to the same Articles of Belief. 
But no fair controversialist would assert that 
Dean Stanley and Archdeacon Denison preach 
the same doctrines or agree with one another in 
formal statements of doctrinal truths, nor could 
he show that Mr. Mackonochie and Mr. Joseph 
Bardsley are at one as to the forms of worship 
most useful to the devout and most pleasing to 
the Divine Being. Wesay nothing against mutual 
toleration. The only point we desire to emphasise 
is that the Acts of Uniformity, which make 
subscription compulsory, have completely 
failed, and are a dead-letter, except in the case 
of men of extremely sensitive consciences and 
of scrupulous loyalty to truth. It is clearly 
inponceivable that the authors of the Thirty- 
nine Articfes, and the compilers of the Book of 
Common Prayer should have meant to embrace 
all who subscribe to these standards, or that 
they intended them to bear the various inter- 
ar put upon them by Broad Churchmen, 
itualists, and Evangelicals. The 14 Car. II. 
cap. iv. sets forth that nothing conduceth 
more to the settling of the peace of this nation 
(which is desired of all good men), nor to the 
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honour of our religion, and the propagation 
thereof, than an universal agreement in the 
public worship of Almighty God.” The 13 Eliz. 
cap. xii. is no less explicit as to the desirability 
of sameness in opinion, reciting the fact that 
the Articles were provided ‘‘ for the avoiding of 
the diversities of opinion, and for the establish- 
ing of consent touching true religion.” Is there 
universal agreement in the public worship of 
Almighty God” Has law prevented diver- 
sities of opinion in the Establishment, or esta - 
blished consent touching true religion”? 
The Acts of Uniformity have fotally and 
miserably failed of their object. Mr. 
Gould apparently thinks that there has 
been as decided a failure among Presby- 
terians. I believe, said the President of 
the Baptist Union, that subscription to the 
Westminster Confession must be admitted to 
have secured no greater uniformity of Evan- 
gelical teaching throughout Scotland during 
the past two centuries.” We question whether 
the failure has been or is as complete in Scot- 
land as in England. There is less difference in 
religious beliefs and more agreement in forms 
of worship in Presbyterian Scotland than in 
Episcopalian England. And yet the Oonfessions 
and catechisms of Presbyterians have not only 
not secured uniformity, but have frequently 
failed to keep subscribers true even to the chief 
doctrines prescribed. The older Presbyterian 
congregations south of the Tweed, notably in 
Manchester and Liverpool and elsewhere, 
illustrate the impotence of creeds. Confessions 
and catechisms notwithstanding, the ministers 
of many of these congregations gradually lost 
their hold on the doctrines and polity so dear to 
John Knox and all Scotch reformers, until 
eventually Presbyterian pulpits were occupied 
by preachers who denounced the West- 
minster Confession and rejected 
every doctrinal statement in the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms. It is difficult for 
a stranger to determine the extent to which a 
nation or a people remain true to their tradi- 
tions. So far, however, as we can judge, the 
more active and speculative intellects of Scot- 
land, especially among young men, are disposed 
to break loose from the somewhat tight grip of 
the Westminster Confession. There are signs 
that the Standards are losing their influence, 
and though still the great majority uphold their 
authority, time is apparently on the side of 
dissentients. The future seems to be theirs. 
Each year broadens the sympathies and widens 
the toleration of Presbyterians. The Confession 
and catechisms keep their place because the 
chief guardians of orthodoxy are content to be 
blind and deaf to much which under other cir- 
cumstances would call for trial and condemna- 
tion. We think Mr. Gould made good the 
position that the non-subscribing churches 
have found the surer and more excellent way 
of securing agreement in faith and worship, 
and of promoting brotherly love and mutual 
helpfulness. There is less divergence in the 
manner of worship among the non-subscribing 
than in the subscribing churches. Baptists 
and Congregationalists are more nearly agreed 
in their religious beliefs than are Episco- 
palians, and as much so as are Presby- 
terians. ‘‘ The tendency of discussion amongst 
us, said Mr. Gould, is, I think, to 
narrow the divisions which exist.“ Amor.gst 
subscribing churches it increases the divi-_.ons. 
No one is so foolish nowadays,” it was added, 
as to expect subscription to Articles to secure 
union, amongst those who subscribe them, in 
any belief therein defined, or for any purpose 
than to maintain the ecclesiastical corporation 
to which they belong; whereas the non-sub- 
scribing Congregational churches are expected, 
on all hands, to ‘ cuntend earnestly for the faith 
once for all delivered unto the saints,’ and to 
‘endeavour to keep the unity of the faith in the 
bonds of Nor is the expectation dis- 
appointed. * 

The churches represented at Glasgow last 
week and this week at Cardiff are set for the 


almost 


defence, and maintenance, and pro of 
these t principles. There are hig er aims 
and nobler work we readily confess. To reclaim 


the drunkard, to persuade the dissipated to be 
saved from evil and to be numbered with the 
children of the good and holy Father, to lead 
all who share in the bounties of Providence to 
Him whose grace and favour are better than 
life, must ever be the chief object of a true 
and living church. But thus much accom- 
plished—the work of redemption and re- 
conciliation effected—these churches should 
bear a clear and forcible testimony to the 
authority of the one Lord, and to the right of 
every disciple to liberty from human restraint. 
In certain quarters the Church is exalted above 
Christ. Tradition is placed higher than the 
Bible. The Prayer-book too often takes the 

— Soriptures. If human Stan- 


lace of the sa 
— are substituted for the Divine Gospel, and 
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if subscription to a creed is urged when disciple- 
ship to the Lord Jesus Christ should be the 
sole demand, what can be looked for but a 
worldly community? The only centre of 
spiritual unity is a living Lord, and the one 
bond of Christian fellowship is faith in Him. 
We thank Mr. Gould for his address, because 
he insisted on this truth, expounded it with 
rare ability, and enforced it with equal power. 
It is refreshing in these days of suspicion, 
when even strong men tremble for the ark of 
God and write and talk as though doubtful of 
the issue of conflict between truth and error, to 
find the president of the Baptist Union renoun- 
cing creeds and confessions as ‘‘ antiquated and 
unnecessary,” and testifying, % We find the use 
of ‘the law of liberty’ sufficient to regulate 
our movements, and to secure a general 


coincidence in our belief and teaching. 
What need we more? ‘To our own Master 
we stand or fall!' So long as the Free 


Churches are loyal to this sentiment they have 
a message which the world waits to hear. Let 
there be an honest and generous recognition of 
the validity of the claim to Christian fellow- 
ship of every man who makes a credible profes- 
sion of discipleship to the Lord Jesus Christ; an 
earnest and emphatic renunciation of autho- 
rity over his faith and of the least desire 
to visit him with ecclesiastical or social 
—— because he cannot pronounce the 
avourite shibboleth of a school or a sect; a 
sympathetic and trustful hope that the Divine 
Spirit will guide every inquirer into all the 
truth; and, above all things else, individual 
loyalty, first to conscience, and then to the 
Lord, before whom every enlightened conscience 
bows, and differences will diminish and a 

ment increase. An independent study of the 
words of “the Only Wise,” combined with dis- 
cipleship to the teacher sent from God, will 
bring Christians nearer to one another, because 
nearer to the truth.” When submission to 
Christ shall be to all believers what 
subscription to creed is to many, con- 
formity to His will cannot fail in securing 
oneness between those who are disciples of the 


same Lord. One Lord is the condition— 
precedent of one faith.” For many centuries 


the Churches of Christendom have been attempt- 
ing to secure unity in the faith of Obrist 
through uniformity of belief about His teach- 
ing. Is it not time to revert to the Divine 
method, and to seek uniformity in belief through 
a common faith in the Master of all disciples? 
A living Christ is an infinitely greater power 
than a dead creed. He has called men to 


liberty, and therein every Christian should 
stand fast. 


THE NEW CEMETERIES AOT. 


Last week we gave the remarks of the Bishop of 
Carlisle on this subject at the Diocesan Conference, 


and we now quote from the Guardian the speeches 
of other members of the Conference on the sub- 
ject :— 


Canon Dixon: It might be doubted whether the 
pation would bury itself as cheaply as the Church used 
to bury it. That was a point of the controversy which 
had not been sufficiently brought forward. The Church 
fees are extremely low in the case of burial. In some 
of the parishes around him the parson’s fees for a burial 
were a penny—(laughter)—in others sixpence, and 
som ‘times they rose to 2s., 88., and perhaps 4s, These 
fees were understood to be paid not for doing the ser- 
vice, but for breaking the ground of the freehold, and 
really constituted the nominal price paid for a grave 
and it might be much doubted whether a grave woul 
be provided as np va a rate-provided cemetery, 

he Rev. W. A. Matthews inquired whether the 
sani authority could open a cemetery and not 
close the churchyard. The President ( Bishop) 
said that his impression was that it would not 
be necessary to have the churchyard closed if 
the Act was put in force. Mr. Whitwell, M.P., on 
being appealed to upon the point, said this was a sani - 
Act only, and he trusted it would be considered as 
such, and that the community would not carry away 
the idea that secretly Parliament had an Act for 
one pur which was intended for another. If it 
should prove to be beneficial in other ways, they must 
take them to be collateraladvantages. Sir James Rams- 
den said that the graveyard first must be filled, or no 


movement could take place. It must be . 
Canon — pM said there were many grounds on 
which a burial · plaoe might be closed. In the first place, 


a grievance must be proved, and when that was done 
the Local Government Board would take steps to close 
the graveyard. Some such power had y existed, 
but the great feature of the Act was that the power of 
providing cemeteries had been transferred from the 
parochial vestries to the sanitary authorities, which, as 
they knew, would take action more — than the 
vestries. But the sanitary authority would not feel 
justified in spending the public money in this way with- 
out a necessity being proved, and when that was proved 
it was their business to supply what was needed, 

The Rev. T. J. Cooper hoped his clerical brethren 
would not be ia a hurry to auopt the Act, as he knew 
from experience that the association of the burial-place 
of the parish with the parish church was often a tie 


which drew people to church who might otherwise not 
go there, 


It will be seen that the clerical speakers did not 
show any enthusiastic desire to have the Act put in 
operation ; and that two of them rather threw cold 
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asked to put the Actin operation. This is clearly 


water upon it than otherwise. It will also be 
observed that the two lay speakers insisted that the 
Act should be regarded only as a sanitary one. Sir 
J. Ramsden is, however, mistaken in supposing 
that the graveyard -firat must be filled, or no 
movement could take place It must be insanitary.” 
That is so, on the face of the Act, no doubt; but 
the circular of the Local Government Board puts a 
wider construction on the Act, in saying that 
‘‘ instances may exist where, in deference to the 
wishes of the inhabitants, it may be expedient to 
provide, in accordance with the policy of the Burial 
Acts, a cemetery in which persons of different 
creeds may be buried with their own religious 
rites.” But it may be doubted whether the 


courts would uphold the compulsory powers of the 
Board in such cases. 


— — ere 


A very important point raised by the Act is the 
mode in which the cost of the new cemeteries will 
be defrayed. It will, of course, come out of the 
rates, but the Public Health Act—which was 
passed for general sanitary, and not for burial, pur- 
poses—makes an important distinction between 
‘* gemeral expenses and special expenses, which 
considerably affects the local ratepayer, and which 
should be clearly understood by those who are 


pointed ont by a correspondent, who says :— 


In the case of a rural sanitary authority it is provided 
that the ex will come under the head of general 
ex to which each parish in the district (however 
extensive that district may be) is required to contribute 
its share, in proportion to its rateable value, and 
although it may, and probably would, not derive any 
direct benefit from the provision made. It is true that 
the Local Government Board may, upon application, 
order the cost to be a special expense upon the parish 
in which the burial-ground is provided, and then the 
cost would be defrayed by the parishioners for whose 
convenience the expenditure was incurred. But in that 
cage the land and tithes would be rated at one-fourth 

of the usual assessment! The legal presumption 
is, however, in favour of the charge being a district one ; 
and as it would be obviously unfair that parishes not 
beneficially interested in a new oem should be 
compelled to contribute towards its construction and 
maintenance, it may be assumed that the Act will not 
come into gen operation unless, in such cases, the 
powers of the Government Board to make the 
cost a special expense are generally exercised. 


Commenting on the new Act, and the circular of 
the Local Government Board, the Baptist writes: 


Of course, all this is precisely what was only to be 
expected from a Local Government Board under the 
direction of the existing Government. We ma, be 
sure that all the —? given under the Act be 
used in every way for the advantage of the dominant 
sect, and for the promotion not only of the avowed 
purposes of the Act, but of those which it was 
sought for a time v4 . Hoppily, there 2 
great many parishes g where the power is no 
wholly in one set of hands. It may turn out to be as 
diffieult to a Church-rate under the name of a 
burial-rate as it was to carry out the law which for a 
dosen years has been repealed. At any rate, to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed.“ We all understand now 
that the battle which has been fought hitherto in Parlia- 
ment will have to be fought henceforth not in Parliament 
only, but likewise in the parish vestries, This may 
change the character of our campaign, but it will not 
affect its object, nor, as we believe, its issue. Wherever 
cometeries are needed for “sanitary reasons none can 
be more anxious to promote them than ourselves; 
indeed, the modern cemetery system is much more 
indebted for its existence to Dissenters than to Church- 
men. The latter have been usually much more careful 
to conserve their own property than to consider the 
interests of the thousands by whom they are sur. 
rounded, To sanitary considerations, therefore, when 
they are presented to us, we shall always be prepared 
to n ; but we are not to be cajoled into accepting 
considerations for sanitary, nor into work- 
ing for the advantage of a church or a cle under 
the belief that we are working for the whole people. 
Only one thing oan prevent the conflict which seems to 
us to be impending, and which is on every account to 
be so seriously deprecated, and that is the speedy pass- 
ing in ita integrity of Mr. Osborne Morgan's Bill. 


„%: — 


Dr. DE Jonan's LIORT-BRO w Cop Liver OII.— 
Ira UNEQUALLED EFFICACY IN THE WASTING DISEASES 
en 

uperintendent 
London Medical Mission, writes :—I have used Dr. 
de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil extensively among the sick 
poor of Bt. Giles’s, and consider it a valuable remedy, 
especially in the Wasting Diseases of Children. Dr. 
KX Physician to the Metropolitan Free 
Hospital, writes :—‘‘[ can very conscientiously testify 
to the superior qualities of Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oi). 
in cases of mesenteric an 


ulmonary tubercle, and in 
the atrophic diseases of children.” Dr, R. C. Croft 
author of Handbook for the Nursery,” writes —44¹* 
have tried Dr. de Jongh's Light- Brown Cod Liver Oil, 
and find that it contains all the properties which render 
the Oil so efficacious, 1 find, moreover, that many 
patients prefer it to the Pale Oils, and are able to 
retain it more comfortably. It is almost a specific in 
many of the diseases peculiar to infancy and c ildhood, 
and I have seen marked benefit produced by its use.’ 
Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is sold only 
in capsuled imperial half-pints, 2s. 6d.; pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
quarts, 9s.; with his stamp and sigoature and the 
signature of his sole consignees on the capsule and the 


lavel under wrapper, by all chemists. Sele consignees 
Ansar, 


interest rests rather on its thought and its 


and there are a little rough; but these faults 


have — ＋ Re it with great ad vantage 


Fiterature. 


— — 


“ THE VILLAGE LITE.“ 


This is a poem which is not likely to receive 
nearly so much praise as it deserves. It will, 
we fear, be too readily set aside as one of those 
descriptive pooms for which Scotchmen have a 
eculiar weakness. But, though it contains 
escriptions, it is not a descriptive poem—its 


character. The author might, we think, have 
in\some small points improved it—lines here 


will, we are oertain, be readily overlooked by 
those who can appreciate quaint humour, 
insight, knowledge, and the power of investing 
very ordinary persons with all the interest of 
those grave discussions which nowadays form 
so essential à part of the occupation of the 
learned and scientific world, The author 
has imagination enough to realise the type, 
and by a few touches to bring him before 
the mental eye, clear and unmistakable. 
Those who know Scottish village life will 
be able to say in reading, Well, that is just 
so-and-so.” Had it not been for. the author’s 
power of uniting his little Scottish village 
world with all the great questions of the 
time, his poem would have been tame and 
limited in scope. As it is, he has shown 
keen dramatic instinct, wide range, and subtle 
intellectual sympathies in presenting to us, in 
so simple a style, so large and contrasted a 
oup. For there is the doctor, who leans to 
arwinism and Evolution; the squire, who 
studies art and is taken up with Burne-Jones 
and Whistler, with Swinburne, Morris, and 
Rossetti; my lady, who cannot change, and 
take in new views that breast the modern. 


observance, though his ‘‘ mind was with the 
older gods”; the blacksmith, ‘‘stern in his 
ways as ought to be the father of a filling 
house”; the parish clerk, “ whose ways were in 
the other world; the beadle, whose public day 
was Sunday; the old professor, who dearly 
loved his rod, and what Izaak called the gentle 
sport,” and likewise to— 

Compare and analyse and stalk 

Ideas to their subtiest lair. 


All are distinctly outlined; we can almost see 
them moving amid their proper surroundings. 
There is no vague rhetoric ; each line is meant to 
emphasise some detail, to impress the better on 
the mind the very form and pressure” of the 
figure brought forward, Additional polish 
might have made the poem more popular; it 
could hardly have made the portaits more real. 
A few passages may help to justify these words 
of commendation. Here is the author’s report 
of the smith’s religious views :— 


A man of great renown the smith, 

His ready tongue, his arm of pith, 

His rug face, his honest eye, 

His pride, untouched by vanity, 

His sturdy reasonableness, the stand 

He takes for doctrines old and grand, 
Make him the village head and chief. 
Some glimpses of the newer light, 

Some glimm’rings from the science sphere, 

Some crude conceptions, caught in brief, 
Of the new Faith and the new Sight, 

To Evolutioniste so dear, 

Had reached him. But think not that these 
Disturbed the adamantine base 

On which his faith is founded fast. 

Why, is he not a Calvinist ? 

Believing in th’ Eternal Will 

Whose purposes the worlds fulfil, 

Order, and law, and Will Divine 

Were one to him ; and God’s decree 
The root of a vast living tree, 
Branching and 8 wide, 

And filling all the ages—atill, 

A growing trunk whose mystery 

Was solved by the ascending sap 

From fountain-thought of Deity, 


Let this description of Willie the Beadle stand 
as a companion picture :— 

Sunday is Willie’s public day, 
The parson does not feel it more. 
Betimes he’s at the church and sees 
That all is so to please 
The pastor and the people well ; 

Then when the flock no longer stray 
Around, but all have passed the door ; 
When coughs suppressed distinctly tell 
Of forced devotion, he appears 

With Bible on his outstretched palms, 
And on its top the Book of Psalms, 
He mounts aloft the pulpit stair, 

And lays them down with pious care ; 
A moment looking round with grave 
Wide eyes upon the pews ; and then 
Descending slowly, seeks again 

The vestry, to return as brave 
Behind the parson, banded, gowned ; 
The beadle shuts the pulpit door, 

His duty for the moment o’er, 
Perbaps in the short interval 

Between the sermons, he will pass 
Among the people, spread around 
The gravestones in the lusty grass, 


time; the schoolmaster, who was faithful in 
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And chat with gravity, recall 

Old sermons, old divines and sound, 

And half sincerely make lament 

Of Scotch theology’s descent 

To Broad Church doctrines, vague and crude, 


Then we have a sketch of the doctor and his 
theories of matter, &c.:— 


So to the village savant seemed 
The universe. It wholly teemed 
With forces ever moving on, 

Passing into each other fast, 
Forming, refurming, and no place 
He found for spiritual life or sphore, 
What was Ais life but a result 

Of countless causes, datiog back 
From unknown ages, when a flash 
Electric smote sea-ooze, or when 
Some combination rare of parts, 
That quivered on the brink of life, 
Evolved a sentient movement far 
Extending in its potency 1 
And opening promise of himself ? 
The long life process he could track 
With fearless Haeckel ; from the sac 
Of protoplasm, early dawn 

Of organ, rising slowly up 

To worm life in its various forms ; 
Through worms to the acrania, 

The skull-less type, that shadow out 
A coming backbone ; to the fish 
Primeval in the ancient seas, 

From fish to the amphibia 

And brutes warm-blooded, giving suck, 
And feeding in the forests fair 

That covered all the early plains— 
Povched animals, whose latest home 
Is in the wild Australian bush. 


The old professor can so far meet this mode of 
reasoning :— 


How grimly the professor puts 
This new form of 1 
But he will ask how comes the thought, 
The product of a nice machine, 
To think about itself, to know 
That it is simply a machine! 
The brain is swept o’er by a wave 
Of the nerve force, and instantly 
Thinks out an action and decides 
How it shall send its message on, 
Whether as blow, or stormy word, 
Whether as hug, or brutal kick ; 
What is it that decides ? 


Ah, well! 
That is a difficulty ; but then 
The mind is more than s machine; 
It grows, and has inherited 
Many great powers and attributes, 
Has much now that it once had not, 
Is a development, in fact, 
From weak sensation up to will 
And consciousness; 


Scarcely, we think; does this modest, but 
truthfully descriptive, volume deserve the fate 
which its author half wistfully anticipates for 
it in his preface, when he writes :— 
Dead books lie dead ; or at the mos 


They only reappear again, * 
From long forgetfulness uptost 8 
Like corpses from the troubled main, 
To strand upon a distant coast 

And seek a second burial. 


Go then, thou little book of mine, 

And add a new grave to the dead, 

„ Unwept, unhonoured,” and unread, 
Save by thine author, who in vain 

Will look for fame from worth of thine. 


The lives of books, like lives of men, 
Are short and long, are fast and slow, 
But die they must, or soon, or late ; 
And even those that seem to grow 

In beauty with the centuries, 

And barely show the touch of age, 
Are not immortal, cannot be, 

Decay will come by sure d . 
And at some distant future date 

The now strong-hearted living page 
Will find its everlasting sleep 
Upon the ever-rising heap 

O waste, that Time behind him leaves— 
The Age's mighty Dust-bin—not 
Before its purpose is fulfilled, 

And its last lesson man receives ; 
Absorbs and grows from, and forgets. 


A NOVEL OF CHARAOCTER.* 


This is a novel of remarkable power. The 
interest is not only well sustained, but it is 
admirably graduated, growing as one passes 
from chapter to chapter. And this without the 
aid of overdone incident or of affected sensa- 
tionalism. The main complications are skil- 
fully prepared for; we recognise a great growth 
in constructive power as well as in knowledge 
of character and in simplicity and force of 
style. The work, in spite of the variety of 
character and the effective contrasts, has a 
true unity; one part is not independent of 
another—no loose threads betray haste or im- 
perfect realisation. From first to last this 
unity is maintained, and if we have here more 
of subtlety and of atmosphere than in any of 
the author's former novels, she has lost nothing 
in direct and effective presentation. Nor has she 
lost anything of her fresh and vigorous descrip- 
tive skill. Little bits of landscape are painted 
as though in delicious water-colour tints, 
showing such faithful observation and love of 


— | 


* Madge Dunraven, A Tale. By the Author of the 
Auen of Connaught.” Ia Three Volumes, (R. Bentley 
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nature as will certainly make the reader a loser | 


if he skip little passages of a kind that are 
sometimes only too justifiably hurried over in 
much of our present-day fiction. Though the 
author has done wisely in introducing us to 
some of the rarer types of Irish character which 
she knows so well, the novel is not Irish in ifs 
scenery and general colouring. Very happy 
was the idea which led the author to the plan 
of trausferring her Irish hero and heroine to 
English soil, to show the effect on them of 
English habits and rage Mr. Dunraven, who 
has just lost his wife, has agreed to come to 
England with his son and niece, in order to re- 
lieve the burden that lies on his encumbered 
estate, and he settles down in a little cottage near 
to the residence of his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Aldwyn, a rich rector of the Church of England. 
Conn, his son, is a stalwart, handsome youth, 
fond of the gun and fishing-rod, who finds but a 
poor outlet for his energies in the work to which 
e is destined by giving certain aid to his father 
in assisting the rector. As for Madge, we love her 
from our first glimpse of her, as she moves so 
gracefully, despite her disregard of convention- 
alities—‘‘ with nothing on,” as Lord Rigby’s 
gamekeeper says—meaning that she was guilty 
of the innocent enormity of walking in 
the meadows barefooted, while her uncle 
scandalises his relative by dancing with rude 
peasants on the lawn in front of his cottage, 
leading them to remark that ‘‘ They can’t be 
gentlefolks, because gentlefolks could not be so 
koindly to we, and wouldn’t dance wi’ the loikes 
o' we.“ As for Conn, he soon gets into enmity 
with gamekeepers, and also by the same process 
forms a friendship with a ward of Lord Rigby, 
which really leads to one of the most original 
bits of love-making we have ever read; while 
Madge, by her quaint honesty, her unaffected 
beauty, and downright goodness and charity of 
nature, unknowingly wins from that fine lady at 
the castle the heart of her erewhile cold and rather 
cynical cousin, George Aldwyn, to whom, merely 
for reasons of convenience, she had been 
engaged. The murder of Lord Rigby (of which 
poor Conn was accused, and with no little show 
of presumptive evidence) does not a little to 
bring out effectively the true characters of all 
the leading persons. It raises the little Madge 
into a heroine indeed—the girl seems to spring 
ina moment into ripe womanhood under the pres- 
sure of a great sorrow and the burden of a secret 
wrested from her by an appeal to her humanity. 
Her tongue is tied when a word from it 
might relieye her brother; yet the word 
remains unspoken till, under the influence of 
her true nobleness, the real criminal gives him- 
self up, acknowledging that he does so to save 
her from suffering. The peculiar effect which 
George Aldwyn’s devotion to Madge soon comes 
to have upon his character is one of the most 
original things in the novel, as it is perhaps 
the most skilfully handled. He remains the 
same man; yet he undergoes a profound 
change—such achange, however, as life luckily 
has often exhibited. We must not, in justice 
to the author, do more to outline the story, but 
can assure our readers of a great enjoyment in 
the perusal of it. It is in no sense the ordinary 
society novel; but brings us into contact with 
fresh characters, each of whom moves freely in 
his own sphere, and yet deeply influences each 
other's fate and happiness, suggesting the 
wonderful affinities and compensations which 
human relations everywhere reveal. We cannot 
part from the book without giving a specimen, 
Lowever inadequate, of its style. Here is a 
ortion of that most striking scene between 
adge.and Miss Rosamond Leigh, when the 
latter, to.save what she thinks her good name, 
denies her secret meetings with Conn :— 
J have come to ask you what you can do to help my 
cousin Conn!“ asked Madge. 
‘Your cousin!“ repeated Rosamond, with lips as 
white as her white cheeks, while Madge continued in 


the same tone, still with her dark eyes fixed upon her 
companion’s blanching face, | 

„Ves, my cousin was arrested two days ago; he is 
in prison now. They say he murdered Lord 
but you know that what they say is false! | 

She paused as if expecting her companion to reply. 
But Rosamond was silent, so silent, so moveless, she 
seemed suddenly to have turned to stone, She heard 
her own heart beating, she heard the clock which stood 
upon the marble mantlepiece ticking with a ‘faint far- 
off sound; she heard the low sighing of the wind as it 
crept through the open window, rustled the heavy 
velvet curtains and passed on, She opened her cold 
lips, but she uttered not a word. . 


„Do you not understand!“ continued Madge, pained 


and puzzled by the other’s silence. That night when 
Lord Rigby was murdered my cousin happened to be 
close tu the spot where he fell. They arrested him and 
accused him of the murder—but, of course, he is as 
innocent of that deed as either you or I.“ 

„Ves, returned Rosamond faintly, ‘‘ I believe your 
cousin is innocent of this terrible crime !”’ ; 

As she spoke she turned her head aside, for, heart- 
less as she was, she could not bring herself to look 
unmoved on the agonised face of ber companion, 
Madge’s cheeks were now as deathly white as Rosa- 
mond’s, her trembling hands as cold. She came up 
close to Rosamond, and spoke in quick trembling tones. 

** Believe ?” she said, do you not know that he is 


Rigby, | 


innocent? Can you not prove it, and by so doing force 
them to set him free?“ 

Rosamond raised her head, and looked for a moment 
straight into Madge’s eyes. As she did so her heart 
seemed suddenly to still its beating, for in that moment 
she learned the terrible truth. The secret of her con- 
nection with Conn Dunraven was a secret no longer. 
Madge knew, and since she herself had not told her, she 
must have learned the fact from her cousin’s lips. 
Rosamond did not tremble now, nor did she feel any 
further pity for the girl who stood beforo her. She set 
her teeth in determination, glanced proudly into 
Madge’s face, and answered firmly, 

‘¢ Really, Miss Dunraven, I do not understand you. 
How am I to prove that your cousin is guiltless? I 
believe in his innocence, but that is all!“ 

% Was he not with you alone that night? Was it 


not to meet you that he went out into the woods? Can 


you not say that and more? That he never in all his 
life harboured a cruel thought against Lord Rigby ?” 

‘And you would have me tell all these untruths, 
cast this black suspicion upon myself, to save your 
cousin!“ 

I would not have you tell one untruth !” returned 
Madge, “I only want you to be just. I know Conn 
left the house that night to meet you. If he met you, 
if he was with you when the murder was committed, 
why should you be afraid to speak and save him ?” 

‘Ah! that is just it,” returned Rosamond faintly ; 
‘¢ if all these statements of yours were true, why should 
I hesitate to substantiate them? But since they are 
entirely false, I really cannot see what all this has to do 
with me,” 


The next extract shall be a very suggestive 
little picture :— 3 


With the setting of last night’s sun the last day of 
summer seemed to have waned; an autumnal spirit 
had set in, bringing with it a new sense of calm to wood 
and water, and drawing cool subtle scents from valley 
and hill. In a clear sky above them sailed the harvest 
moon, shining upon wood and water, upon the corn- 
ricks, the meadows, and touching with tremulous silver 
the peaks of the distant hills, In the trees that 
shadowed the roadside the breeze made soft murmur- 
ings such as lovers like to hear. To Madge, walking 
along the moonlit lanes with the dewy meadows on 
every side of her, and the pale blue heaven above, the 
night seemed doubly fair. Her soul was filled with that 
strange ecstasy which she had once or twice felt before, 
but which she could not rightly understand. Her pulse 
throbhed, her heart beat with a gentle subdued happi- 
ness. She seemed to feel Conn’s kiss still upon her 
cheek, his arms about her, and her thoughts went 
back to the old days ut Ballymoy, where they had lived 
and loved, and trusted one another, with never a cloud 
to mar the brightness of their lives. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEWS. 


The Nineteenth Century. Miss L. S. Bevington's 
reply to Mr. Mallock on Atheism in relation to 
Morals is very smart and striking, but hardly 
equal to the occasion, Mr. Mallock probably 
deserves what he gets, since his own style is smart 
and striking, and unworthy of his subjects. He 
may be an excellent conjurer,” as Miss Bevington 
implies ; and he may be only playing tricks with his 
readers, but the subject is not one for that sort of 
treatment, The difference between Atheism and 
unbelief in God is so great, and involves such 
tremendous moral issues, that it demands in the 
interest of all that it should be dealt with in a most 
serious fashion. Miss Bevington has an immense 
advantage over the writer she criticises in that she 
has a positive and definable belief, whereas we have 
always found it difficult to discover Mr, Mallock’s 
faith or no faith. Turning to another subject, we 
are inclined to think that if Mr. Forbes could 
have delivered as a speech in the House of Commons 
the article before us on Flogging in the Army,” the 
fortunes of the Ministerial measure would have been 
different. It is a most vigorous attack upon those 
who would get rid of the cat in the army. The argu- 
ments are all of a most practical and concrete kind, 
and on the low moral level on which the question 
is discussed, and considering the moral character of 
the men concerned, it is a very effective argument. 
But it is far more effective as an argument against 
the whole brutalising system which grows out of 
the love of force and war. The essay on Baptism,” 
by Dean Stanley, is interesting, as all his historical 
sketches are, but with that its consideration will 
probably end. What, however, would have been 
its effect half a century ago? It would have excited 
astorm of anger in some minds and a fierce con- 
troversy in all ranks of Christians. The Baptists 
would have welcomed an ally who proved that the 
rite of baptism was by immersion, but they would 


have repudiated the doctrine that it was synony- 


mous with regeneration, The Evangelical Church- 
man would have agreed with the historical 


portion, but what would he say to the statement 
that infant baptism is a recognition of the good 


which there is in every human soul”? Amongst 
Independents and Pado-baptists generally, the 
entire scope of the history and argument would 
have been objected to. There is little danger of 
controversy on these points now. It is not that 
the subject has lost its interest, but that it has 
ceased to be so important, The rite and the doctrine 
associated with it have ceased to be of practical 
concern to modern Christians. Familiar Letters 
on Modern England,” No. I., by Karl Hillebrand, 


will be read by many, not for what they tell 
us of ourselves, but of Germany. The peculiarities 
of our manners and customs, of our literature and 
philosophy, of our political and educational systems, 
are set forth by way of contrast to those of Ger- 
many. In England, we are told, so-and-so pre- 
vails. That we knew, but after the fact has 
received a certain emphasis in our minds, the 
writer proceeds to say that the contrary is the 
case in Germany, and then we are told what we did 
not know, and which we are very glad to know. 
There are several instructive criticisms in this first 
letter on what Englishmen say of our Continental 
neighbours. Mr. M. Arnold is taken to task for 
what he has recently said of French schools. The 
use of the word Philistine is criticised, and the 
origin and usage of the word in Germany are illus- 
trated. Someone has, it seems, called Lord 
Macaulay a Philistine, in which occur the following 
remarks :— 


What constitutes Philistinism is pedantic regularity 
of habits, both in lifeand thought, prosiness, want of 
enthusiasm, narrowness of social and intellectual horizon, 
a certain mild conventionalism and timid shrinking from 
paradox, noise, and fantasy. Never was there any 
man less Philistine than the dashing, bustling, pas- 
sionate Whig whose ponderous rhetoric charmed the 
youth of our generation throughout the civilised world. 


Of other articles in this number we have not space 
to do more than register their titles. The New 
Departure in Indian Finance,” by H. Fawoett, 
M. P.; Lucrezia Borgia, by H. Schutz Wilson; 
% Notes by the Way in India,” The Land and 
the People,” concluded by James Caird; Recent 
Science,” The Olympian System versus the Solar 
Theory,” by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P. 

In the Fortnightly Review Mr, Froude, who 
knows from personal inquiry, the state of our 
South African Colonies, again objects in a further 
article to the recent action of the Government in 
the Zulu war. He condemns the treatment of 
Langabele, the policy of Sir Bartle Frere, and the 
general conduct of the war. Mr. Froude thinks 
that it was our own fault that the war became a 
necessity. ‘‘The spread of the English race over 
the globe has been attended with a stain which will 
cling to us through all coming time. In every 
country to which we have gone, except India, the 
coloured man has been degraded and destroyed 
before us.” Mr. Froude gives a few examples of 
the feeling of the colonists for the black man, 
which are sufficient to show why wars are made 
upon native races. The colonist ‘* resents as an 
insult the notion that the black has a right to 
liberty as much as himself. . . .. . Hewill 
show in every way that is left open to him that he 
does not believe the negro to be his brother at all.“ 
Of many instances of injustice to the black we can 
quote only one :— 

One of the Natal judges told me that he once tried a 
farmer for killing a Zulu servant. There was no mis- 
take about the facts. It was proved by the plainest 
evidence that he had brutally and deliberately 
mordered the man, Yet the jury returned a verdict 
of“ Not Guilty” ! and when it was delivered in, the 
spectators in the court rose and cheered. The judge 
said that he cried for very shame. The fault imputed 
to the Colonial Department at Whitehall is ignorance, 
Mr. Froude advises that the office ” should be allowed 
an additional permanent official, whose special business 
it should be to understand South Afriea, who should 
visit it from time to time, and make himself personally 
acquainted with the condition of the people, the 


working of the laws, and the native problem in all its 
parts, 


„Reply to Fallacies of Evolution,” by G. J. 
Romanes, is an article upon an article in the Edin. 
burgh Review. It is a searching and scathing 
exposure of asomewhat arrogant as well as imper- 
fect argument against the doctrine of evolution. 
A Word with some Critics” is an article similar 
in tone and result. Mr. Payne, in the Academy, 
and an anonymous writer in the Aihenwwm, had 
tried to convict Mr. John Morley of carelessness 
and other literary crimes in his recent Life of 
Burke,” Mr. Morley replies in a style which may be 
taken as a model for controversy, and with a minute 
knowledge which seems to have extinguished his 
critics, since they have made no reply. Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley’s paper on ‘‘ Education” is a 
vigorous piece of writing upon a well-worn subject, 
but it is the production of a man who knows the 
subject well, and who brings side-lights to bear upon 
points unnoticed by writers to the Times and in 
the Times which should prove instructive to these 
persons. This is an article which should be made 
as widely known as possible among the friends of 
elementary education. 

The Contemporary Review is this month a 
seriously weighty number. Foreign policy is 
treated by Lieut.-Col. R. D. Osborn, in an article 
on India and Afghanistan, and there is a paper 
by an Eastern statesman on “Turkey.” ‘‘ Mytho- 
logy” finds two expositors in C. F. Keary and James 
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treated by Professor Newman; The Moral Limits 
of Beneficial Commerce,” and by Henry J. Miller 
% Lazarus Appeals to Dives.” The latter is a con- 
sideration of four subjects having special refe- 
rence to the improvement of our poor populations 
—Health, pocket, mind, and amusements, 
Science, properly so-called, is represented by 
Professor Mivart, and besides the usually excel- 
lent reviews of contemporary literature we have 
an article by Mr. Matthew Browne on Mr. 
Macvey Napier and the Edinburgh Reviewers,” 
and another by Mr. Paul Janet on Critical Ideal - 
ism in France.” This latter is a philosophical 
paper on positive science and metaphysic. With 
the exception of the gossip on reviewers, tbeir for- 
tunes and misfortunes, this cannot be called a 
readable number; but it is nevertheless a very 
valuable one. It contains articles of which students 
of theology and philosophy would do well to take 
note, and to which they may return for further 
consultation, 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


AUTUMNAL MEETING AT CARDIFF. 


(From our own Correspondent. ) 


Cardiff this autumn has been singularly honoured 
in having been selected as the place from which a 
practical answer was to be given to the deliberations 
of the Church Congress at Swansea, some fifty miles 
away, and to illustrate the power, influence, and 
enthusiasm of Dissent. For years and years 
Cardiff has been“ a growing town, and as it has 
grown, so have grown the exertions of the friends 
of religion to provide suitable accommodation for 
its spiritual wants. The result is that Baptist, 
and Independent, and Wesleyan churches and 
chapels have been multiplied, and that in Cardiff 
the Church has been left far behind—in spite of 
the. fact that the Marquis of Bute, the patron of the 
livings, and the Jupiter Tonans of the town, asa 
Roman Catholic may be regarded as a Dissenter 
himself. To hold an autumnal session at Cardiff 
was, then, on the part of the Congregational body, 
undoubtedly a wise and politic measure, as at 
Cardiff it would be sure of a hearty welcome, and at 
the same time would aid not a little in arousing and 
developing that feeling in Wales and England as to 
politics and religion it is so desirable to create if the 
long dark night is to pass away. Thus, for instance, 
it was pleasant to hear the hearty responses which 
were made to Mr. Outhbertson’s address when it 
touched on political subjects, and intimated how 
impossible it was an alliance could be formed 
between Irish Roman Catholics and the Liberal 
leaders with a view to support Roman Catholic 
claims. Also when reference was made to the cer- 
tainty of disestablishment as an act necessary if 
there were ever to be a friendly meeting of Christian 
Churches. Primarily, however, the object of the 
gathering was in accordance with the spirit of the 
preliminary meeting on Monday, when Dr. Mellor, 
of Halifax, charmed and thrilled all his hearers— 
and they were many—with a defence of the faith 
and a refutation of the cold and gloomy teachings 
of the Pantheists. This position was further 
advocated by the Chairman, when, in referring 
to the sceptical criticism of the day, he 
claimed, on behalf of himself and his friends, 
that they took their stand upon the prin- 
ciple that the human should not dominate 
the Divine. It was not all passages of Mr. 
Cuthbertson’s speech that were equally applauded. 
There was little response when he pleaded for 
Christian simplicity of life. In South Wales the 
people are still primitive in their tastes and habits, 
and feel little admonitions on this head, which are 
better fitted for the atmosphere of London than of 
Cardiff. Even when the President contended that 
there was a danger of the Church and the world 
becoming too friendly, the expression of opinion 
met with but a limited response. In South Wales, 


at any rate in the churches of the Congregational 


order, the line is strictly drawn. 
Perhaps the cheerful unanimity of the Con- 
ference was the best possible reply to the recent 


assembly at Swansea, where, as is usually the 


case, it was very difficult to get the Puseyite 
lion and the Evangelical lamb to lie down together, 
At Cardiff no jarring chord was heard. The 
President and those whom he addressed had a 
common faith, such as no rigour of subscription, no 
matured creed, no wealthy endowmentscan secure. 
It seemed to me, and indeed it was intimated to me, 
that there was an absence of leading London mini- 


stronger ; but the attendance, nevertheless, was 
great, and the address of the chairman, if long, 
was perhaps not too long, when one remembers the 
importance of the occasion and the dignity of the 
office. Touching was his personal allusion to Cardiff 
and its associations as connected with himself, but 
there was not a little of irony in the applause which 
greeted him when he intimated that pastors in 
Wales had not to fear, as they in England had, the 
influence of Church authority. 
The paper read by Mr. Henry Spicer led to a warm 
discussion on the reform of our college system. Mr. 
Spicer argued amalgamation of our colleges would 
lead to a loss of certain subscriptions, and claimed that 
Dr. Newth’s scheme, would require a better education 
and a better support on behalf of the churches for 
the young men who enter the academy. They left 
school at the age of fourteen, and wished as quick an 
entry as possible into the ministry. They seek 
the shortest curriculum, and he would be glad to 
see a higher scheme of instruction. The preliminary 
teaching must be given before they enter on a 
higher scheme of education. Mr. Spicer contended 
that the church should select young men and train 
them to the ministry. The present state of things 
kept back the best students, who were naturally 
anxious to get a University degree, however, 
he feared that in many cases theological studies 
had been sacrificed to getting a London degree—and 
that instead they had to study systems of philo- 
sophy of which they cordially disapproved. Owens 
College was much more in accordance with their 
ideas. Victoria College would be, however, a 
merely local one. The secular and anti-theological 
training of the day required the establishment of 
new colleges. They must get the Government to 
give them the power to confer degrees. In this 
respect he differed from Mr. Dale, who said the 
Nonconformists would never ask the Government 
to give them such a power. They might have 
theological examinations, to which none could 
object. Here Mr. Spicer was found to have taken 
up his time, and the Rev. A. Mackennal moved 
the resolutions of which he had given notice. 
In seconding the resolution the Rev. Mr. 
Macfadyen explained that he did so because 
none of their professors was able to be there 
at present. There was great ignorance of the 
colleges, and that ignorance was greatly to be 
regretted as the preaching of the Gospel was of 
paramount importance. They could never do 
what they ought till their students were well edu- 
cated. The day was past when a statesman would 
say that an ignorant was a pious population, 
or when it would be maintained by anyone 
that a little learning was a dangerous 
thing. Mr. Barker contended that Mr. Spicer 
had contradicted himself, and that it was of the 
first importance that if they exposed the philosophy 
of the day, they should do it thoroughly. He also, 
amidst some laughter, contended that the professors 
themselves wished to be let alone. e Rev. 
J. M. Statham seemed still less to be in favour of 
educational reform ; dexterously availing himself of 
the Welsh sympathies of his hearers by referring to 
some of the t preachers of Wales, more remark- 
able for their eloquence than their learning. He 
grew enthusiastic as he begged them to cultivate 
the enthusiasm of their res friends. On the other 
hand the Rev. J. G. Rogers said that they 
were entering on new lines, and that they 
required better educated men, and that it would 
not do to trust simply to men who had faith in 
their hearts and the Gospel on their lips. The 
people were being lifted up, and if the standard of 
the ministry were not raised it would be a bad day 
for them At the same time he was not anxious 
for many students to go to the national Universities 
if they did not 1 themselves; and he 
ained a cheer by the declaration that he did not 
now men of sounder health and more robust sense 
than his brethren, The resolutions were then 
carried. 

The Rev. R. Ann then moved his resolution as 
to the appointment of a committee by county asso- 
ciations as the medium of communication between 
vacant churches and movable ministers, The 
resolution was seconded by the Rev. H. I. 
Robjohns, and was strongly op by the Rev. 
Baldwin Brown, who protested against it in the 
name of liberty. The Rev, A. Hannay eloquently 
defended the resolution, which, however, was 
referred to the Reference Committee on the motion 
of the Rev. J. G. Rogers, seconded by Mr. Manton. 
A resolution in favour of closing public-houses on 
Sunday in Wales was 2 for want of time, 
and then the company partook of dinner at the 
Philharmonic Hall, which was provided and served 
up by kind-hearted ladies connected with the 
various Dissentip 1 of the town. In 
the afternoon Mr ill, M.P., presided at a 
meeting in the Baptist Chapel, St. Mary’s, 
in which a discussion was commenced on 
a ag by the reading of a paper on it 
by Mr. T. Bowick, of Bedford, who intimated that 
the people wanted light, and that if we had light 
there would be less war than under the present 


aters, and that the platform might have been a little 


Administration, He gave an interesting account 


of what was being done in Bedford by means of 
colportage associations. The Rev. Mr. Wagstaff 
moved a resolution recommending the subject to 
the attention of the Congregational Union, which 
was seconded by the Rev. Mr. Hooke, and carried. 
It was to be regretted that the meeting was not 
better attended. 


(By Telegraph.) 

Last evening a crowded meeting was held in 
Wood-street Chapel of the Church Aid and Home 
Missionary Society and South Wales Association. 
The chairman, Mr. Henry Lee, J.P., said that was 
the first meeting of the South Wales Association, 
which was formed to provide oy or per 
churches for the English in Wales. They had 
much work to do, as they wanted to create a con- 
federation of the churches in town and country to 
increase the stipends of ministers, and to manifest 
a church life which was the freest in the world. 
Besides, they were anxious to create a scientific 
system of giving. The Rev. Benjamin Williams, of 
Swansea, said that their difficulty was the existence 
of two distinct races, and that the question, What 
was to be done for the English in Wales? had 
thirty years ago been forced upon their 
notice by a gentleman, Mr. Henry Richard, whose 
name sends a thrill through every Welsh heart— 
(loud cheers)—and in 1,860 a little society was 
formed, over which Mr. Samuel Morley presided, 
which had created an immense amount of public 
opinion. At a cost of 8, 603l., forty churches for 
the English had been formed, mainly through the 
operation of that society. They had built twenty- 
one cha to which Mr. Morley had given 4, O20. 
In 1867 the debt of 3007. had been cleared off, 
and with the help of the Church Aid Society 
they were going to i such places. 
Glamorganshire, Breconshire adnorshire, and 
Pembrokeshire had been formed into a confedera- 
tion, and the number of their churches would, he 
hoped, be not forty, but 140. The Rev. W. F. 
Clarkson, of Birmingham, spoke on behalf of small 
churches being aided by richer ones, Mr. Henry 
Richard, M.P., who was received with great 
applause, defended the Welsh from recent criticisms 
of an adverse character, and proceeded to speak of 
the late congress at Swansea, at which there had 
been a general allusion to Dissent. He was grieved, 
however, to find that they were more anxious 
to redeem Wales from Dissent than to redeem it 
from ignorance and vice. (Hear, hear.) Their 
Church friends acknowledged, however, that they 
had failed 4 gs hold of the people, and that Non- 
conformity vd ge the population of the Prin- 
cipality with religion and literature, and yet they 
coolly asked Welsh Nonconformists to come over to 
them, to confess that they were schismatics, and that 
their ministers were laymen. (Cheers and laughter.) 
If they did that, the Church would employ a few 
of them as laymen, and find a few curacies for 
more gifted brethren. As a representative of Welsh 


Dissenters he rejected that offer. (Loud cheers.) 
To accept it would be a jump out of the 
frying- pan into the fire. e Welsh also 


Th 

were a nation of — sn, gy they would 
be deterred by no bastard Romanism of the Church 
of England again. For the sake of national interests 
he asked them to remain Nonconformists. Lord 
Macaulay had said the Church of rr had ever 
been the enemy of freedom. He called especially 
on the young to remain true to the freedom where - 
with Christ had made them free, and not to be again 
entangled in the yoke of bondage. (Loud cheers.) 
Politically the people of Wales were not disoon- 
tented. (Loud cheers.) Other —— followed, 
and the meeting closed with the Doxology. 


The autumnal meetings of the Congregational 
Union are being held this week at Cardiff. This 
town being somewhat remote, especially from the 
northern counties, where the denomination is speci- 
ally strong, it is not expected that more than 600 
or 700 ministers and delegates will attend the 
meetings, the number usually provided for at the 
autumnal gathering averaging 1,000. Many of the 
railway companies have made special arrangements 


for delegates attending the conference by issuing 


cheap return tickets to Cardiff. A large proportion 
of the ministers had arrived on Monday. On that 
ores the p ings may be said to have com- 
menced by a sermon from the Rev. Dr. Mellor, of 
Halifax, in Wood-street Chapel—the largest Dis- 
senting place of worship in the town, capable of 
accommodating 2,500 people—which was crowded 
on the occasion, 8 present being several 
well-known leaders in the Congregational body. The 

reacher took for his text the words in Ps. cxix. 
26 :—‘*'It is time for the Lord to work, for 
they have made void Thy law.” It was 
time to throw away, the preacher said, 
their sectarian differences of opinion when the 
minds of men were disturbed by great upheavings 
of thought and of opinion on matters of the 
highest importance. It was difficult to be serene 
amid the tumult and conflict of opinion, sweeping 
along as it did, but in the presence of drunkenness 
and violence and national crime, in the presence 
of the sleek worldliness, not only of the men of 
the world, but withiu the Church itself, in the 
presence of principles becoming subordinate to 
capricious maxims of policy and expediency, in the 
presence of the debased sense of public justice, 
surely calmness undisturbed by these things was 
indeed an object for envy or wonder. Two things 
were clearly brought before men’s minds, We had 
made void God's law by assailing] its authority. 
He did not refer to downright declared atheism. 
He referred to something far more subtle—to the 
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belief which found in pantheism a sufficient expla- | 
nation of all phenomena whether they be physical or 
moral, It annihilated alike the possibility of virtue 


and of vice, and made! void the law of God. 


Secondly, the law of God could be assailed in 
other ways, as, for example, by palliating the 
gravity of its transgression. The heinousness of 
sin was now diminished by many teachers of reli- 
gion, who now shrank frem using even the lan- 
guage of Holy Scripture. Sin was not, in the 
udgment of many, what it was half a century ago. 

o imagine that there could be a sphere in which 
man could be released from the authority and 
sanction of God was to suppose that there were 

heres in which He ce to be God, and to 
claim the homage of His creatures. No one with 
an intelligent faith in Him would su that 
there could be this reconstruction of His earth ; 
and yet no one would deny that even in Christian 
countries men were living as if all the claims of 
duty were lying adrift, and loosened from the Divine 
control, What should we say of the political life 
of the times? How far was it within the embrac- 
ing circle of religion? Did it care for the love of 
God, with its veleer ambitions and its iniquitous 
invasions, with its dramatic projects and disastrous 
ends? If God did not work, it was certain that 
there was nothing before the church but the pro- 
spect of utter discomfiture and overthrow. Hehad 
yet to learn that any great change had come over 
men, that they required some new redemptive 
scheme, or to enable them to dispense with a re- 
demptive scheme altogether. Men had acquired no 
new sense, no new faculty. There had been no 
new forces of evil developed in these days with 
which the Gospel was incompetent to cope. It had 
been the misfortune of the church that from age 
to age some of its truths had fallen into eclipse. 
But at length God had begun to work, and now the 
time had come for the dispersion of the clouds 
which, by their thick folds, obscured the doctrine 
of the“ Spirit’s agency in the great economy of 
redemption. 

There was also on Monday night a meeting in 
connection with the Congregational Total Absti- 
nence Society at Mount Pleasant, Pontypool, of 
which the Rev. Llewellyn Jones is pastor. Mr. 
Sowerby presided. Addresses were given by the 
Revs. G. M. Murphy and H. S. Toms, of London, 
and Burford . — of Mold. Mr. Murphy said 
the Congregational Total Abstinence Association 
was formed at Ipswich six years ago. Autumnal 
meetings had been held at Huddersfield, Bradford, 
Leicester, and Liverpool, and various occasional 
papers had been issued. Conferences had been held 
with the students of the Congregational colleges, 
and meetings in connection with various churches. 
A large number of pe ame Bands of Hope 
had been formed in London and the provinces, and 
several others were in course of formation. In 
the colleges a large majority of students were total 
abstainers ; in some instances there were very few 
22 Mr. ar Ar 1 answered 

e objection uently urged against temperance 
workers that hen ont teetotalism before the Gospel, 
and showed that the teaching of total abstinence 
was to some the call to repentance which preceded 
the Gospel. Mr. Hooke referred to the work of 
the — in the north, and said that the pro- 
posed Sunday Closing Bill for Wales was first sug- 
— by Mr. S. Morley, M.P., at the Chester 

nference two years ago, and the canvass which 
the Good Templars of Wales had since instituted 
in its favour was so successful that notice of such a 
bill had actually been given by the member for 
Flint for the next session. 


The business session of the Union was opened 
yesterday morning in Wood-street Chapel. There 
was a considerable attendance of ministers and dele- 

ates, and the galleries were crowded with visitors. 

e Rev. William Cuthbertson, B. A., of Bishop’s 
Stortford, the president for the year, took the 
chair at half-past nine. After devotional exercises, 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


The Chairman commenced by a touching refer- 
rence to the sympathy which his own bereavement 
elicited early in the year, and to the losses the 
denomination has sustained by the decease of Dr. 
Morton Brown, the Rev. John Graham, and Dr. 
Mullens, who, if he had had his choice, would pro- 
bably have chosen jast what his Master sent, to die 
on the mission field and in mission work, and enroll 
his name among the mighty Christian dead, by:the 
side of the name of David Livingstone. On behalf of 


the Union he expressed sympathy with the bereaved 
churches and their great missionary society. The 
subject he p to deal with was Indepen- 
dency as a Witness-Bearer.” They claimed an 


honourable and and ancient descent. To their 
fathers was given the warfare ; to themselves the 
victory, and the rest of victory. Did they hold 
and value what their ancestors had handed down to 
them? He thought in all humility they could answer 
% Yes,” though they claimed freedom from even 
reverend and loved tradition to judge for themselves 
as to the working out of their principles in Congre- 
gational fellowship, and the relation of that fellow- 
ship to the other sections of the great Evangelical 
Church. Of the latter only it was his intention 
now to speak. The * between themselves 
and the churches in this land free from State 
alliance was most delightful and encouraging. 

We have come not only to give becoming respect to 
each other’s convictions, but to unite in some depart- 
ments of Christian work. We plead for each other's 
miesionary work at home and abroad, and we meet 
without sectional feeling on the platforms of unsectarian 
sosieties, Conference, too, has been held by represen- 


be no compromise in such matters, 


tative men to see whether, as we preach the same 
Gospel, we could not better utilise our strength in the 
evangelisation of the dark places of our land. Nay, 
more, there is a growing unity of view as to the work 
to be done in furtherance of the cause of civil and 
religious liberty in this country, and we have all but 
joined hands in the great policy of a national education. 
And should the day come—as some think it will—when 
some treacherous alliance of priest-governed churches 
shall place in deadly peril the Protestant faith of 
aires ol then in that hour not one of these churches 
will be absent from the battle-field, and you would look 
in vain through all the mighty host for the face of either 
the coward or the traitor. 


But while they had the happiness to havo these 
fraternal relations with the other Free Communiors 
in Britain, a shadow fell upon the soul as they 
turned to consider their relation to the National 
Church of England. Now, as in the days of old, 
po had to their testimony against Church 
authority when standing upon State position or con- 
trolled by priestly absolutism, orboth. Those were 
sad pages in the book of Church History for a free 
Christian Englishman to read which told the story 
of the life of the Roman Catholic Church from the 
time of Hildebrand to the beginning of the reign 
of Leo XIII. Even in their own century 
thoughtful men looked with anxiety, if not fear, at 
the possible resurrection of such a power, profess 
whatever charity it might. | 


Our witness is a living protest against the spirit which 
informe this politico-religious church in its claim for 
universal dominion. We have evercontended for the per- 
fect equality of all churches in the State, and in accord- 
ance with eur principles have stood by the side of the 
Roman Catholic Church in England in every fair claim 
she made for justice before the law. We are, therefore, 
meer A wore to testify against any yielding on the 

art of British politicians to the arrogant demands the 

apacy is now making. The danger here is so pressing 
and so great that we shall seek in strongest practical 
form to declare, so far as we are concerned, there can 
What man among 
us can think of the conduct of our Houses of Parlia- 
ment in connection with the recent passing of the Irish 
University Act without humiliation 7 All honour to the 
faithful few, but we must try with all our strength when 
342 next presents to increase the number of the 
little band. To what on this line the vagaries of a 
democratic Toryism may lead no prophet can predict, 
but to keep the Liberal party sound on the policy in 
question we can at least try. That the Papacy abso- 
lutely controls the largest section of the Irish vote 
within and without the House of Commons is manifest to 
all, and how that acts 3 political adventurers and 
the mere party politician is, alas! growing more apparent 
every day. 

What had they, the sons of Puritans, to say to 
this? If the Liberal party were dreaming of 
winning the Catholic votes, they (the Noncon- 
formists) must = company with them for ever. 
But they could heartily endorse the declaration of 
Lord Hartington at Newcastle Better perpetual 
exclusion from office than be a mere tool in the 
hands of the Catholic Irish party.” Already in 
their colonies immense damage had been done by 
this, and every holy cause all the world over would 
suffer if England submitted to it. Of the other 
representative of Church authority in this land 
they could not, of course, speak in such terms. It 
is one of their griefs that their true feeling towards 
the Episcopal Church was persistently misunder- 
stood. For all that there was of Christ in the 
Established Church they honoured her, the names 
of her great theologians and saintly leaders are 
precious to them also, they were not insensible to 
what she had done to enrich the whole field of 
human thought and effort, and they further declared 
that she was welcoms to her ecclesiastical system, 
so far as it did not involve State protection :— 


Between that Church and our Nonconforming fellow- 
ships there is no co-operation in Christian work, or 
almost none, in the land in which we live. One-half of 
the Church of Christ in this kingdom ignores reli- 
giously, and to a large extent socially, the other half, 
and the result is most disastrous. It 1s a solemn 
thing to draw such an indictment against a whole 
Christian Communion, but we lay our charge not 
against its individual membership, whether clerical or 
lay (many of whom grieve over the saddening truth), 
but against the zystem which cannot but foster, on the 
whole, priestly assumption and a feeling of arrogant 
superiority. As affecting our personal position this 
would be no heavy burden to bear for tho sake of 
cherished principles. But when we see what a real 
hindrance this is to Christian progress, what a waste 
of power it engenders in the work of * 
how it weakens the many benevolent schemes by 
which the country and the age are distinguished, and 
stifles much that would be done if it did not hinder, 
and how it tends to lower the type of spiritual life, 
we feel we must at all cost lift 5 voice against 
— — source and demand that this church be 
set free. 

I believe it would be difficult to exaggerate the evil 
which flows from our social alienation or the advantages 
of its removal, As we feel deeply that our motives and 
our work are often impugned becaute we are misunder- 
stood, it is more than probable that our brethren in the 
Established Church may think we fail to give credit for 
the vast amount of good that is in them. Could we 
but freely meet and know each other, recognise the 
good that is in both and the preponderatiog identity of 
our aims and tendencies, then our differences theological 


‘and ecclesiastical would be discussed in the spirit of 


Christian friendship, and then, as to our work for 
Christ, no sacerdotal caste could stifle or stamp out 
the zeal which would be kindled for common service in 
the Kingdom of the Lord. But no step will much con- 
duce to this social meeting till disestablishment has 
come. This fissure in our social life is so wide and 


with the grave. Some perhaps would speak less of 
sweet reasonableness and Christian meekness if they 
stood in the place of many a village Congregationalist 
and saw the blighting shadow fall upon their dearest— 


—— + 
their children and their dead. In the face of this, sven 
on the ground of our citizenship, we might justly plead 
for the abolition of whatever denies equal rights to our 
countrymen of all grades and of every creed. 


As a — they might fairly claim to have been 
all through our history teachers of positive Christian 
truth. In their ministry they had decisively presented 
to the people the great revealed doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, but they had declined to bear the burden 
themselves or to lay it upon others of an authori- 
tative creed, at best but a human creation, while 
they held in their hands the Book they accepted as 
the very Word of the Fountain of all life and light. 


No doubt for a State Church a creed of some kind is 
a necessity ; for if the law controls it must do so on 
specified grounds. No doubt the wise use of defined 
dogma is of benefit to the thinker, but for free men to 
make this work of man the controlling power of their 
church relation appears to us to be placing the human 
above the Divine, and to be throwing away strength in 
the war against unbelief, sorely needed in such a time 
as our own, Take the case of a church with a complex 
creed, and ex animo subscription to which is neces- 
sary for entrance to the ministry. If the act means 
something real as to each defined doctrine and the 
subscriber possess the culture and mental strength 
necessary for his work, will there not sometimes be a 
practical dishonesty which will engender a permanent 
weakness of spiritual vision manifesting itself in many 
ways, a dishonesty which will make the whole life 
unreal, even where the subscription was not the act of 
a man consciously a hypocrite ! 


The weakening effect of creed was also seen in 
the field of Christian apologetics. When all the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity vere being 
denied or explained away, and the theory of evolu- 
tion as at present presented to them threatened 
the root ideas of the Pauline Epistles, the Christian 
advocate needed all his powers, and should not be 
encumbered by any Saul’s armour. 


Which, even of the strongest of you, my brethren, 
would like to enter into this all-important contest with 
such men as Herbert Spencer and Frederic Harrison, 
hampered with the defence of a creed representing the 
dogmatic theology and saturated with the philosophy 
of the seventeenth century? It is our boast that we 
are free from this difficulty, and that our free and simple 
church organisation is, of all others, the very best in 
the midst of a state of things like this. I make the 
words of a brother Independent my own and say let 
us thank God that we are free, and for the people’s 
sake Jet us boldly prepare to fight without fear or 
flinching the battles of truth.” It may be doubted 
whethor any creed, even at the time of its formation, 
met with the universal acceptance of those for whom it 
was formulated ; it is quite certain that as the years 
rolled on that was an impossibility. Revise them, some 
say, and let them ever be the voice of the living church. 
Certainly, if churches insist upon their retention, that 
is wise and * But of this, as a praotical matter, 
do not facts tell us it is a vain dream? In every fellow - 
ship the men are many and powerful who cannot bear 
to see the old forms in which they were taught the love 
of truth and nurtured to holy thoughts and actions 
touched by the reviser’s hand. Our position, we believe, 
is founded upon a bappier and truer philosophy, that 
the human should not dominate the Divine. Goethe 
says that if you plant an oak in the flower-vase, either 
the oak must wither or the vase crack. The anxiety of 
many is to save the vase. We, sons of the Puritans, 
would let it crack. And for this reason; forms 

rish, but the spirit lives. yes | perish because the 
ruth they enshrine is eternal and ever growing, whilst 
they are human and unelastio; they perish because 
they have done their work and prepared the world for 
something yet higher and traer than themselves—they 
perish as childhood and youth perish, that they may be 
succeeded by the perfect man. 

Slowly answer’d Arthur from the barge : 

The old order changeth, yielding piace to new, 
And God fulfis Himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world, 


But the end for which they lived was to witness for 
Christ—for Christian simplicity of life—a responsi- 
bility that rested on all churches. Their fathers 
by precept and example enforced what was now 
sometimes sneeringly called ‘‘ Puritan morals,” at a 
time when arrayed against them were the ruler and 
the mob, infamous law and the fashion of society, 
those who should have been pillars in the temple, 
and those who ae they had all the wit and 
culture of the time, In that conflict their fathers 
won the victory, and they of the present day 
enjoyed the fruits of it. But it was for them to 
consider whether on the vital question of Christian 
living they were dealing in the faithfulness of true 
love with the people of this land. Lh 


Those who remember the last generation even must 
be conscious of a marvellous change in our social life— 
we say not yet for the better or the worse—but à mar- 
vellous change at any rate. Amusements are followed 
without stint, a style of living is indulged in of which 
our fathers never dreamed, in fact there are few amuse- 
ments or indulgences which are not in themselves open 
violations of God's law that would not find defenders in 
some who bear our name. Brethren, I speak not to 
offend. I speak thus plainly because I believe the love 
of Christ and His cause is so far in us that I cannot 
offend if what I say is true. “AndjI believe what I say, 
that there is danger of the church and the world becom- 
ing too friendly. There are things which cannot in 
themselves be said to be wrong. but which in their 
multiplication are pernicious. Those whose life is 
largely spent in this waythave no reserve of 22 
against temptation to sin which even the world’s law 
calls sin; while religious contemplation, a looking to 
Heaven as our rest and as our home, simplicity of 
desires and of life, and iutellectual enjoyment are 
seriously imperilled, if they do not become altogether 
distasteful. If this spirit is admitted into our hearts 


and cherished there, we may have what outward show 
deep that it begins with the school and bardly ends | 


of strength we like, but the glory of the Lord will have 
left us, A note of warning comes to us from the 
politician, Statesmen are telling us that in the recent 


days of national prosperity, our self-indulgence and high 
living were eating away our manhood, then on the 
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groupa of patriotism, through love for dear Old England, 
o of heroes and home of the free, we may breathe 
the prayer which Burns poured forth for the toilers in 
his own beautiful land:— 5 

And oh, may Heaven their simple lives prevent 

From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 

Then, howeer crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, 

And stand a wall of fire round their much-loved Isle. 


Side by side with this indulgetice, how could they 


—— of giving all to Jesus of Nazareth and of loving 


hrist better than themselves? Yet the happiest 
and most exalted lives had always been those 
devoted as was His 9 u. of men. And now, 
when so many poor bewildered souls were striking 
out vainly in the dark seeking for truth, none 
could meet their r and deal so wisely 
with them as those who had thus given themselves 
to the Lord, and to man by the will of God. 
That was, the spirit for which they should pray. 
Then in the witness of which he had spoken they 
had, side by side with the other sections of the 
‘istian Church, to ise one common duty of 
upholding the truth on which that church was 
built, state of thought around them made 


that duty no easy or unimportant one. The present 


was beyond all challenge a time of immense intel- 
lectual excitement and energy, and—what was in 
reality an implied testimony to the greatness of 
the truth with which we dealt—that mental activity 
in large measure gathered round the subject of 
religion :— d 

Of the astounding strides of science we are as justly 
prone as any other class. With the chemist, physio- 
ogist, cologist, and astronomer we not only have no 
quarrel but willingly acknowledge them, while working 
in their own proper sphere, as men the value of whose 
work is priceless. Even where this spirit of investiga- 
tion hes been touched with the chill of doubt and 
applied to the testing of both the literature and doc- 
trines of the Holy Scriptures, we have no denunciation 
if the inquiry be sincere and earnest. The result of 
all this, of course, we do not dread, nor even to the 
2 could we give aught but 4 if reverence 

id the feet of those who entered the holy place. Our 
my ro only is to the temper which would rather find 
a flaw vhan discover the diamond to be perfect, ur that 
which has caught the negative tone which considers all 
religion a thing of little moment, and which could see, 
unmoved, opinions which form the bopes and joys of 
millions upset as the result{of scientific discovery; or 
that which rejects absolutely and apart from any ques- 
tion of evidence the supernatural in the Bible, but has 
not infrequently a faith which would remove mountains 
in the shverest guesswork of the scientist, or those 
myth theories which awaken the wonder of our common- 
sense 


Bat he did not regard this intellectual energy as 
unfavourable to the Christian faith or to their work 


as its preachers. Not a few among the chiefs and 


rinoes in the regions of general literature and science 

aid their lifework on the altar of Him who had filled 
them with His own light, and they might safely 
aay the outcome of the literature of this generation 
on its positive side „ 4 of an atmo- 
sphere which meant to vulgar blasphemy, 
and which had withered into lifelessness views on 
religious subjects which were to their fathers a 
sorrow and lament, Think of some of the pub- 
lished works written to oppose Christianity during 
the last century, and reflect how repugnant to the 
feeling of En men they would be if issued now. 
It mee — for their * . — * 
mental atmosphere impregn with the philosophy 
of Hamilton, the —— of Carlyle and Ruskin, 
and the fine sanctities of thought in the poetry of 
Tennyson and Browning. The speaker went on to 
say that he thought there was room for much 
anxiety relative to the prevailing philosophies of 
Europe, such as the logical pantheism of which 
1 the prophet. From him asa direct pro- 
duct came Strauss, and now, popularised in America 
and England by Emerson and others, his baneful 
influence had extended more widely than they liked 
to think. So of Positivism at the opposite pole of 
philosophic method. The havoc all this made in the 
general thought of the country, and consequently 
in that of their own congregations, especially among 
the young, was indescribable. How could they 
most wisely deal with such a condition of things ? 


We cannot, nor ought we if we could, ignore it, for 
it touches our work at every point, and we cannot, if 
we would, as an entire ministry, meet the scientist in 
his own domain, There are in our ranks some fitted 
to perform this high service, and to them we look, not 
merely for defence, but as preachers to the tinest 
culture, as the harmonisers of truth with truth, as 
Christ’s chosen ones to keep our literary leaders 
Christian. To the mass of us this mission is not given, 
and yet we all have to contend with the spirit of the 
time. To the question, What sball we do? the answer 
promavy comes—Preach the Gospel. Vet that is what 
we believe we have been doing since our entrance 
upon ministerial life. Has then the Gospel failed? To 


that questior there is but one answer, au unequivocal 


No. As we follow the reflection it dawns upon us that 
avy failure upon our part may have been in method, 
not in the truth we handled, and we earnestly seek 
direction from the Spirit Himself how we may best 
discharge our grand but solemn duty. A bint comes 
from our adversaries; they allege we are ever dealing 
with airy and uosubstantial theories and that we 
always lead where they on principle decline to follow, 
into the universe of the unverifiable. Of course, we 
can admit that such an objection will lie against all 
religions, if you put aside the reasoning upon which 
the truth revealed, but incapable of human test, is 
believed in. But to say of a system of truth like the 
Christian, the keystone of which is the historic life 
and human beauty of the Son of Man, that it need 
not be studied, for it canvot be verified, is an astound- 
ing assertion, Yet the very challenge may be of use 
if it incites us to one kind of Christian teaching within 
the power of us all, We can saturate the minds of 


our hearers with the facts of the Gospel record and | 
lead them by a process of induction from Galilean 
nt to the Son of God who is Lord over all. 
with what you can verify, comes as a taunt 
from some lips, fyet is wise counsel when rightly 
understood. 
On the intellectual side, their feet were upon 
anite, and they dealt with the verifiable when 
they taught the facts and precepts of our Lord's 
life. On the emotional and spiritual side, they 
dealt with the verifiable when they put forth their 
powers to paint the human beauty of His life and 
the pathetic incidents of His death. Ifthe minds 
of hearers were filled with these, their help would 
not be needed to make the induction as to the 
rson and the mission of the Christ of history.” 

o criticism or scientific discovery would alarm 
them, and the infidel would assail them in vain. 
With his whole soul he believed with the late Pro- 
fessor Rogers, a name which touched tender chords 
in the hearts of many who now listened to him, 
that The Gospel must cease to exist before 
infidelity can succeed.” The town in which they 
met called up to him lasting associations. It was 
in Cardiff he preached on the Sunday previous to 
his formal entrance upon college life, and he heard 
to-day the loving prophecy, uttered at its close, of 
one who died on other shores, as to his ministerial 
fature. The neighbourhood was fragrant to him 
with the fragrance of human love, and within easy 
reach of that spot he was the owner of a little 

rave, But putting aside personal reminiscences, 
e wished to say a few words about Wales, of which 
Cardiff might be called the capital :— 

You who labour amid her mountains and in her sweet 
sequestered valleys have not to suffer as we in England 
do from the influence of Church authority, and your 
vision of truth and your grand natural pulpit oratory 
have never been dimmed or hampered by the fear of 
overstepping some written or unwritten creed. Among 
the beautiful things in this land of beauty perhaps the 
most beautiful is the Christian simplicity and purity of 
its home-life, Upon these hills the winter of the soul 
does not yet lie your children still love the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God. Not to you, then, have I 
rpoken with immediate reference, Yet other days may 
be in store fer you also. For one, I think of them aod 
you without the slightest fear as to the issue. Time 
was when over Wales there brooded spiritual darkness 
—thick darkness that might be felt. At the call of 
God a few devoted men sprang forth to bear the torch 
of light into the black night and relight the very lamps 
of the temple itself. Soon upon your mountain heights 
flashed the rosy dawn of morn, and soon, reaching up 
the sky, the Sun of Righteousness filled every valle 
with His heavenly glory. Since that reformation Wels 
Nonconformity has borne a noble testimony for liberty 
and Christian truth, The spirit of your fathers is not 
dead: in the holy places of this temple of nature the 
Shekinah stil] flames, and come what may of conflict 
and of trial, yours will never be the shame of deserting 
liberty or of sitting with silent lips while souls are 
dying, but, inspired with the ardour which danger or 
difficulty begets in brave hearts, you will make hill and 
vale to ring again with the glad tidings of a living 
Saviour who has “ power on earth to forgive sins,” 


CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGES. 

After the delivery of the President’s address, a 
paper was read by Mr. Henry Spicer on Ques- 
tions connected with the Reform of our College 
System,” in the course of which he said that the 
condition of theological or religious opinion around 
us necessitated their colleges being fairly abreast of 
the other general and professional institutions of 
the day. The conditions of theological or religious 
opinion around us necessitated it. Must not all 
who „ te we with the sober strength of the old 
Puritan theology and worship feel anxious about de- 
velopment? The Evangelicalism and spiritual good 
and mental stimulus of our fathors 6 ge degenerat:- 
ing into u mystic sensationalism with which, at any 
rate, intellect has little to do. A reasonable sub- 
ones to Church authority, and a manly reverence 
or the sacraments as symbols of deep Christian 
mystery, have sunk into a belief in supernatural 
modus operandi that contradicts reason and would 
revolt common-sense, if man would bring it to the 
test ; while, on the other side, scientific culture is 
proclaiming dogmas that can hardly be distinguished 
from the blackest Materialism, and that seem to 
us to involve the denial, not of Congregationalism 
merely, but of Christianity itself. General educa- 
tion amongst us has in recent years considerably 
risen, and has become decidedly anti-clerical. At 
any rate, once the minister was usually the best 
educated man in his chapel ; now that can hardly 
be said, and our boys and girls are being educated 
at the feet of men who scarcely conceal their con- 
tempt for the cloth, He made bold to say that 
if a philosophic or scientific book of the 
highest order of merit were to appear, it 
would be a great hindrance to its popularity 
if it were known to be written by a clergyman of 
avy denomination. The anonymous author of 
„Supernatural Religion” writes a book, that runs 
through many editions, and the masterly reply of 
the Bishop of Durham falls almost dead. What 
but a great rousing of ministerial education can 
give us men who are in avy way capable of dealing 
with difficulties such as these, and of again esta- 
a9 g the old authority and power of the Christian 
ulpit. | 
* After this the Rev. A. MAckENNAL, B. A., 
submitted an ad interim report of the special com- 
mittee recommending—1. That it was advisable 
that the curriculum of arts should be separated 
from the theological curriculum. 2. It was de- 
sirable that their colleges should conſine them- 
selves to their special function as places of theo- 
logical learning. 3. Under due supervision, use 
should be made by the students of Universit 


lege, and in cases in which it might be desirable of 
Oxford and Cambridge and the Scottish Universi- 
ties. 4. That an increasing number of candidates for 
the ministry should be obtained from those who 
had graduated at one of their English or Scottish 
Universities. 5, The further elevation of the 
standard of examination for entrance to their 
colleges, and, so long as necessary, special pro- 
vision to be made for the ordinary college work. 
6. It was desirable that two general boards of 
education be formed, one in connection with the 
Northern, and one in connection with the Southern 
College, for the purpose of furthering the werk of 
the colleges and stimulating the interest of the 
churches in ministerial education. 7. That the 
committee of the Congregational Union be requested 
as soon as possible to invite the committees of the 
Cheshunt, Hackney, New, and Western Colleges, 
in the south, and Airedale, Lancashire, and 
Rotherham Colleges, in the north, to meet in con- 
ference, with a view to the immediate formation of 
these boards. 8. That these boards when formed be 
required, in addition to giving effect to the previous 
resolutions of the committee, to consider inter alia 
the following questions :—The foundation of travel 
ling scholarships for distinguished students; the 
endowment of theological chairs; the best means 
of elevating the standard of proficiency at the 
entrance examination of the students ; whether it 
would be possible and advisable to remove one or 
more of the colleges to Oxford or Cambridge ; the 
best means of giving counsel and assistance to 
students and candidates for the ministry ; the best 
means of securing joint action between the two 
boards. Mr. Mackennal, in also moving the 
following resolution, said he attached the very 
utmost importance to the recommendation of the 
committee as toa liberal use being made of the 
national Universities, and he believed if this were 
done other recommendations would follow in due 
course, He moved :— 

That the assembly cordially receives the ad interim 
report of the special committee appointed!to consider 
what reforms are desirable in our college system; that 
it places on record its recognition of the urgent need 
which exists for the improvement of our methods of 
ministerial training, and its satisfaction that the subject 
is engaging the attention of those concerned in the 
practical working of our colleges; that it learns 
with satisfaction that the attention of the com- 
mittee has been called to the question, how far the 
liberal use of our national Universities and colleges for 
the secular education of our students and the co-opera- 
tion of our existing colleges for more efficient theological 
training are necessary to any efficient scheme of college 
reforms ; and that it approves of the proposal to hold 
conferences of the committees or other representatives 
of our northern or southern colleges to consider the 
recommendations of a special committee, and urges the 
subscribers to the colleges and churches generally 
systematically to interest themselves in ministerial 
education so as to be able to direct or further endeavours 
for its improvement. 

The Rev. J. MACFADYEN, in seconding the reso- 
lution, remarked that he supposed they were all of 
one mind that the work of hrist in the world could 
not be so successfully carried out until disestablish- 
ment had become an accomplished fact. Practically 
at present their ministry was to the middle classes. 
The proposition was unanimously adopted. 


THE REMOVAL OF MINISTERS. 

The Rev. R. ANN moved, and the Rev. H. T. 
Roxpsouns, B. A., seconded, a resolution to the effect 
that the assembly, referring to the difficulties which 
attend the removal and re-settlement of ministers, 
recommends the several county associations to 
consider the desirableness of appointing a 
confidential committee, with which vacant 
churches and unsettled ministers may correspond. 
Alderman Law (Bradford) moved, and Mr. H. Lez, 
J.P. (Manchester), seconded, the addition ofa rider 
as follows, ‘‘ who shall also consider all applications 
for entrance into the Congregational ministry from 
men who have not passed through the training of 
our colleges.” A long discussion ensued, in which 
the Revs. Professor Barker, J. Baldwin Brown, B.A., 
A. Hannay, J. Guinness Rogers, and Mr. Alderman 
Manton took part; and ultimately it was referred 
to the reference committee, with a view to its con- 
sideration at a subsequent session of the Union. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 

Sectional meetings were held in the afternoon at 
Charles-street Chapel, the chair being occupied by 
Mr. Alderman Law, J.P. (Bradford), when a paper 
was read on The Application of Business Methods 
to Church Administration,” by Mr. Henry Lee, J.P., 
(Manchester). In Bethany Baptist Chapel a pape 
was read by Mr. T. Bowick (Bedford) on The 
value of colportage as an evangelistic agency, and 
the importance of systematic arrangements being 
made for it by the county associations.” Mr. T. R. 
Hill, M.P., who presided, stated that there were 
many differences of opinion as to the best method 
of spreading the Gospel. They had an Episcopal 
view of the matter a short time ago from a reverend 
prelate, who seemed to think he would have the 
soldier precede the missionary the bombshell before 
the sound of the Gospel. He (Mr. Hill) had a 
great respect for bishops and for the prelate in par- 
ticular, but he rejoiced that it was not the bishop 
of any Free Church who said such a thing. Moffat, 
Livingstone, and missionaries who preceded them 
breathed the reverse of that spirit. He believed 
colportage was the best means that could be 
employed for spreading the Gospel in remote regions. 
A resolution recommending the committee of the 
Union to invite the county associations to consider 
whether they could in any way employ colportage 
as a subsidiary agency in their work of evangelising 
the more destitute portions of the country, was 


College, Owens College, and the Yorkshire Col- 


unanimously adopted. 
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EVENING MEETING. 


In the evening a joint meeting of the Church 
Aid and Home Missionary Society and South 
Wales Association was held in Wood-street Chapel. 
There was a very crowded attendance. The chair 
was occupied at seven o’clock by Mr. H. LEE, J. P.; 
of Manchester, who, speaking for the Church Aid 
Society, said that they aimed at the federation of all 
Congregational churches in the country, so that the 
strong could help the weak by their influence upon 
others, and the help they themselves rendered to 
increase the — of their ministers. If the 
were to hold their position in the land and ful 
their purpose there, they must show that volun- 
taryism was not a failure, but a grand success, 
if they strove for concerted action and aggressive 
power. 

The Rev. B. WILLIAMS (Swansea), speaking for 
the South Wales Association, said they endeavoured 
to provide English-speaking places of worship. The 
total increase of the income of the society had been 
8,4031. They sustained forty English Congrega- 
tional churches, Mr. S. Morley promised them 
5,000/. if they built twenty-five chapels in South 
Wales. They had succeeded in building twenty- 
one, and Mr. Morley had paid them 4,180/. They 
3 shortly to be affiliated with the Church Aid 

ociety. | 

The Rev. W. F. CLARKSON, B.A. (Birmingham), 
in explaining the objects and urging the claims of 
the Church Aid Society, spoke of the disadvan- 
tages under which the Nonconformists in many 


parts of England laboured—disadvantages which 


were unknown in Wales, where their vigour 
and strength puzzled and confounded Church 
Congresses. (Laughter and applause.) Referring 
tc the present obstacles of home mission 
work, he said truly the outlook of the 
country was bad. They had to put up with unjust 
wars and an oppressive Government, which they all 
so much deplored—a Government which taught the 
people to call good evil and evil good; but he 
trusted the coming election would sweep the 
Beaconsfield Administration away—(applause)—and 
that it would be succeeded by one that would do 
and teach the right. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. H. RIcHARD, M. P., said the societies whose 
claims they had met to advocate were admirable 
organisations, and deserved their warmest support. 
The Welsh people had lately passed through 
strange times, something similar to a course of 
vivisection. People who knew nothing of their inner 
life had passed ex cathedrd judgment upon them. 
They had been told they did not know their own 
language, and that they werea discontented people. 
Politically they should borrow some of the fire of 
the Irish — and then their just claims would 
not be ignored by successive Governments. (Ap- 

lause.) Referring to the recent meeting of the 

hurch Congress, the hon. member said they had 
been charged with the crime of Nonconformity, 
and the result appeared to be that things remained 
much as they were before the outflow of oratory at 
Swansea. eir Church friends seemed more con- 
cerned to redeem Wales from Dissent than to re- 
deem it from sin, They wished them to leave their 
chapels and go over to the Church fold for the pur- 

ose, he supposed, of being shorn. (Cheers and 
langhter.) To this invitation he (the speaker) as 
their representative, gave an emphatic ‘‘ No!” 
(Loud cheers. ) 

Addresses were also delivered by the Revs. J. 
Waite, B.A. (Cardiff), and E. J. Hartland. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT SWANSEA. 


As stated in our last number, the Church Congress 
has been holding its series of annual meetings at 
Swansea, and they were exceedingly well attended. 
They commenced with a series of services in the 
churches of the town on Tuesday, and ended on 
Friday. The Primate preached at the parish church 
to the Bishop of Winchester at Holy Trinity. The 
first service was attended by the Mayor and Cor- 
porrtion in state, though some of its members had 
protested against that act. The Congress was 
opened in the afternoon at the Music Hall, which 
was crowded. The Bishop of St. David’s, who pre- 
sided, defined the Church Congress as a pro- 
miscuous gathering of clergy and laity meeting 
annually in one or other of our most important 
towns in order to ventilate and discuss matters of 

rave interest to the welfare of the Church of 

ngland as by law established, and to its sister and 
daughter churches in other lands, excluding, how- 
ever, from the discussion direct questions of 
doctrine. The points upon which the president 
dwelt as pleasing characteristics of Church con- 
gresses were, first, that they were mixed assemblies 
of laymen and clergymen ; second, that they were 
not confined to the adherents of any party, but were 
as broad as the Church of England ; thirdly, that, 
subject to the limitations which it is necessary to 
impose for the sake of preserving order in so large 
an assembly, there was perfect freedom of 
discussion ; and fourthly, that the work of the 
Congress was not local but general in its scope. 
The difficulties of the Church in Wales, accordin 
to the Bishop of St. David's, are the poverty o 
its endowments, the bi-lingual character of the 
country, and its geographical isolation. He took 
exception to Mr. Gladstone’s statement that the 
Welsh were a nation of Nonconformists. A some: 
what larger acquaintance with the facts of the case 
would, in his opinion, have induced that distin- 
guished person to state his case in a somewhat less 
trenchant manner. His own experience was that 
in this diocese the average attendance at the holy 


| communion in the English Church, in roportion 


to the population, scarcely fell short of that which 
was found in other parts of the kingdom where 
Nonconformity was far less influential. 

When the presidential address was concluded 
the members of the Congress were called upon 
to repeat the Apostles’ Creed standing, and 
after this there was a rush to the National 
Schools, where the subject of discussion was 
‘‘higher and intermediate education in Wales.” 
Some of the ers claimed University institu- 
tious for Wales, and that some of the close scholars 
enjoyed by the Principality should be opened. But 
on the other hand, the statement that until Wales 
had better primary and intermediate education, it 
could not afford to stand open competition, was 
considerably applauded. : 


THE CAUSES OF AND REMEDY FOR DISSENT,—HOME 
REUNION, 


This was the subject for discussion at the evenin 
meeting iu the Music Hall, and it drew a ful 
audience. Three papers were read—the first, b 
the Bishop of Winchester, who deplored that reli- 

ious differences had in the past been aggravated 

rst by political discord, and then by intolerance 
and persecution. He regarded it now as unques- 
tionable that Rome on the one side, and unbelief 
on the other, were gazing at the condition of the 
English Church, and counting on an easy victory 
over forces which had no unity or cohesion. What 
he urged was that the Church of England should 
not throw all the blame of the separation of the 
Churches on others. Where two parties quarrelled, 
there were mostly faults in both; and he admitted 
that the Church had too often shown itself wooden 
and inflexible and sometimes political, worldly, and 
intolerant. Still he would not clamour as some did, for 
all the blame, for he did not hold it true that it was 
all deserved by them. He deprecated all concession 
of real principle. The doctrines of the Church 
were all in the Bible, and could not be given up or 
watered down. He believed much could be done 
without yielding. They could regard the Church, 
not as a sect, but as a world-wide society meant to 
include in it all who accepted Christ as their King. 
He counselled endeavours to shun mixing u 
religion with politics ; he traced probably half of 


the evils in the Church of England for fifteen ' 


hundred years to this. He advised the encourage- 
ment of a great deal of lay work and lay counsel, 
the enlistment of a lower order of clergy, the 
toleration of irregular devotional services, and the 
organisation of a great deal more missionary and 
evangelistic labour at home and abroad. The 
Wesleyan, and other Methodist bodies, had done a 
noble evangelising work—their defect was that, 
having brought in, they could not sufficiently build 
up. The Church, he added, could do both if it 
fully exerted itself; and added, in conclusion, that 


a great deal more ought to be done in the way of 
foreign missions. 


Canon CuRTEIS, who followed with another paper, 
in the course of his remarks observed that they 
believed the reconciliation of their alienated 
brethren would be like winter dropping into 
spring, both events at present equally incredible, 
yet one of them was certain, and why should the 
other seem impossible? With God's help nothing 
was impossible. There were two things which were 
the cause of persistent Dissent. The first cause 
was the hereditary feeling of suspicion and dislike 
which was a legacy handed down from past times. 
That could not be doubted, and why should they 
doubt that the Christian ministers about to 
assemble at Cardiff at the Congregational Union 
were not men in whom was the spirit of Christian 
kindness? They might depend upon it that they 
had no monopoly of God’s good gifts, and if the 
spirit of reconciliation be not one of His pre- 
cious gifts, he was afraid he had not read 
his Bible aright, and he had been wrong all 
the days of his life.- (Apyplause.) Noncon- 
formists often complained of the stiffness 


and coercion of the Church polity. There was no 


coercive power in the country but that of the State. 
No sword was drawn but the sword of the Queen. 
The Establishment is not in question, but only the 
area of its influence. It seemed to him that the 
Dissenting ministers suffered more from arbi- 
trary authority than the clergy did. He had been 
told that a Congregational minister might be struck 
off the rolls without appeal, and a late Wesleyan Pre- 
sident once boasted that while it cost a bishop 
4.0001. to crush a clergyman, it only cost him a 
halfpenny postcard to remove a minister. What 
the Church needed was the consolidation and reform 
of their cumbrous Convocation—(cheers)—abandon- 
ing all idea that it was a sort of Cinderella who 
should be invited to Parliament ; thus adapting its 
mechanism to the work which it is expected to per- 
form. The remedy for Nonconformity was simply 
the presentation in a concrete shape of the lovely 
* of catholicity, the realisation of the glorious 
ideal of the Church. (Applausc.) 

The Rev. J. W. Barpscery followed with a paper, 
in the course of which he said that if the hopes of 
the Home Reunion Society were to be in any mea- 
sure realised, they must stand in the old historic 
position of the Church of England in rela- 
tion to the Church of Rome, The greatest 
hindrance to Home Reunion with Nonconformists 
was the attitude of a large section of the Church. 
He gave several quotations with the object of show- 
ing that while + Church of England had looked 
upon union with Rome as practically hopeless, she 
had not looked upon the breach between herself 
and the Protestant Churches as altogether irre- 
vocable, As he took his seat, he would just men- 


tion the second principle—that if there were to be 
any hopes of reunion they must not, as members of 
the Church of England, compromise any principles 
to which they were pledged. (Loud and continued 
cheering.) To compromise a principle in order to 
conciliate an enemy was to destroy unity itself. It 
was their happiness to belong to a Church which, 
while abiding by a certain probity, yet in its his- 
tory, teaching, and progress, enjoined the universal 
principle of love; carrying out the words of the 
Apostle— Grace be with all those who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth.” 


Then followed a general discussion, as to the drift 
of which the intelligent correspondent of the Daily 
News gives a very good idea :—Earl Nelson pro- 
mulgated a view of the condition of reconciliation 
with the Nonconformists which seemed to be much 
more acceptable to the Congress than it is likely to 
be to some of the bodies to whom his terms are 
offered. ‘‘ He should be quite content,” he said, 
„to rest upon Wesley’s rule, that so long as they 
were prepared to receive the sacraments at the 
hands of an apostolic ministry they were members 
of the Church.” Prebendary Clark also laid it 
down that the Episcopate was the spirit of unity, 
for that was the basis laid down by our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. The attitude of a large 
section within the Church towards the doctrines 
and tenets of the Church of Rome was recognised 
by several speakers as magnifying the difference 
between the Church of —— and other Protes- 


tant churches. Mr. Layman, parishioner of St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, excited a dissentient demonstra- 


tion, but more applause, by citing the Church’s 
acceptance of and interpretation of her doctrines 
at the hands of secular authority as a reason 
why Dissenters kept aloof. That is not my 
assertion,” said Mr, Layman, in deprecation 
of the few hostile cries, adding, amid great 
laughter, I know the Church does not accept 
it. She repudiates it.” The appearance of Cancn 
Ryle was the signal for hearty applause, which was 
often repeated as the rev. gentleman eloquently 
traced four-fifths of Dissent to the feilure of the 
people in times past to find the Gospel in the pulpit 
of the Church of England, and fervently dcnounced 
the loose lives of the clergy and the impolicy of the 
Bishops of Wales in times past. Mr. Hussey Vivian, 
M.P., propounded the novel view for a Churchman 
that the Church itself might be guilty of schism in 
not doing all it could to endeavour to conform with 
the great body of Nonconformity. He could see 
no essential difference between Churchmen and the 
great body of Protestant Dissenters, and he there- 
fore counselled the Congress to appoint a committee 
to investigate the apparent differences with the 
object of actively promoting progress towards a 
sublime ideal of unity. Other speakers recognised 
reunion as improbable, but unanimously counselled 
fraternity, and Bishop Perry went so far as to say 
that he would not require Dissenters to admit that 
episcopacy was of the essence of the Gospel. This 
opinion, however, so different from that of the 
earlier speakers, was not made without provoking 
manifestations of impatience. 

Amongst the speakers during this discussion was 
Canon Ryle, who said that the main cause of 
Dissent lay in a nutshell. He did not for a 
moment think that the Dissenters had any abstract 
objeotion to the Liturgy of the Church of England. 
(Applause.) He believed that Dissenters were con- 
tent with the Liturgy as it was. (Applause.) Nor 
did he at all believe that they had any objection 
to Episcopacy—if he might judge from the way in 
which a great many came to look at a bishop when 
they had a chance of seeing him. (Laughter and 
1 Nor, again, did he think that Dissenters 
objected to cathedrals and cathedral services. 
When a few years ago he preached in the nave of 
Peterborough Cathedral, he was told by an intelli- 
= informer that a good many of the hearers were 

issenters. (Applause. ) or did he himself 
believe, as his friend Mr. Layman had referred to 
it, that Nonconformists cared much about eccle- 
siastical courts. He did not think that they 
troubled their minds with such subjects. It was 
his decidedly firm opinion that one of the great 
sources of the greater part of Dissent—or four- 
fifths of it—was because the people did not 
find the Gospel in the pulpit of the Church 
of England, and therefore went out of it. 
Beyond all doubt the greater part of the chapels in 
the country were of modern date. People wanted 
food for their souls, and when they could not get it 
in the Church they could not starve, and went 
where they could get food. fe eel When 
people saw the manner in which Churchmen lived 
many years ago, they left the Church of England 
and sought instruction elsewhere. (Applause.) 
The conduct of the prelates to Dissenters in those 
days was terrible, The Bishop of St. David's 
revoked the licence of Daniel Rowlands, who did 
not upbraid the Prayer-book. He loved the 
Articles, the Liturgy, the Prayer-book, and the 
works of the Reformers, He was full of the Church 
of England theology. He was turned out of the 
Church of England because their bishop did not 
understand the times. Because Daniel Rowlands 
was a man who preached in the 2 air, on the 
hill sides, and cordially lifted up the standard of 
the Church, and simply because he was declaring 
the message of Jesus Christ, the Bishop of St. 
David’s withdrew his licence, and that caused a 
vast amount of the Welsh Dissent of the present 
day. (Applause. ) 


THE CHURCH OF ENULAND IN WALES, 


This was one of the prominent topics of Thurs- 
day's sitting. It was introduced by a peper read 


The subject was pursued by the Rev. Dr. Walters, 


guage understood by the — — ; that in Wales, of 
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by the Bishop of Bangor, who was followed by the 
Dean of Bangor. The latter dealt with facts as they 
and the following extract will show the extent 
of his candour :—In 1800 the thirty-five Dissenting 
— of 1715 had become well-nigh 1,000. 
Methodism, long re to the outrages of mobs 
and to the frowns of authority, grew, for its roots 
were nourished by the waters that forced their wa 
out when men had choked their true channe 
in the Church. In 1879 it has 1,134 con tions, 
116,016 communicants, 275,406 hearers, and raises 
164,073. a year. The Welsh Oongregationalists 
have 983 chapels, more than 180,000 adherents, and 
raise more than 100, 000“. a year. The Welsh 
Baptists have more than 600 * and the 
Welsh Wesleyans are a considerable body. The 
number of worshippers above ten years of age 
adhering to these four bodies has been stated on 
good authority to be 686,220, of whom 656,000 
worship in elsh. Thus out of 1,006,100 
souls, who, according to Mr. Ravenstein, speak 
Welsh, 800,000 are attached more or less closel 
to the 3,000 chapels. Statistical apologists wi 
hint that these Nonconformists exist only on 3 
Paper adherents do not give money. The elsh 
Nonconformists give far more than 300,000/. a year. 
The Church has lost the mass of the Welsh-speaking 
population, of whom 500, 000 must be virtually 
— Although the landlords of Wales are 
y Charchmen, at least two-thirds of the poli- 
tical power of Wales are Nonconformists. Such is 
the present position of the Church in Wales. She 
hes five-sixths of the Welsh-speaking peo 
— d' middle da, In 1715 ahe 
upper an iddle „ dm 171 e 
— 4 by thirty-five Nonconformist chapels, 
in 1879 by more than 3,000. Then the Welsh 
literature came almost entirely from the clergy ; 
now it comes almost exclusively from Noncon- 
formists. The tale of the Church’s ruin in Wales 
issimple. For one hundred and fifty years the 
head of every diocese was an im t ecclesiastic, 
t of the langu out of sympathy with the 
amr It graduall the mark of the 
gnified clergy that they were dumb in the 
language of the people. To theWelsh the cathedral 
became a fortress garrisoned wi men who 
despised — Welsh except Welsh endow- 
ments. Instinotively, strong Welshmen of elo- 
uence, intellect, and influence shunned the Church. 
— t was more attractive to them, because the 
ohapels contained their countrymen, and the Church 
had lost them. They preferred flocks without 
tithes to tithes without flocks, The Church has 
made material p of late. Churches, par- 
sonages, schools, have been built, and on the cathe- 
drals, after great efforts, over many years, half as 
much money has been spent as is raised by Welsh 
Methodism in one year. But how many of the 
churches are empty? Five-sixths of the 
Welsh-speaking million are outside the Church. 
How can that be altered? The Church must be 
treated as the Church of the Welsh people, and not 
as the Church of the English ing minority. 

Amongst those who toc. in thesubsequent dis- 
cussion was Lord ABERDARE, who thought that the 
best feature of modern improvement was that which 
devoted itself to providing Church services in the 
Welsh language. Church barometer, he thought, 
wees y rising, but humanly speaking, he saw 
no p t of the conditions of the seventh century, 
when all Welshmen belonged to the Church, being 
reproduced, 

Mr. Vivian intimated on the previous day that in his 
opinion tho Churoh had only to throw open her arms in 
a charitable spirit, and the whole Dissenting population 

would fly into them. He did not believe it. 

Mr. Vivian, M. P.: Neither do I. (Laughter.) 

Lord Aberdare thought his hon. friend said so, but 
he did not see why he should repudiate it, as it would 
be a most desirable thi (Cheers,) All he would say 
was that he thought it hopeless to look for success in 
that direction. © fact was that the Celtic element in 
the Welsh was unfavourable to the calm, devotional 
character of the English liturgy. 


of Swansea, who did not wish to take a desponding 
view of their ition ; the Bishop of Lianparr, 
who was pulled up by the president’s bell, and Mr. 
H. VIVIAN, who gave some statistics to show that 
the Church in Wales was ina far better condition 
than it had been for a long time, and reiterated the 
counsel of the Archbishop of Canterbury, in his 
opening sermon, to look for Christian unity, and 
not for absolute uniformity. Mr. Grirritus, Q. C., 
and the Rev. Dr. Evans also addressed the meeting, 
and the Bishop of St. Asarn advocated the strict 
carrying out = = tsa’ to have the which gave 

every parish the ve the service per- 
formed and the Sacrament administered in a lan- 


l 
elsh, (Cheers.) 


INTERNAL UNITY IN THE CHURCH, 


This subject was discussed on Thursday before a 
crowded audience, Canon ASHWELL, who read a 
er on the subject, said that in his opinion, the 

of all the means of promoting internal unity 
in the Church was the plain, old, simple truths of 
11 the spiritual life in each individual soul, 

it was satisfactory to find the manifest 
8 of the conscience of the Church during 
the fow years in that direction. 

Canon Ry zg, in hei on the same subject, said 
they were all agr t in every Christian com- 
munity unity was the one grand secret of stren 
usefulness, and comfortable working. ey 

agreed that there was a sad want 


course, meant in 


Protestantism was the backbone of the Church 
of England, and any attempt to procure unity 
by removing or widening Protestantism would 
enate the vast majority of Churchmen and kill 
the Church. Peace between Romeand the Anglican 
communion, unless Rome first made peace with 
Christ and the Bible, he held to be objectionable 
and impossible. The parties were rightly divorced 
300 years ago, and he protested emphatically against 
re and he forbade the banns. (Cheers and 
laughter.) Nor yet would he waste words on the 
wild theories of those who wished to do away with 
all Articles and written terms of communion, and 
to make a vague earnestness a substitute for 
faith and sound doctrine. A house must have a 
foundation, and a Church must have a creed. 
Unity purchased at the expense of distinctive truth, 
and built on the ruins of creeds and doctrines, is a 
miserable, cold, worthless unity, and he, for one, 
wanted none of it. (Cheers.) The unity whose 
possibilities he desired to consider was unity 
among loyal Churchmen”—Churchmen who, 
while they occupied different standpoints, were 
honestly agreed on certain common fundamental 
principles. 
Unity built on an amalgamation of Lambeth and the 
Vatican is the baseless fabric of adream. Protestantism 
is the backbone of the Church of England, and any 
attempt to procure unity by removing or widening our 
Protestantism will alienate the vast majority of Church- 
men and kill the Church, I shall not waste words on 
the wild theories of those who wish to do away with all 
articles and written terms of communion, and to make 
a vague “ earnestness” a substitute for faith and sound 
doctrine, The unity whose possibilities I desire to con- 
sider is unity among Churchmen who, while they occupy 
different standpoints, are honestly agreed on certain 
common fundamental principles. My first 1 
is that, if we want to obtain more 5 among Church- 
men, we must cultivate the habit of recognising the 
grace of God and love to Christ wherever that grace 
and love are to be found. My second suggestion 
is this—if we want to promote unity among 
Churchmen, we must cultivate the habit of tole- 
rating courteously diversities of > ao and prac- 
tice about the non-necessaria of religion, My 
third suggestion is—if we want to obtain more 
unity among Churchmen, we should cultivate oppor- 
tunities of meeting men of other schools on neutral 
ground, My fo and last suggestion is this—if we 
would obtain more unity with Churchmen of other 
schools of thought, we must co-operate with them 
whenever we can. Co-operation for objects of a 
temporal or semi-temporal kiud is clearly a possibility 
for the relief of poverty and distress or for general aid 
to sufferers from war, pestilence, or famine, Supporting 
the maintenance of a Scriptural system of education 
ainst a secular system, maintaining the union of 
Church and State, promoting measures of Church 
reform, I see no reason why loyal Churchmen of all 
schools should not heartily work together. I must 
honestly say co-operation with Churchmen who differ 
from you seems open to grave objections, and that it is 
my deliberate conviction that if High, Broad, and Low 
Churchmen are sincere, outspoken, hearty, and earnest 
in their several views, it is difficult for them to work 
comfortably together in direct dealings with souls. Our 
want of unity is one great cause of weakness in the 
Church of England. 


The Rev. A. J. Ross, D.D., followed with a 
r on the same subject, after which an animated 
ebate took place. The Rev. Mr. MAITLAND asked 
his brethren to withdraw their support from every 
SE age which lived by fanning the flames of 
i in the Church, and also to withdraw their 
support from all associations which formed the 
centre of hostile camps and trained recruits to keep 
alive civil war within the Church. The Bishop of 
WINCHESTER did not believe that there was any 
fundamental difference in the large schools of the 
Church of England, though there might be some in 
the small schools and amongst individuals. If they 
wanted to have unity they must not try to make 
out that their neighbours differed from them, but 
rather let them try to find out in what respects 
their neighbours agree with them. Above all, he 
warned them to beware of party newspapers and 


magazines. 
OTHER TOPICS, 


Of the multifarious topics discussed by the Con- 
in addition to the above, we have not space 
deal. One of these was on volantary schools and 
the best means of promoting religious education in 
them and Board schools. In the course of the dis- 
cussion on this subject Mr. Brriry, M. P., said 
that in the national schools diocesan inspection was 
taking the place of Government inspection, and very 
good progress was reported. The number of 
children, he added, withdrawn from religious 
instruction was insignificant, if such a term could 
be applied to such a subject. Viscount Emiyn 
M.P., Carmarthenshire, chairman of a local school 
bosrd, said that in his district religious education 
was always given in Board schools, and he hoped it 
would be continued. | 
Another subject dealt with was ‘‘ Diocesan Synods 
and Conferencer,” on which the Dean of Lichfie'd 
read a paper, and said he anticipated ‘that the 
Church of England, with fully developed diocesan 
and synodical machinery, would still remain the 
National Church, and, retaining its holy alliance 
with the State, would carry out its great miesion of 
spreading pure and undefiled Christianity among 
nations, (Loud cheers.) Mr. Bxnxsrond Horn, 
M.P., said that beside the legal authority of 
the Church, there had grown up a volun- 
tary body—the Convocation—and 1 trusted 
that it would still develop, and that they would 
eventually shake hands with each other. He was 
of opinion that the Cathedral Chapters would form 


were equall 
of beef unity in the Church of England. 


one part of the proposed 


body of bishop, chapters, synod, and conference, 
(Cheers. ) 
On the subject of Church Temperance Work“ 
Canon ELIIsox read a paper, and called upon all 
interested in temperance work to sink their small 
differences, and draw the sword against the common 
foe. Mr. J. Coke Fow er, the stipendiary — 2 
strate of Swansea, also read a paper, and strongly 
advocated counter attractions, as well as advising 
magistrates to be very particular respecting trans- 
fers of licences. Lord ABERDARE spoke strongly 
in favour of the clergy providing healthy recreation 
for their parishioners, in the shape of clubs, and in 
the organisation of amateur entertainments, He 
did not wish to underrate the value of sermons, but 
it was highly desirable that the influence of the 
clergy should be exerted amongst that class who did 
not as a rule attend sermons. : 
On Thursday evening there were two meetings 
of the working classes, at one of which the pro- 
ceedings were conducted in Welsh, the Bishop of 
Bangor being in the chair, and the Dean of Bangor 
being amongst the speakers. The Bishop of St. 
Davids presided over the or meeting, and the 
principal speakers were the Bishop of Winchester, 
the Bishop of Oxford, the Rev. Canon Ryle, and 
Mr. Beresford Hope. Both meetings were well- 
attended. The Bishop of St. Davids, in the course 
of his speech, said he had lived long enough in 
Wales to love the Welsh and respect the Welsh 
working men very much. Amongst the very poor 
the virtues they possessed were conspicuous, and 
so also were the vices. He knew, however, that 
there was a deep religious feeling prevalent ambngst 
the working men of Wales, and it did his heart 
ood to know such was the case. The Bishop of 
Winchester enforced the necessity of thrift ; and 
Mr. Beresford Hope said he trusted the people of 
Wales would not judge the members of the Church 
of England from what their enemies said of them, 
but by themselves. 
The Church Congress came to a close on Friday. 
No sectional meetings were held in the morning, 
but the Congress met to consider the Epistle to the 
Ephesians in its relation to the practical life of the 
Christian, Inthe afternoon there were discussions 
on the supply and training of ministers, and on the 
Church Press and literature of Wales; and in the 
evening the Rev. T. Helmore read a paper on 
„Church Music.” The place of meeting next year 
has not yet been selected, but Leicester has been 
suggested. 
GENERAL RESULTS, 


Referring to the general results of the Congress, 
the correspondent of the Daily News says: — The 
Church Congress of 1879 has been brought to a 
close, The members of that body take away with 
them a favourable view of Swansea, and Swansea 
on the whole seems to have been pleased enough 
to see the Primate, the Prelates, and the par- 
sons. Curiosity has been satisfied on both sides, 
and each side flatters itself that it has 
created a decided impression onthe other. From 
the day that the corporation of Dissenters, 
the Mayor, with his ‘very fine gold chain,’ at 
their head, officially welcomed the Congress, there 
has been nothing lacking in the way of mutual 
courtesy and respect. Then the representatives of 
the Church have made the most handsome ac- 
knowledgements of past errors of omission and 
commission in Wales ; as Mr. Beresford Hope put 
it, they have copiously confessed the sins of their 
grandfathers. hey have revelled in sweet 
counsels of Christian unity, they have subjected 
Swansea and the Principality to a ministers’ 
hig and they have not omitted to woo 
in elsh, The whole proceeding has un- 
doubtedly been interesting and attractive, but of 
course as yet nothing can be said of its results. 
It has en summer while the _ clergy 
have been here, and one humble inhabitant 
has been heard tocomment upon this as if these few 
clear sunny days were the result of a special inter- 
vention of Providence in favour of the Church of 
England. Should this theory take root there would 
be more hope for the Church of England in Wales than 
that held out by another inhabitant of Swansea—a 
gentleman who regards the sun as made to shinealike 
upon the evil and the good; and, as for the Church 
Congress, admits that the gathering has been great, 
but looks upon it as after all a ‘great nothing.’ 
Not a Welshman himself, though an inhabitant of 
Wales, he affects to take an impartial view of the 
whole affair, and his conclusion is that the Congress 
has done well to come to Wales ‘to stop the 
Aluice’ but that it is hopeless to recover any part of 
the stream of Welshmen who have y found 
their way in to the fields of Nonconformity.” 


Mr, Cross AND THE CLAIMS OF THE CHURCH.— 
Laying the foundation of a new church at Widnes, 
on Wednesday afternoon, the Home Secretary said 
the Church of England as a national Church was 
bound to provide accommodation so that everybody 
who wished might attend her services. He hoped 
every church would copy the one of which he 
laid the foundation-stone, and have all the seats 
free. 1 an absolute right b 
the law of country to sit in the parish churc 
if he desired. A contemporary suggests that the 
next time Mr. Croes reiterates the statement will 
he condescend to make a few explanations? 
Churches have to be paid for. Why should it be 
the bounden duty of Churchmen to provide accom- 
modation which they know will never be used? In 

Green, for instance, it would be surely 
better to fill the churches that are now empty than 


4 He trusted tbat 
they would not rest until they had a governing 


to build more, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


It is reported that Canon Farrar will probably 
be nominated to the Deanery of Worcester. The 
office is worth 1,200/. a year, with a handsome resi- 
dence near the . 

The Bishop of Ripon has inhibited the Rev. A. 
Tooth and the Rev. S. F. Green, who were adver - 
tised to preach in St. Mary Magdalene 's Church, 
Bradford, during this week, from officiating in his 
diocese with his licence, 

THE SUNDAY QuEsTION.—The proposal to open 
the Guildhall Library on Sundays will be discussed 
to-morrow in the Common Council; and with a 
view to influence the debate and the decision a 
ae has been signed by Lord Shaftesbury, the 

ishop of Londen, Mr. Spurgeon, and eighty-seven 
bishops and members of 8 

THE BIS Ho OF GLOUCESTER’S VISITATION.—The 
subject of Bishop Ellicott’s visitatiun will be a 
survey of the evidences for the being of God, and 
will be apportioned as follows :—General statement 
of the argument ; considerations derivable from the 
general consent of mankind ; considerations sug- 
gested by the principles of causation ; considera- 
tions arising from the presence of final aims in 
nature; considerations deducible from morality ; 
and summary, objections, and conclusions. The visi- 
tation will commence at Gloucester on October 21. 

THE AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION AND SMALL 
Livincs.—The Telegraph says: One of the effects 
of the continued agricultural depression is to render 
small benefices less worthy of the name of ‘livings’ 
than ever. About half the income of the vicarage 
of Playford, Suffolk, is derived from a small farm 
near Framlingham, but five continuous bad harvests 
have made the tenant bankrupt, and 18s. per acre 
is now the highest offer for land which was pre- 
viously let at 403.“ 

CONVOCATION AND THE LAITY.—The movement 
in the Church of England for the reform of Convo- 
cation is to find expression in a memorial to the 
Prime Minister on the subject of the representation 
of the laity. The subscribers to the document 
assure bis lordship that, in their opinion, no scheme 
of reform of Convocation can be satisfactory which 
excludes the consideration of a just representation 
of the laity as well as of the clergy. The memorial 
has already received the signatures of many in- 
fluential personages, both clerical and lay. 

THE Baptists IN Russta.—A telegram from St. 
Petersburg states that an Imperial ukase has just 
been issued decreeing that Baptists, who are 
legally free to exercise their religion, require autho- 
risation from the provincial governors to open 
chapels ; that their pastors cannot preach sermons 
or officiate until they have been confirmed in their 
office by the governors; that 
origin must swear fidelity for the duration of their 
stay in Russia; and that the Baptiste’ registers 
shall be kept by the local civil authorities. The 
ukase is accompanied by temporary regulations for 
keeping the registers. | 

AN AntTI-RomisH MEETING.—On Thursday there 
was held in the City Hall, Glasgow, a Protestant 
meeting, presided over by the Right Hon. Lord 
Oranmore and Browne, at which resolutions were 
passed strongly disapproving of the unworthy and 
dangerous concessions made to Rome by all recent 
Governments, expressing thanks to Mr. Newdegate 
and others for services rendered by them, and, in 
prospect of a dissolution of Parliament, impressing 
on all electors the desirability of supporting only 
those candidates who will make the maintenance of 
national Protestantism superior to all party consi- 
derations and questions. 

WorKHOUSE CHAPLAINS.—The Local Govern- 
ment Board decline to allow the Birmingham Board 
of Guardians to relieve themselves of the responsi- 
bility of the religious education of pauper children. 
The Local Government Board insist upon the fulfil- 
ment of the usual regulation requiring the appoint- 
ment of a Church of England chaplain, and bint 
that it would be as well to appoint clergymen for 
other denominations as well, else there may be a 
good many applications for the removal of children 
to schools of their own denomination. A notice of 
motion has been given at the Board of Guardians to 
appoint a Church of England chaplain and a Roman 
Catholic priest. 


Tne Cnurci AND Srarx Coyriicr In BELGIUM. 
—The Governor of the province of Western Flanders 
has suspended the execution of the resolution of the 
Clerical city administration of Bruges, by which it 
was forbidden to the teachers of the public primary 
schools of the town to give religious instruction. 
The resolution was of course intended to deprive 
these schools of their pupils. It is whispered in 
Rome that the Pope is making fresh efforts to 
induce the Belgian bishops to adopt a more mode- 
rate and pacific tone, being most de:irous that no 
new discussion should take place in the Chamber 
relative to withdrawing the Belgian representative 
at the Vatican, which, it is feared, the prolonged 
strife on the question of primary education will 
inevitably provoke. 

CLERICAL FoLLx.— Canon Gregory has made a 
reat discovery. He says that it is a suggestive 
act that crime has den and steadily increased 
ever since the passing of the Education Act of 1870. 
We have made another discovery of equal impor- 
tance. It is a suggestive fact that crime has 
rapidly and steadily increased ever since the 
appointment of the Rev. Robert Gregory to the 
Canonry of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Thinking over 
the matter, we remember that, though the Act in 
question was passed in the summer of 1870, it took 
two or three years for the London School Board 
to get its schools into operation, Till 1874 it can- 


tors of foreign | 


not fairly be credited or discredited with anything. 
And since 1874, if the Board has been at work, 80 
has Lord Beaconsfield’s Government. He and his 
colleagues complain that heavy rains and bad 
harvests are scored against them. Why should we 
not put down the increase in crime to the same 
cause? - Lcho. 

A ChURcR DErENDERR DisOoWNED.— A letter 
under this heading appears in the Halisax Courier 
criticising in a scathing fashion a Church Defence 
lecture lately delivered by Mr. Reed at Halifax. 
The following is its closing passage: — 

We bave seen how Mr. Reed fares when he presumes 
to define. Let us now see whether he be more successful 
when he illustrates. The Church of England he com- 
pares to a drinking fountain, erected by some bene- 
voleut man on a convenient site for the use of the people 
of Halifax. It belongs to the whole people—a thing 
which he had denied just before of the Church of 
England, but inconsistency, we presume, is with hima 
virtue. He then represents a number of dissatisfied 
individuals who cannot drink water making a nightly 
assault upon the fountain, and carrying away its 
marble for the purpose of making, according to his 
refined idea, paving stones for their backyard. These 


rufflans are meant tosignify the Noncunformists in their 


action against the Church of Eogland. He here assumes, 
at the outset, that the Church of England was as much 
the creation of ‘‘ pious founders ” as was the well of a 
benevolent citizens. This it was necessary to prove, but 
proof is not Mr. Byron Reed’s line of things. Further, 
the well cf the Church of England is presided over by 
a number of administrators who are perpetually 
quarrelling around it, rendering themselves a nuisance 
to the population. Some say that the water is true 
Romish water ; others say it is Evangelical water ; others 
that it is Rationalistic water; and others, that it is no 
definite water in particular, These administrators 
have haled each other before the courts of law, and 
some of them have been sent to prison for misdemeanour. 
The ruffians that threatened the well are thus the par- 
sous and not the people. Does Mr. Reed see no diffe- 
rence between his position and his illustration! 
Besides, the inhabitants have, in the meantime, dug 
wells of their own, with the water of which tbey are 
perfectly satisfied, and about which they do not quarrel 
among thomselves ; and, indeed, if tho well of the bene- 
volent citizen were to become an obstruction, or a 
nuisance, the inhabitants would have a perfect right 
to seal it up in spite of the will of the founder, It 


would be well if in future Mr. Byron Reed would avoid 


wells as illustrations: as he will see how easy it is to 
topple in and be drowned, 


Beligious and Benomiuutional Revs. 


— — 


The Christian Young Men's Associations in 
various countries now number 2,128. The London 
Association has a membership of 1,600 young men. 

The Rev. Samuel B. Driver, on Sunday last, 
announced his intention of resigning, at Christmas 
next, the pastorate of the Albion Congregaticnal 
Church, Southampton. ae 

The Rev. R. H. Lovell has resigned the pastorate 
of the Victoria Park Congregational Church. The 
closing service on Sunday, Oct. 26, will complete the 
tenth year of his ministry in the church, 

The Rev. Thomas Jones has definitely negatived 
the earnest request of the Independent Church at 
Collins-street, Melbourne, to remain with them. 
He is anxious to rejoin the members of his family, 
and has determined to return to England. 

Mr. William Herbert Harris, of Live ], com- 
menced his ministry at Fishergate Baptist Chapel, 
Preston, on the th inst., as the successor of the 
Rev. Edward Walters, who has gone into the 
Established Church of Scotland. 

The Rev. Owen Thomas, B.A., formerly student 
at Lancashire Independent College, and of Cam- 
bridge University, has accepted a call to the 

astorate of the English Congregational Church at 

olywell, and will enter upon the pastorate on the 
last Sunday of this month. Mr. Thomas is the 
son of the Rev. John Thomas, D.D., of Liverpool, 
and nephew of the late Rev. Owen Thomas, D.D., 
the well-known Nonconforming divines. 

NortHop, FLints.—On Oct. 8, the memorial 
stone of the English Chapel at Northop was laid 
by Mr. J. Ashworth (Manchester). The Rev. 
P. W. Darnton (Chester) offered the dedicatory 
prayer, and a statement of Congregational principles 
was given by the Rev. David Oliver (Holywell). 
Contributions in material and money were announced 
to the extent of nearly 250/. A most successful 
tea-party was held in the National School (lent by 
the vicar), and at night addresses wore ers by 
the Revs. J. Davis (Mostyn), D. Burford Hooke 
(Mold), H. J. Haffer (Wrexham), P. W. Darnton, 
and others. On the previous evening the Revs. T. 
Roberts (Mold), and David Roberts (Wrexham) 
preached to a large congregation in Welsb. 

SuFFOLK CONGREGATIONAL Union. — The 
autumnal meeting of the western division of the 
Suffolk Congregational Union was held at Wick- 
hambrook on Tuesday week, Oct. 7. The ministers 
acd delegates assembled in the chapel at 10 30 a. m., 
for the transaction of the business of the union, 
N. Warner Bromley, Eeq., presided, and there was 
a good attendance of the representatives of the 
various churches. The lists of churches and mini- 
sters were adjusted, matters relating to the spread 
of religion in the county were discussed, and sums 
of money recommen to be granted in aid of 
certain churches and stations, At the conclusion 
of the morning sitting the members adjourned to 
Banefield Hall, the residence of the chairman, 
where dinner was most kindly and hospitably pro- 
vided. After dinner hearty thanks were tendered 
to Mr. and Mrs. Bromley for their kind e 
and the business of the union was proceeded with. 


Uoncerning the Congregational Church Aid and 
Home Missionary Society and Milton Mount 
College, it was considered desirable to diffuse 
further intelligence and awaken increased interest. 
Tea was prepared in the schoolroom. After tea a 
public meeting was held in the chapel. The chair 
was taken by the Rev. F. Vaughan, and addresses 
on various aspects of Christian life were delivered 
by the Rev. J. Browne, B. A., secretary of the 
union; the Rev. T. F. Touzeau, of Melford; the 
Rev. G. Hollier, of Stansfield ; and the Rev. G. H. 
White, of Sudbury. | 

CONGREGATIONALISM IN LEAMINGTON.—At a 
recent meeting of the Holly-walk Congregational 
Church a letter was read from the Rev. F. 8. 
Attenborough, in which he explained, whilst grate- 
fully acknowledging an offer of further rest, that 
the state of his health rendered it impossible for 
him again to resume his ministerial labours, aud 
therefore he was obliged to tender his resignation 
as pastor of the church. The reading of the letter 
caused considerable emotion. Ultimately a reso- 
lution was adopted, expressing the warmest affec- 
tion towards Mr. Attenborough, indebtedness for 
his eleven years’ earnest and faithful ministry and 
the deepest regret at his retirement. Subsequently 
an invitation was considered, which had been 
received from the Spencer -street Church, inviting 
the Holly-walk congregation, thus left without a 
pastor, to unite with them under the ministry of 
the Rev. W. J. Woods, B.A. The invitation was 
finally accepted, and on Sunday last the two con- 
gregations met as one in Spencer-street Chapel, 
which was then reopened, after suitable enlarge- 
ment and repairs. The Rev. W. J. Woods, the 
pastor of the chapel, occupied the pulpit in the 
morning, and Mr. R. W. Dale, M. A., of Birming- 
ham, preached in the evening. At the conclusion 
of his sermon Mr. Dale mentioned that he had that 
day seen the Rev. F. 8 Attenborough, and expressed 
a hope that his health might soon be restored. 
Alluding to the recent division in the ranks of 
Congregationalizm in Leamington he expressed his 
belief that it would result in an increase of vigour 
and strength. Mr. Attenborough, whose recovery 
was recently despaired of, is now out of danger, 
although some time must necessarily elapse before 
he will be able to take part in any public work 

THE Rev. J. GUINNEsS KoGERS ON THE Ques. 
TION OF THE ‘THEATRE AND THE CHUKCH — 
„A. C.“ writes to us:—On Sunday evening a large 
congregation assembled in the Congregatioual 
Church, Clapham, to hear an address from the Kev. 
J. G. Rogers on the popular question of the Drama 
and the Christian Church Mr Rogers bared bis 
remarks on the words of St Paul: Let not then 
thy good be evil spoken of.” The address was a 
masterly defence of what may be called the 
modernised puritanival position in reference to the 
subject. Repudiating sympathy with anything 
approaching a Pharisaic spirit, and distinctly 
declining to sit in judgment either upon playgoers 
or actors, he nevertheless utterly disbelieved the 
whole superstructure of argument by which it was 
now being attempted to prove the desirableness of 
the Christian Church throwing its influence into 
the drama with the view of purifying it. Witha 
merciless logic Mr. Rogers exposed the absurdity 
of the demand, and in a peroration of singular 
power he warned his hearers of the perilous nature 
of the innovation sought to be made on the Evan- 
gelical position in reference to the stage. The hope 
of reform through Christian patronage was, he said, 
sheer delusion, while the danger to the Christian 
patron was swift and inevitable. The whole idea 
was quixotic and perilous in the last degree. The 
one alm and purpose of the theatre was amusement, 
and the one aim and purpose of every true Christian 
was the advancement of God’s glory in the redemp- 
tion of a lost race. Between the two there was no 
possible connecting link, and any attempt at their 
reconciliation could have but one issue—loss of 
spiritual force and lowering of the whole religious 
tone, 


A clergyman recently aroused his sleepy audi- 
ence by asserting in the moet positive manuer, that 
notwithstanding the bard times, the wages of tin 
have not been cut down one iota. 


A Bisnor’s TRInUTR To mis MornkR. — istri- 
buting the prizes at the Keighley School of Science 
and Art on Wednesday, the Bishop of Manchester 
remarked that parents should not send their 
children out into the world too soon. His father, 
who had a very active mind, invested his means in 
the ironstore mines in the Forest of Dean. That 
investment turned out unfortunate, and his father 
died, he feared, a broken-hearted man, They were 
a family of seven, and he (the bishop) was then four- 
teen years of age. His mother was not clever, but 
she would have done anything she could for her 
children. She said, I cannot give these lads large 
fortunes, but by denying myself and living quietly 
I can give them a good education.” Three of his 
brothers went out to lodia—one fell inthe mutiny, 
and another was now at the head of a department 
of public works in India, where he had a good 
situation and was doing a good work. They knew 
what he (the bishop) was. He ventured to say 
that, if all his brothers and sisters were alive, they 
would rise up and call their dear mother blessed for 
the sacrifices she made that they might have 
careers. By God’s providence he had that mother 
still spared to him. She was now paralysed, speech- 
less, and helpless, but every day when he went iuto 
her bedroom and looked on her sweet face he 
thought gratefully of all he owed her, of what he 
was, and what he had been enabled to do. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


BY H. H. PRINCE METTERNICH. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
PRINCE METTERNICH. Edited 1 son, 
Prince MerrernNion. Translated by Mrs. 
Rosina Narrer. Two vols., demy 8vo, with 
Portrait and Facsimiles, 30s. 


BY THE HON. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMER- 
STON ; with Selectiens from his Diaries and 
Co mdence. Two vole., crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece to each volume, 12s. 


BY PROFESSOR DUNCKER. 
THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 


From the German of Professor Max Duncker, | 


by Evetyn ABBOorr, M. A., D. C. L. Volume 
III. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

The Third Volume, containing an Account 
of the Fall of Assyria, the Overthrow and 
Captivity of Israel and Judah, the later 
Pharaohs, the Babylonian and Lydian Empires. 
It also shows what light has been thrown by 
recent discoveries and criticism upon the 
history of the Kings of Judah and Israel, and 
enables us to compare the statements of 
Herodotus and Diodorus on Aigypt and Lydia 
with what is known from original sources, 


| BY LADY JACKSON. 
THE OLD REGIME: Court, 


Salons, and Theatres. By OCaTHERINE 
CHARLOTTE, Lady Jackson, Author of “Old 
Paris: ite Court and Literary Salons.” With 
Portraits of Louis XV., Marie Antoinette, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Madame du Barry, Made. 
— Clairon. Two vols., large crown 8vo, 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


PEN-SKETCHES by a 


VANISHED HAND. Being Selections from 
the Papers of the late Mortimer Collins. Edited 
by Tom Tay or, and with Notes by Frances 
Collins. Two vols., crown 8vo, 24s, 


BY. DR. ATOHERLY. 
A TRIP to BOERLAND. B 


RowWrax D J. ATCHERLY, Demy 8vo, wi 
Map, 10s, 6d, 


BY H. M. THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 


JOURNAL KEPT DURING a 
SECOND TOUR in EUROPE. By the Snan 
oy Psrsia, and rendered into foglish by 
General ScHINDLER. Demy 8vo, 122. 


BY CAPTAIN RAIKES, 


THE HISTORY of the HONOUR- 


ABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY of LONDON. 


Captain G. A. Rarxzs, Author of the 
* cal Records of the First Regiment of 
Militia,” &c. The Second Volume, demy 8vo, 
with 52 Maps, Illustrations, and Portraits. 


BY WILLIAM JONES, 


PRECIOUS STONES; | their 
Histories and their Mysteries. Crown 8vo. 


BY R. H. BARHAM. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 


or 141 and ene. An entirely New 

large crown 8vo, with 32 
Illustrations specially re-engraved for this 
a 4 earson from o by 
Cruiks P . 8 Du ier, 
6s. To be known as the Edinburgh Edition,” 


Noricz.— The present Tappington Edition 
will also be reducéd from 5s. to 3s. 6d., and the 
gy Victoria (Pocket) Edition from 28. 6d. 


BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
SEAFORTH. New Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BY RHODA BROUGHTON. 


TWILIGHT STORIES, Forming 


the Twelfth Volume ot Bentley’s Empire 
Library.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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MR. MACLEHOSE’S LIST. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the PHILO- 
SOPHY of RELIGION. By the Very Rev. Joun 
Carrp, D.D., Vice-Chencellor and Principal of the 
University of Glasgow, and one of Her Majesty's 
Chaplains for Scotland. [About Christmas. 


NEW VOLUME of POEMS by the 
Author of “ Olrig Grange.” In preparation. 


THE VILLAGE LIFE :\ A Poem. 
“ He seems to be a stranger: but his present is 
A withered branch, that’s only green at top.” 
„A remarkable volume of poetry.”—Standard. 


SERMONS PREACHED in TRINITY 
CHURCH, GLASGOW. By WIIIIAX PuLsrorp, 
a da Crown 8vo, cloth, red edges. Cheap Edition. 


POEMS by WALTER CG. SMITH, M.A. 


Olrig Grange: A Poem in Six Books: 
Third Edition. Extra ſcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d, 


Borland Hall: A Poem in Six Books. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 7s. : 


Hilda; Among the Broken Gods. 
A Poem. Second Edition. Extra\fcap. 8vo, 78. 6d. 


A CRITICAL ACCOUNT of the 
PHILOSOPHY of KANT: with an Historical Intro- 
duction. By Epwarp Catrp, M.A.,\LLD., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy iu the University of Glasgow, 
— 2 Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 

vo, 8. f 


OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY, in its 
RELATIONS to MAN. By J. Gray M‘KEnpDRICKE, 
M. D., F. R. S. E., Professor of Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 750 pages, and 250 
Engravings, 12s, 6d. | 


THE LIFE of a SCOTTISH PRO- 
BATIONER. Being the Memoir of Thomas Davidson, 
with his Poems and Letters, By the Rev. Jauss 
BROWN, D. D., Minister of St. James’s Church, Paisley. 
Second Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


CREED and CONDUCT:\ Sermons\ 
reached in Roseneath Church. By the Rev. Rospert ' 
ERBERT Story, D. D., Minister of the Parish, 
Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE HISTORY and POETRY of the 
SCOTTISH BORDER: their Main Features and Rela- \ 
tions. By Joun Veritcu, LL. D., Proſessor of Logic 
and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. | 

„We feel as if we were hearing the stories, or listening to 
the snatches of song the breezes of the mountains or 
the moorland, under the sun-broken mists of the wild glens, 
or the wooded banks of the Yarrow or the Tweed.“ — Times. 

Glasgow: James MacLenoss, Publisher to the University. 

London: MACMILLAN and Co. 
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ORNING STARS; or, Names of Christ for 
His Little Ones. By Frances Riptey Haver- 
GAL, author of “ Kept for the Master’s Use,” &c. Royal 
$2mo, od, cloth. 
New Work by the late Frances Riptgy HAVERGAL. 
Uniform with My King ;” 16mo, ls., cloth. 
KEPT for the MASTER’S USE. 


THE WHITE FIELDS of FRANCE: an Ac- 
count ot Mr. M‘All’s Mission to the Working Men of 
Paris. By the Rev. Horativus Bonar, D. D., author 
of “ Hymns of Faith and Hope,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d., cloth. 

POST HASTE: a Tale of Her Majesty’s Mails. 
By R. M. BaLuantyne, author of “Fighting the 

e The Iron Horse,” &c.,&c, Crown 8vo, with 
Tilustrations, 5s., cloth. 2 

BIBLE CHILDREN: Studies for the Young. 
By the Rev. James Waits, M. A., author of “ Bib 
Echoes.” Small crown 8vo. illustrated. 3s. 6d., cloth, 


A RED.LINE Edition of Bocatsxy’s GOLDEN 
TREASURY. Crown 32mo, ls., cloth ; cloth gilt and 
gilt edges, Js. 6d. 


PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


At a MEETING of the TRUSTEES held at GLASGOW on 
it was determined to take immediate 


publication of Psatms axp Hruns will also be con- 


is 
the 
The 
tinued as at present forthe convenience of those who may 
not desire the Appendix. 2 

on following are the Trustees of Psaims ann Hruns, 


Rev. 8. G. Green, D.D., London. 
Rev. W. Lanpexs, D.D., London. 
Rev. A. McLaren, D. D., Manchester. 
Rev. J. H. Mittarp, B. A., London. 
Rev. OC. Stanrorp, D. D., London. 
Rev. Fonn Brock, D. B., Huddersficld. 
Rev. Stockport. 


Rev. J. W. Topp, P. D., Forest Hill. 
Joun E. Tresipper, „Lon 


Rev. J. R. Woop, London. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 
Bupas Ror CuamBens, Loxvox, E. O., 
ber 18, 1879. 


W. B. WHITTINGHAM AND co. 8 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD BOOKSELLER 


Now ready, in a handsome 8vo volume, 650 pages, 
bound in cloth, elegent bevelled boards, price 14s., 


PERTHSHIRE in BYGONE DAYS. 
By P. R. Drummonp, F. S. A., consisting of 100 Bio- 
graphical Essays on County Celebrities, aud containing 

nal recollections of Lord Lynedoch, the Peninsular 

ero; Sir David Baird, the Hero of Seringapatam: Sir 

William Stirling Maxwell, George Gilfillan, Lawrence 

Macdonald, the Sculptor; Robert Nicoll, the Poet, 
“The volume is simply full of the raciest material, an 

cannot fail to prove of interest to many beyond the circle of 

Perthshire men into whose hands it may have the good 

fortune to come, Mr. Drummond had no purpose to serve 

in writing the book beyond his wide knowledge and love of 
the subject. He was a bookseller in Perth, and it is evident 
that to nothing in literature or in buman life was he indif- 
ferent. All tbe notables he knew; and he treasured up ang 


year by year simply because it fell in with his tastes and, 
enjoyments to do s0, The book is full of delicious morsels.” \, 


—Nonconformist, 


Recently published, elegantly bound in cloth, 


SERMONIC FANCY WORK on the 
FIGURES of our FIRST ACQUAINTANCES in 
LITERATURE. By Jonx Paul RIronIE. Price 
2s. 6d.—I. Little Jack Horner. The Spirit of Self- 
Satiefaction.—II. Peter White. How we are led by the 
Nose.—III. Humpty Dumpty. The Spirit of Exclusive- 
ness.—I1V. Little Miss Muffit. The Education of Fear. 
V. Jack Spratt and his Wife. The Perfect Law of 
Liberty. —VI. Jack and Jill. The Climbing Spirit and 
its Carriages.— VII. Little Bo-peep. The Recovery of 
the Lost Sheep.—VIII. Beauty and the Beast. The 
Union of the Strong and Beautiful. 


“This cleverly-written book, by a Scotch minister, is rich 
in humour, and fall of -natured smart hitting at the 
foibles of social and religious life.” 

“Pungent, amusing, and replete with clever satire. — 
Literary Churchman, iN 

In this ingenious and novel experiment, gravity and mirth 
go handin hand. The style is energetic and pointed, and the 
matter pregnant and suggestiv:.”—The Christian. 3 


Very clever.” —Swerd and Trowel. 


** Under the guise f commentary on texts from old nursery 
rhymes and stories, Mr. Ritchie rea ly gives us some admi- 


\rable discourses—‘S-rmonic Fancy Wok’ in very deed. It 


is astonishing how, be the help c“ a ‘slight vein of paradox 
and a nimble faucy, he can pass, alm: st imperceptibly, from 
mild fan to very sad earnest, touching not a few of our 
most ingrained faults in the most efficient way.“—Noncou- 
formist. N 


Just published, crown 8vo, neatly bound in cloth. 


WON BY WAITING. A Story of 
Home Life in France and England. By Epna LYALL, 
With Frontispiece bY F. — Price 566. The 


Story opens with the Siege of Paris. 


“The Dean’s daughters are perfectly real characters—the 
learned Cornelia especially; the little impulsive French 
heroine, who endures their cold hospitality, and at last wins 
their affection,\is thoroughly charming; while throughout 
the book there runs a golden thread of pure brotherly and 
et pa love, — pleasantly — . that po * 7 
an ing of marriage is not, after all, the sum total of rea 
life." —Acadomy. | 


W. B. WHITTINGHAM and Co., 


Booksellers, Publishers, and Stationers, 91, Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C. 


1 QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 296, will 
be published on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16 n. 


CONTENTS. 


I. PASCAL AND HIS EDITORS. 
JI. THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
II. ALBERT DURER. : 
1V. THE FOUNDER OF NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 
v. JOSEPH DE MAISTRE ON RUSSIA. 
VI. FROUDE’S CSAR. 
VII. THE WEATHER AND ITS PREDICTION. 
VIII. HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 
IX. THE SUBMISSION OF THE CLERGY. 
X. PRINCIPLES AT STARKE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 


For OCTOBER. Price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


I. INDIA’S NEEDS and ENGLAND’S DUTY. 
II. OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS—IV. Ruasy. 


III. THE MAID of SONG. A Poem by Tuomas Gorpor . 


HA kx. 


IV. THE STORY of a LIE. By R. Lovis SrxvxxSOx, 
Author of Travels with a Donkey.“ &c. 


V. WORKHOUSE VISITING and MANAGEMENT. 
VI. GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
VII. REALISM in DRAMATIC ART. 


VIII. WHAT DOES HOME RULE REALLY MEAN! 
By a Home Roz M. P. 


IX. HARDY’S NOVELS. 
X. CAN ARMY SHORT-SERVICE be MADE to WORK ! 
XI. SELECTED BOOKS. 


C. KxdAx Paul axp Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 


O LITERARY INSTITUTES.—MR. 
ARTHUR CLAYDEN is OPEN to ENGAGE- 
MENTS for the delivery of his lecture,“ The England of 
the Pacific, or Ne as an English Middle-class 


w Zealand 
Emigration Field.” Address: 13,Clapham Common Gardens, 


don, 8.W. 
N.B. The lecture, together with letters to the “ Daily 


News on the “English Agricultural Labourers in New 


Zealand,” and other interesting matter relating to New 
Zealand, with eight full-page illustrations, may be had post- 
free for twelve stamps, Apply as above. 
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LARGE DIVIDENDS.» 


SOUND AND VERY PROFITABLE 


INVESTMENT. 
1 . e Bwich United Proved 
arge Mines (Limited), of Car- 
and eren 
Small _ | large and small capital- the 


Capitalists | it ™ opportunity for 2 Pogsibility 


very unusually profitable 
Large investment, without de- Of Doubt 
Returns ly or risk. The exten- jon 
on Small | sive works are all in full 
Outlay. operation, and rich silver Risk. 


lead ore is being extracted, giving £5 per ton extra in silver. 
More than £50,000 has been gained to the Company in pre- 
liminary work, and with the present rapidly-increasing price 
of lead, unusually large dividends. are secured, while no 
doubt exists of the market value of the Shares being 
enhanced 100 per cent. before the year closes. I can in all 
good faith conscientiously recommend the immediate pur- 
chase of these Shares, before the success and prosperity of 
the enterprise increases both the price and value of Shares. 
I can supply a limited number of Shares for the present at 
25s, each, fully paid, no further liability, Any information 
on application. Address, W. B. Cobb, 29, Bishopsgate- 
street, London, E. C. Bankers—Alliance Bank (Limited), 
London, E.C. 


INTERSDORF, TRAFALGAR ROAD, 
SOUTHPORT. 


PRINCIPALS—Mrs. and the Misses SIMON, 


Prospectuses and Report from the Principals, or the Rev, 
J. S. Simon, 43, Heusen Read, Birmingham. |. 


LEN LYON HOUSE. SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES. WEST HILL, SYDENHAM. 


yw ipal, Miss SYKES, assisted by competent Governesses 
and Professors. 7 
Terms and references on application. 
Sr. LEONARDS, HASTINGS. 


B and RESIDENCE, TUDOR HOUSE, 


50, WARRIOR SQUARE, 
Select Boarding-house, sea view, liberal table, and every 
home comfort, ia one of the best situations in this favourite 
ae -place.— Terms on application to Mrs. J. R. 


Be and CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 


— PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


York and GAME PIES ; also 


HESS of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PNURTLE SOUP) and JELLY, and other 


CIPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution. Beware of Imitations. Sole Address 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE SAN, MAYFAIR, V. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted we 


The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, fer 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Zu — 
invaluable for Invalide and Children.” «c 


Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 


Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, k 


eeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 
&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures, 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to 8 
Breakfast Cup, costing less than a hal 


a halfpenny. | 
Cocoarina A LA VANILLBE is the most delicate, digestible, 6 


t Vanilla Chocolate, and may be taken when ncher 
chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin packets at 1s. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


The NONCONFORMIST is supplied Post-free on the 
following terms :— 


————— 24s.; Half-yearly, 126. Quar- 


9 ee 21s. 
AvusTRaLia.—Via Southampton, prepaid subscription 
Gi $0. 24. par cunum ; vie A £4 . 24 
Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are requested to add any 
extra postage that may be necessary. 


We beg * to state that in future a Notice will 
be sent to each pre-paying Subscriber at the commencement 
of the month in which his subscription becomes due. 


ae ques and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office) 


Willcox, Publisher, 
18, Bouverie-street, London, E. C. 
„The Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annual Sub- 


85 ecribers, but may commence at any date. 


— 


\ TO ADVERTISERS. 
— Terms for Advertising in Tas NONCONFORMIST are 


> 
28 follows :— 
* — 
8 


First Line 


N \ % %%% %% % %%% %% %%% %% 600 1 0 
Dach additional Line 0 6 


, are, on an average, eight words in a line. 


\ Las Pacs.—An extra charge of 2s, 6d. for every ten 


or under, 


. 


Tun —— in istered for transmission 


many sovereigns as there are sirdars. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
 Quisquis.”—Next week, if possible. 


Che Honconformist. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE suspense of a week ago, which lasted two 
or three days, was relieved by the news that 
General Roberts had defeated, though not with- 
out considerable loss on our side, the mutinous 
Afghan regiments who had taken possession of 
Cabul, and driven them back into that capital. 
Position after position was taken, the 
Afghan artillery was captured, the citadel 
of Bala Hissar was occupied, and the 
defeated mutineers are being pursued by 
a cavalry brigade ia their flight towards 
Bamian. The British flag flies over the gates 
of Cabul, and the population quietly submit to 
their fate, the influential citizens having 
paid their respects to General Roberts. 
The Ghilzais, and other tribes who were 
assembled on the heights surrounding 
the city ready to take part against the invaders, 
came to the conclusion that ‘‘ discretion was the 
better part of valour,” and have returned to 
their homes. The column which has been ad- 
vancing by way of the Khyber Pass has met 
with little resistance. Jellalabad has been 
quietly occupied, and it is expected that in a 
few days General Gough will be in oommunica- 
tion with the British troops in Cabul—his 
heavy batteries haying been sent back to 
Peshawur as no longer needed. It is expected 
that by the end of October Sir F. Roberts’s 
communications with Peshawar on the one 
hand and Candahar on the other will be in per- 
fect order, and that the fortress of Ghuznee will 
shortly be in possesssion of General Macpherson 
who has been detached to swell the force 
marching towards it. 


As for Yakoob Khan, who has accompanied 
General Roberts in his advance upon the capital, 
there is good reason to believe that he was 
privy to the desperate resistance offered to the 
British army. The Ameer is not allowed to 
occupy his palace, but is detained among the 
staff of the Commander-in-Ohief, and doubt is 
expressed whether he will be restored to his 
throne. Thus, though the military struggle may 
be almost concluded in Afghanistan, the 
political difficulties have only just commenced. 
The Indian Government have to find them a 
ruler whom the Afghans can respect, and to 
decide what course they will pursue if annexa- 
tion is not to be thought of. What the task 


{ before Lord Lytton is may be gathered from 
the following graphio description of the people 
whom his rashness and ‘aggressiveness have 


thrown upon his hands. The Times thus 
pourtrays the population of Afghanistan :— 
The Afghans are not like a civilised race, to whom 
the. defeat of their army, the capture of their 
ordnance, and the occupation of their capital would 
conjointly. be a blow necessarily entailing complete 
submission. They owe but scant obedience to their 
sovereign, the Ameer. Each subdivision of a tribe is, 
according to its numerical force and extent of 
territory, commanded by one or more 'sirdars; and 
it may. be said that there are in Afghanistan as 
. ! h of them 
governs after his own fashion. They are jealous, 
turbulent, and ambitious, and the Ameer restrains 


them only by taking advantage of their 2 
and o ng one to the other. There is no unity in 
the country ; nothil 


othing is permanent ; everything depends 
on the pleasure or caprice of a num ‘of despots 
alweys at variance with each other. Avarice is one of 
the characteristics of the Afghans, and the 
love of money is the only lever to work in order to 
counteract the frenzy of religious excitement. Gold 
against the Mollah is the game which has ever been 
played in Afghanistan. Love of country Afghans have 
none. They will readily pass from the pay of the 
Ameer of Cabul into that of the Shah of Persia or of 
the Queen of England for a substantial pecuniary con- 
sideration, It is a matter of perfect indifference to the 
Afghans whether their enemy of to-day is their friend 
of to-morrow, or whether they have to take up arms 


against their relations or not. 
„We must not,” it is added, expect the 


country to be pacified at one swoop. With the 
majority of the principal cities in the posses- 
sion of a much hated enemy, it would be strange 


if there were not excitement throughout the 


length and breadth of the land, and ever and 
anon, perhaps with oft recurring frequency, we 
must expect to learn of acts of undoubted 
hostility.” We thus get an insight into the 


— = 


tremendous problem which our Government 
have still to solve, and for which India or the 
people of England will have to pay. 


Prince Bismarck has scored another success. 


To his late diplomatic triumph at Vienna must 


now be added the decision of the electors of 
Prussia, who have just returned to the local 
Diet a large majority fayourable to his policy. 
The Chancellor is thus paramount both in the Ger- 
man Parliament and in the Prussien Assembly, 
and the National Liberals who represented the 
constitutional principle of government have 
been quite disabled. The carrying of a Proteo- 
tionist policy will probably be followed ere 
long by concessions to the Ultramontanes— 
who are now the firm allies of the Government; 
by additions to the taxation of Germany with a 
view to strengthen her overgrown armaments ; 
and by the launching of a scheme for bringing 
all the railways of the Empire under State 
control. But the statesman who has thus become 
a virtual dictator cannot last for ever. He has 
been obliged to obtain from the Emperor six 
months’ leave of absence—a sure sign of the 
impaired condition of his health. 

Count Andrassy has formally retired from his 
high position amid the grateful thanks of his 
Sovereign, the universal regret of the Austro- 
Hungarian people, and the respect of Europe. As 
Minister of Foreign Affairs he is succeeded by 
Baron Haymerle, whom he has thoroughly ini- 
tiated into his views. By the understanding 
recently come to at Vienna the responsibilities of 
the new Minister have been greatly lightened. 
Germany is prepared to back up Austria in 


preventing any infraction of the Treaty of 


Vienna, and there are signs that Roumania, 
Servia, and especially Montenegro, look for 
future support in the direction of Vienna, 
rather than of St. Petersburg. It is even 
said that the Prince of Bulgaria is 
more anxious to secure the goodwill of 
Austria than to take the orders of the Ozar. 
The opportunities of Count Andrassy’s successor 
are, therefore, great. But it is to be remem- 
bered that Austria is proverbially more intent 
upon her own aggrandisement than in giving 
effect to the principle of nationality. 


— 


Following hard upon the session of the 
Church Oongress at Swansea — on which we 
have commented elsewhere —has been the 
autumual meeting of the Oongregational 
Union at Oardiff. It is remarkable that 
at the opening meeting of that assembly 
yesterday, the chairman (the Rey. W. 
Outhbertson) should in his impressive address 
have largely discussed the same topic—the 
injurious effect of creeds and subscriptions—as 
was dealt with by the President of the Baptist 
Union at Glasgow. Both substantially 
adopted the same conclusions on the subject. 
In the course of its sittings the Glasgow assembly 
passed an emphatic resolution protesting against 
the warlike policy of Her Majesty's present 
advisers, and urging Baptists throughout 
the country to use their utmost efforts 
during the coming election to oppose it— 
advice which will, we hope, be carried out by 


Nonconformists in 1 „ Oardiff the policy 
of the Church Oon in both to 
Welsh Nonconformists and to Dissenters as 
a whole was, as will be seen from our report 
elsewhere, the subject of lively comment at the 

reat meeting held in that town last evening. 
But we have neither time nor space to advert 
further to the subject this week. 


Sir Stafford Northcote has been speaking in 
Dublin, and Mr. Secretary Oross at Leigh, in Lan- 
cashire, in vindication of the Government policy 
at home and abroad. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer availed himeelf of an entertainment by 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin to give the first official 
utterance of the kind. The Home Secretary fol- 
lowed at a Conservative demonstration connected 
with the opening of anew club at Leigh. Both 
speakers endeayoured to make the most of the 
respective occasions so as to lessen the effect 
of recent utterances by Liberal leaders, and 
notably those of Sir William Harcourt; and 
both sought to gloze over their Afghan policy 
in particular. Sir Stafford, however, as was to 
be expected, entered more fully than his ool- 
league into the financial aspect of the whole 
question, and did his utmost to take a cheerful 
view of theimmediatefuture. He affirmed that 
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not only is the reyenue sufficient to cover the 
expenditure, but that there will be a margin 
applicable to the reduction of the National Debt. 
If this was not being paid off so rapidly as could 
be desired, the Ministry was not chargeable, he 
said, with levying a shilling income-tax. This 
implication is unfair, and is altogether un- 
worthy of the er. Every schoolboy knows 
that a shilling income-tax has only been levied 
when the country was in the throes of a crisis— 
as When the Orimean war was waging. No 
fair comparison can be instituted between such 


a time and the present. Moreover, we cannot 
forget the odd six millions of deficiency 


of the last two years, which have yet 
to be provided for in some unknown 
fashion. We are particularly pleased to observe 
the Economist dealing with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s allegations in its own severely 
judicial fashion. Our contemporary shows that 
in March last the National Debt had risen by 
nearly two millions and a quartcr beyond the 
amount at which it stood two years previously. 
Yet. Sir Stafford boasts that we are 
paying off the debt. During the five years 
ending March last, the present Ministry has 
paid off only 1,295,000/.; whereas, in the pre- 
ceding five years, the Gladstone Administra- 
tion paid off 26, 197, 000“. 


« The anti- rent agitation continues in Ireland, 
and the speeches delivered at meetings held 
during the past few days are still marked by 
intense acrimony towards the landlords. At a 
great gathering at Navan, on Sunday, Mr. 
Parnell, M.P., made one of his incendiary 
speeches, and was thanked for his heroic 
struggles for Ireland in an alien Senate.” It 
‘was also uproariously asserted and resolved that 
the State should not only take into consideration 
the whole system of landholding, but should at 
once provide employment for all labourers out 
of work, Amidst all this clamour and excite- 
ment, however, there are numerous proofs that 
respectable and orderly people are holding 
aloof, and that they regard the proceedings 
with regret and alarm. It is manifest also 
that a spirit is being aroused, and that elements 
are being introduced into the controversy, which 
Mr. Parnell and his associates will find it difficult, 
if not impossible, ere long to control. The 
adherents of Ribbonism and Fenianism are 
preparing to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity now furnished, and to foment ill- 
will and strife, so as to prepare the way 
for and to hasten on an outbreak in their own 
interests. It is stated that two squadrons of 
dragoons and a company of infantry have been 
sent to Mayo, and that other preparations have 
been made to uphold law and order, and to protect 
property in the threatened districts. It is 
gratifying to observe that the Marquis of 
J t's tenantry in Meath have held a meet- 
ing to repudiate the recent threatening letter 
sent to the Marquis and his agent, and that 
they have subscribed nearly 200/. as a reward 
for the detection of the writer. : 


There ere a few gleams, more or less fitful 
and transient, of revived trade iu certain dis- 
tricts; especially in the iron trade, with its 
allied industry of coal. It is, perhaps, too early 
to generalise upon the subject, or to pronounce 
u positive opinion as to the immediate 

future. Still, any tidings that inspire hope 
are to be welcomed. e read of several 
large American orders having been placed in 
this country for steel rails, notwithstanding 
the heavy duty on impoitation, intended to be 
prohibitory. Tf these orders have been accepted 
with ever so smalla margin of profit, it isa 
gratifying circumstance, as showing that our 
manufacturers do not intend to be beaten either 
in price or in quality. Incidentally, also, it 
shows how the stone-wall policy of Protection 
is breaking down. We hear also that the 
marine engineering works on the Tyne are 
showing unwonted signs of activity, and that 
several good orders have already been put in 
hand; thus giving employment to a consider- 
able number. We repeat that it is too early to 
assert that a-decided and permanent change for 
the better has set in. The wise attitude should 
rather be one of cautious hope. Already 
there are the usual signs of a specu- 
lative fever; and, indeed, it has broken out. 
in some departments, as in the corn trade, in 
the stuck and share market, in the iron trade, 
and in that unfailing region devoted to the 
launching of new companies. Probably a few 
weeks will show the actual condition of affairs ; 
but all will heartily rejoice if the long lane of 
commercial depression at length revealsaturning. 
The September returns issued by the Board of 
Trade are somewhat more hopeful, although the 
increase in exports of British and Irish produce 
is more in the direction of quantity than of 
value. On the other hand, a much larger 
quantity of cereals bas been obtained at con- 
siderably lees cost than before. 


Honour was properly rendered last week to 
an eminent and worthy citizen of Liverpool, 
Mr. J. A. Picton, by way of recognising ser- 
vices rendered by him during many years to 
the local community. He has specially de- 
voted himself to the improvement of the town 
and the promotion in it of the interests of 
literature, science, and art. A self-made man, 


were struggling to attain to higher intelligence, 
and who wished to avail themselves of educa- 
tional and literary assistance. He thereforemade 
time, amidst the demands of his own profession 
as an architect, to promote the formation and 
to develop the usefalness of such institutions 
as the Free Library and the School of Art; and 
has always been ready to assist these laudable 
efforts with his time and money. It was fitting, 
therefore, that the new reading-room which has 
just been erected by the corporation of Liver- 
port should be styled the Picton Reading-room, 

y way of perpetuating his name and of record- 
ing the local sense of his worth. Lord Derby, 
as a near neighbour and an influential landed 


‘proprietor, was invited to perform the opening 


ceremony last week, and in a felicitous speech 
he enlarged upon the duty and the advantages 
of what he termed “local patriotism,” illustra- 
ting it by reference to the career of Mr. Picton. 
In his reply that gentleman modestly said that 
should any persons in time to come think it 
worth while to inquire who and what was the 
man who bore the name now given to the read- 
ing-room, his highest ambition would be satis- 
fied if it could be said that he was one who 
moved in a narrow sphere with limited oppor- 
tunities, but that in that narrow sphere and 
with those opportunities he did what little he 
could, and that from a sense of duty. 


TRR CENTRAL AFRICAN Mission.—The mail 
that has just arrived from Zanzibar has, we under- 
stand, brought no tidings whatever from the interior 
of Africa, either to the London Missionary Society 
or to any friends of its missionaries at the Lake, 
from whom nothing has been heard since February 
last. Of course, it is possible, and it may be pro- 
bable, that letters have been intercepted by the 
Arab slave-traders, or that the messenger charged 
with their delivery at Zanzibar may have fallen 
ill, or have died on the way. We were recently 
informed by a gentleman having extensive com- 
mercial relations with the district that he has 
sometimes known more than a year to pass without 
any intelligence being received from his agents in 
the interior. He added the expression of a con- 
fident opinion that if any harm had befallen the 
missionaries at the Lake, rumours of it would cer- 
tainly have reached the coast ere this, for ill-tidings 
travel swiftly even in Africa, Still, it cannot be 
disguised that much concern exists at this prolonged 
silence, especially after the fatalities that have 
attended past efforts to establish the mission at 
Ujiji. 

A FisHNd-· BoAT ATTACKED BY A SEA SERPENT.— 
The Summerside Journal (Newfoundland) published 
the following received on Aug. 28, from a corre- 
spondent at Miminigash :—‘‘ At Miminigash, Aug. 
16, as Matthew M Donald and James Doyle, two 
men in the employ of E. G. Fuller, were hauling 
their trawls, they observed an unusual commotion 
in the water near them. ‘Is that a squall?’ said 
Doyle. ‘Great heavens!’ exclaimed M Donald 
as the line he was hauling took a surge and parted 
a hook, tearing his hand from one side to the other, 
and a huge form arose from the sea full twenty 
feet out of the water. Quick with the sails, 
Jim,’ cried M‘Donald, and the two terrified men 
spread their canvas in a hurry. M‘Donald gave 
the helm to Doyle, who, crouching down in the 
after berth, barely showed his head, while Mac, 
rather the cooler of the two, quickly improvised a 
sort of spear out of a oy By wy which he lashed 
toanoar. He describes fish as a sort of snake, 
atriped yellow and white, and a mouth as large as 
the open end of a puncheon, and each time it raised 
out of the water it uttered a sort of roar like the 
bellowing of a bull. As the boat, with twice as 
much sail as was consistent with safety, was flyi 
before the stiff S.W. breeze, the monster follow 
in her wake. M Donald thought to pacify it with 
fish, as it was doubtless enraged by being torn by the 
trawl hooks, so he commenced throwing hake, with 
which the boat was partly loaded, to the monster, 
who greedily devoured them. Nearing the shore 
they crossed a lobster trawl of Mr. Belyea, and the 
monster fouled and parted it, half filling the boat 
at work on it with water. Thisseemed to infuriate 
it, and raising itself in the air, it made a rush for 
the boat. M‘Donald says he thought it was all up 
with him, but he kept cool, — raising his im- 
provised harpoon struck the monster in the eye, 
driving the oar clean into its head, and breaking the 
knife in the wound. With a roar of pain it sank 
out of night, reddening the water around with its 
blood. yle says he counted twelve sharp fins on 
it, each surmounted with a sort of horn, and both 
men say that the fish was 200 feet long. They took 


off one of the hooks a large tuft of yellowish hair 
attached to a piece of skin resembling pigskin.” 


Mr. Picton ever sympathised with those who. 


Correspondence. 


— 
CONGREGATIONALISM AND ITS YOUNGER 
MEMBERS. 

To the Editor of the Nonconfor mist. 


SIR, —I am glad to know that A Nonconfor. 
mist Mother is able to bear testimony to the 
superior motives actuating some young people in 
their desertion of Nonconformity for Episcopalian- 
ism. I do not believe, however, that it is the 
general experience. Nor do I think that the fault 
lies (except in a small degree) in our order of 
service, I believe that, taken as a whole, the 
interest maintained in Church of England places of 
worship is much less than that felt and experienced 
in our services, and only young people of inferior 
intelligence would prefer the Episcopal form of 
worship merely because there was a short sermon 
and a liturgical service. I know that many young 
people desert our denomination from motives of the 
purest worldliness. Is not this the result of lack 
of religious and denominational education, added to 
the many other adverse influences at work in our 
day? | 

Granted that the youth of our churches are 
desirous that the form of service be considerably 
altered, and granted that it were wise to concede 
this point, it is surely a palpable proof of the truth 
of my assertion of the decrease of religious intelli- 
gence apparent amongst our young people. ‘‘ The 
educated young people of our time are unable to 
endure a sermon unless limited to twenty minutes’ 
time, and cannot keep up their interest in the 
different devotional exercises unless there is a 
liturgical service of some sort. | 

Young men and maidens can go and listen for 
an hour and a half to a lecture on politics, science, 
or art, but they cannot possibly be detained for 
more than twenty minutes at a time to listen to 2 
sermon on religion, which to them ought to be the 
most interesting and important of all. Surely it is 
a mistake that such young people should be denomi- 
nated ‘‘ our very best” young men and maidens, 

I have heard a good many ministers preach, but 
I never heard a read sermon delivered lasting forty 
or fifty minutes under ordinary circumstances. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, — 
7 M. E. B. 
To the Editor of the Nonconſor mist. 

Sir,—Many thanks to you for inserting in your 
last issue the letter of A Nonconformist Mother.“ 

The lesson taught in it must be learned by the 
Free Churches in England or a continous loss will 
be suffered by them, not of young people only, but 
of those who are older. With the latter, social 
reasons are stronger to prevent change, but the 
desire for a liturgy is not weaker with many of them 
than with the young. 

The cause for this is easy to find. Travelling in 
Southern France and Italy in the spring of this 
year, I met many English Nonconformists and 
members of the Free Church of Scotland. The 
only English service in most places was where the 
liturgy of the Church of England, with sundry 
alterations demanded by the circumstances, was 
used, and I heard wishes expressed in many places 
that such a service could be attended at home. 
People, young and old, return with this wish in 
their hearts, and travellers are multiplying fast. 

Naturally the question arises: Why are we for 
ever to be deprived of the comfort and support of 
the grand early confessions and liturgies of the 
Christian Church? That we allow these to be asso- 
ciated in the minds of young people with a State 
Establishment only is a grievous wrong towards 
them and a hindrance to the cause we have at heart. 

To show that this feeling of deprivation is not 
confined to young people, I may mention that a few 
days since I heard two worthy elderly Christian 
ladies lamenting at one and the same time the want 
of a liturgy and the absence of young people from 
the worship of their ancestors. 

Enclosed I send my address in confidence, but I 
really write on behalf of these 

TWO NONCONFORMIST GRAND- 
MOTHERS, 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear S1r,—I should like to suggest a simpler 
remedy for the complaints made in your columns 
under the above heading. 

Let all the young members of our churches be 
encouraged to express their views at church 
meetings—which need not always be of the 
„heavy type. This will afford others the best 
means of ascertaining what is desired, and of con- 
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vincing them, if they be in error, of their mistake. 
Those young Christians who are not members can 
easily get others to represent them, while those 
who do not profess to be Christians can claim no 
part in church government, nor can be trusted to 
legislate for those who are. 

That all present arrangements for publio worship 
are the best that can be devised is extremely impro- 
bable, but it is equally absurd to overturn them at the 
desire of a few of the most inexperienced members. 
Iam aware that conservative“ prejudice is very 
strong. 

It is not long since I heard of a deacon who 
announced his intention of obstructing at every 
stage an attempt that was being made by a large 
majority of the congregation to provide an organ. 
The most effectual way of overcoming such insanity 
would be to abolish for ever life deacons,” who 
are usually the offenders. 

On the other hand young members who have not 
sufficient interest in their church to make their 
voices heard in its counsels can have but feeble 
convictions of the responsibility of the position they 
occupy. 

The suggestion to teach children the foundations 
of Congregational polity I would fully endorse, 


H. M. M. 
University College, London, Oct. 11, 1879. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

SIR, —“ A Nonconformist Mother” is probably 
correct in her statement that ‘‘long dreary forty 
or fifty minutes’ read sermons” have a great deal to 
do with the absence of our young people from our 
services, but she seems hardly so happy in her 
suggestion of aremedy. She would have ‘‘ sermons 
very seldom exceeding twenty minutes.” But if a 
sermon is of a quality to become ‘‘ dreary,” twenty 
minutes is too long for it ; and if it be worth hear- 
ing, twenty minutes is apt to b: thought too short. 
It is quality, not quantity, bat determines the 
reception of sermons—at least with the devout and 
intelligent class of young persons to whom your 
correspondent refers. As for the shallow, semi - 
educated middle-class multitude, whose delight is 
in little beyond the showy semblances of worship, 
they would be content with much shorter sermons 
than those indicated, or with no sermons atall. A 
popular canon of St. Paul’s seldom, I believe, 
preaches less than an hour, while—to take an 
extreme, but therefore more apposite, case— Daniel 
Rowlands, the Welsh evangelist, as was mentioned 
at the Church Congress last Friday, ‘‘ on one occa- 
sion preached six or seven hours without a pause, 
and neither himself nor the people perceived that 
the service was longer than usual.“ The tendency 
now is to shelve the ancient institution 
of preaching, and this threatens serious con- 
sequences to the religious life of the nation. In 
twenty minutes a man may give forth much fervid 
and even effective exhortation, but the time is 
usually too short for such an unfolding of the con- 
tents of the Bible, considered simply as a practical 
book, as is likely to tempt a hearer to its private 
study and to make it a power in his life. It is 
preachers, not priests—the vivid presentation of 
God's Word rather than even the most Scriptural 
forms of worship, especially when these stand alone 
—that have ever been the quickeners and sustainers 
of the spiritual energies of a people, and ‘‘ woe 
worth the day ” when the sermon shall be abolished 
or thrust into a corner 

There are one or two other matters in relation to 
which A Nonconformist Mother seems to have 
laid herself open to objection, as where she says, 
none of them (the principles of Church govern- 
ment) are of Divine order.” But I will not trespass 
on your valuable space by discussing them, 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
Haslemere, Surrey, Oct. 13, | See 


THE BRITISH WORKMAN. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

S1r,—Foremost among the great questions which 
will have to be dealt with by the next Liberal 
Cabinet is the general condition of the English 
working classes. As one result of extensive 
travels during the last few years I have reached the 
conclusion that nowhere within Her Majesty’s 
dominions are the masses more hopelessly degraded 
than in this wealthy and aristocratic England. 
Nowhere are workmen more demoralised, and 
nowhere do they appear to have less enjoyment of 
life. Perhaps nothing more impresses the British 
traveller in the colonies—espccially Canada and 
Australasia—and in the United States, than the dif- 
ference which he detects between the general morale 
of the working man there and at home, Here at 
home he finds him, as a rule, living in a dirty 


| 


comfortless locality, and with a general air of 
malignant discontent hanging about him. Abroad 
he finds him more or less smartly dressed, with an 
air of social importance about him, and located pro. 
bably in a neat residence of his own, with all sorts 
of domestic luxuries around him. Here the working 
man seems to occupy a position, in reference to his 
employer, comparable only with the relative 
positions of the North and South Poles, A wide 
and impassable gulf yawns between them. Abroad, 
master and man are much nearer together, and it is 
often hard for even the employer himself to deter- 
mine which is the better off. Hence, a fundamental 
difference in their relations. The spirit of serfdom 
is unknown, and the service is a mere matter of 
mutual convenience, The employer will be glad to 
have such and such work done, and the workmen 
will be happy to oblige him if they can arrange the 
terms. The practical outcome of the change is a 
general sense of social independence among the 
working classes, which, although occasionally 
carried to excess, is suggestive of happiness and 
enjoyment. 

Now, sir, I take it that it falls within the legiti- 
mate functions of statesmanship to devise means 
whereby the well-being of the greatest numbers 
can be secured, and, as the breadwinners of a nation 
must ever be its greatest part, their welfare should 
be its supreme solicitude. I have a growing horror 
of leaving the working classes at the mercy of their 
own leaders, as they are called. The bulk of such 
men inevitably degenerate into mere place-hunting 
self-seekers. In my judgment, the greatest curse 
to the British workman, next to his own vile habits, 
has been his noisy champions. What untold 
misery have the pothouse dictators of trades 
unionism inflicted on the masses of their stupefied 
followers ! Settingat nought the greatlaws of supply 
and demand, they have succeeded in rendering it 
almost perilous for capitalists to enter into a con- 
tract, until ‘‘ Ichabod” is being written over our 
manufacturing portals. 


A higher class of leadership is necessary. The 
thought of our best statesmen should be given to 
the problems of Capital and Labour. It is not by 
direct, so much as by indirect legislation that 
good is to be wrought. Here the demagogue 
usually makes his worst mess. Some plausible 
legislative enactment is seized on as a battle. 
cry, and forthwith all is made to depend on 
its being placed in the Statute-books. The ambi- 
tious author of the quack concoction must, perhaps, 
be sent to Parliament to ensure its success ; and of 
course when there, all that he succeeds in doing is 
making a fool of himself and fooling those who sent 
him. Some remarkable illustrations of this kind of 
thing are occurring in the Australian colonies just 
now. The democratic wiseacres have reached a 
conclusion that the path to fortune lies in the direo- 
tion of a rigid protectionism, and so everything not 
of colonial manufacture must be shut out if pos- 
sible by a prohibitive tariff. It is the work of 
working-men legislators-—a species of trades unionism 
introduced into the Legislature. Another working 
man’s craze over there is the fear of Chinese com- 
petition in the labour market, and I learnt to my 
intense disgust that in New South Wales a resistless 
force was brought to bear on the Legislature 
to endeavour by a heavy head-tax to keep 
the industrious Chinaman out of the colony. 
Here was working-class legislation with a witness— 
the very men who had been helped out to the 
colony turning round on other honest toilers in 
search of a living and forcing them back to the 
starvation of their native country ! Scores of ships 
in Sydney Harbour were deserted because colonial 
workmen refused to accept the co-operation of 
Chinese workmen, I confess that, after what I 
have seen in the colonies, I do not wonder at Mr. 
Lowe’s hesitancy in the matter of a lowered fran- 
chise. 
not regard as an unmitigated evil the power of an 
ignorant multitude over Parliamentary business. 

No, it is not in such a direction that help must 
be looked for. The highest powers of the pro- 
foundest statesmanship are demanded to work 
out—so far as legislation can work it out— 


of England. I believe that much—very much— 


may be done by wise er actment to remedy | 46 discussion ” of the matter should be pursue | in 


the present state of things; and I have not 
the least doubt that if our incomparable 
statesman, Mr. Gladstone, had occupied the position 
heid by Lord Beaconsfield during the last five years, 
something very tangible would ere this have been 
done. Instead of the wasted millions on foreign 
wars, involving further taxation, money would bave 
been saved for purposes of emigration. The huge 
ships in the service of the State would have been 


I did not meet six cultured men who did | 


Edward Lawson. 
the social redemption of the working classes 


employed in removing the myriads of hunger - bitten 
and labour-starved inhabitants of this part of the 
dominion to other parts where food is abundant 
and labour scarce. Various other practical reme- 
dies for chronic ills would have been found out. 

But enough of the past I do hope that almost the 
first work of a new Liberal Government will be the 
institution of a searching inquiry into the condition 
of the working classes with a view to a radical 
improvement. One of the most touching records 
of the Master is that He had compassion on the multi- 
tude ;” and I pity the man who can view unmoved 
the present distressing condition of vast multitudes 
of men, women, and children in this rich aud 
luxurious England. I have before me a pile of 
letters which have come from all parts of the 
country, earnestly asking for some means of getting 
off to that England of the Pacific” of which some 
of us have been testifying of late. These letters 
have moved me as I never before was moved. I 
find in many of them a spirit of sturdy indepen- 
dence worthy of an Englishman. One five fellow, 
writing from Northamptonshire on behalf of a body 
of workmen, asks only that some means may be 
devised for their working their way over to the 
Sunny South. No doles for them—only a fair 
chance of earning an honest livelihood. And this 
is the cry of myriads to-day. Am I far wrong in 
urging as a paramount obligation of Government 
the duty of lending an ear to the cry ? 


Clapham, Oct. 11, 1879. A. C. 


SPECIAL RELIGIOUS SERVICES IN 
THEATRES AND HALLS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconfor mist. 


Six, — The committee resumed for the twenty- 
first winter course this simple method of preaching 
the Gospel to the masses, on the firat Sunday in 
October, in the following buildings :—Royal Park 
Theatre, Camden Town; Britannia Theatre, 
Hoxton ; Pavilion Theatre, Whitechapel ; South 
London Palace ; St. James’s Hall, Regent street ; 
and the Town Hall, Shoreditch. The New Sadler's 
Wells Theatre will be opened on October 12. 

The committee could wish, with many others, 
that our working population could be induced to 
attend the existing and often almost empty churches 
and chapels which, at great expense, have been 
erected for their benefit, but as an active and 
experienced clergyman recently put it in a letter 
to the Times: — In the West-end, ‘Society’ 
expects people to go to church. In the East end, 
‘Society not only has no such expectations, but 
compels them to stop away.”—(Rev. James Jeakes, 
M.A, Vicar of St. Matthias, Bethnal Green. ) 

The committee, by means of these services in 
theatres, halls, and mission-rooms, endeavour to 
bridge the gulf of separation which unhappily exists, 
and so, as they believe, gradually, it may be, yet 
surely, to remove the prejudice against the ordinary 

lace of worship. That this has been, with God’s 
— effected in numerous instances, the 
reports published from time to time abundantly 
testify. 

At the suggestion of the Rev. J. F. Kitto, the 
rector of Whitechapel, the committee were led, on 
the first Sunday in March last, to try as an experi- 
ment a series of morning services at the Pavilion 
Theatre for the thousands of working men lounging 
about. These services were conducted by well- 
known clergymen in the locality, and so successful 
were they that a further series has now been 
commenced, 

Upwards of 172 different mission -· rooms, mostly 
new efforts, have also been aided on various occa- 
sions by the special fund, raised by the committee 
afew years back. Numerous additional applica- 
tions for assistance in this direction are now before 
the committee, but, as the fund is exhausted, they 
are compelled to defer help. When will the 
Christian Church arrive at the conviction, pithily 
expressed by the rector of St. George's · in · the · Nast, 
„We want no more bricks and mortar, but flesh 
and blood—the rough-and-ready miss ion · room, and 
not the prim church? 


lieve me, yours faithfully. : 
CHARLES M. SAWELL, Secretary. 


3, Bridewell-place, New Bridge atreet, 
London, E C., Oct. 6, 1879. 


The South ales Daily News reports the capture 
of a sword-fish in the Wye at Chepstow. ‘It 
measured eight feet six inches in length, and its 
‘‘ sword” is three feet long. 

Tue Epiror or THE ‘'Datty TrLEGRAPn” 
CHALLENGED.—Mr. Labouchere publishes in Tut 
a letter which he says he sent last week to Mr. 
In this letter he challenges the 
editor of the Daily T'vlegraph to a duel, or, rather, 
he says that he had challenged bim; that Mr. 
Lawson at first consented that the further 


Belgium or Francs, and that he subsequently refused 
to rick his life In this effusion Mr Iitbonchere 


denounces Mr. Lawson as a ‘‘ vain, vulgar enob, ’ — 


as a ‘‘ disgrace to journalism,” aud as a base, 
servile wretch, who, when Mr. Gladstone was iu 
power, sneaked up the Liberal back stairs and hung 
about in the lobby of the House of Commons to pick 
up crumbs of official information,” ‘This excee|- 
ingly polite letter, among other choice epitbets, 
designates Mr, Lawson as a sncaking dastard.’ 
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THE REV. J. B. BROWN ON IMPERIALISM. 


On Thursday evening the Rev. Baldwin Brown, 
B.A., delivered a lecture in the Lecture Room 
adjoining Brixton Independent Church, on ‘‘ The 
Imperial Position and Influence of England con- 
trasted with the new Imperialism.” Mr. Alder- 
man McArthur, M P., = and there was a 
large attendance. The lecturer said he was not 
about to enter at any length into current p litics, 
his object being mainly historical. He entertained 
a very strong conviction that the name of England 
had lately been taken very much in vain in support 
of imperialistic ideas. He held very firmly indeed 
that they were and had always been an imperial 
people, with imperial instincts, and all were agreed 
to speak of the British Empire as a great reality in 
the world, The imperial character of the people 
had always been a very marked feature, but he 
held that it had been won by methods precisely the 
cpposite to those now approved of in influential 
quarters, and pressed upon them as alone in 
harmony with their traditions. That assertion he 
denied, and he would endeavour to establish his 
denial on historical grounds. To the Romans of 
the Augustine age Britain Jay far beyond the known 
world. That seemed incredible to Englishmen now, 
who knew that their island was situated in the 
very centre of civilisation, and that from it was 
ruled an empire wider than that of the Cesars, 
with provinces everywhere, and subjects belonging 
to it numbering about one-third of the inhabitants 
of the earth, They were an imperial race, and 
wielded — 4 * influence, and there was a capacity 
in the people to govern many peoples. Providence 
had committed more to their sway than to any 
other nation in the world’s history. Because that 
imperialism was so great it was unworthy of them 
to boast and bluster about it. Such vainglorious 
assertion was quite out of tune with the work of 
the original builders, and with the character of 
Englishmen, From the time of Athelstan down. 
wards the kings of Euglaud claimed imperial titles, 
and from the first they had a sense that they 
were to govern independent States and peoples, 
The empire had grown up like the corn, nobody 
knew how. Feudalism in England settled itself 
into a new order, but in France into anarchy, The 
Tudor monarchs asserted the independence of 
England of, the Holy Roman Empire, and at the 
coronation of Elizabeth the heralds made a grand 
proclamation about the Empress. It was not diffi- 
cult to discover words about emperor and empress 
in England’s history, but there was a reason for it 
in the existence of the power claimed. An empire 
of a very marked and unique type began to be in 
those great days of Elizabeth—an empire entirely 
different from that which Rome hal striven to 
perpetuate, but which ended in utter and disas- 
trcus wreck. The Empire of England, from the 
firat, wore a character and adopted a method which 
contrasted most markedly with other imperial 
systems. Elizabeth was imperious, as in those 
troublous times she had a right to be, but she was 
of a very different type, and the ideas and methods 
which ruled her policy stand out in marked contrast 
to those imperial ideas with which our Oriental 
Premier would fill our Queen’s mind, (Cheers. ) 
Elizabeth steadily shut her eyes to the dazzling 
bait held out to her of playing an imperial part in 
Western Europe. She doled out her help to those 
great adventurers, and endeavoured to develop the 
strength of her own kingdom thereby. She was 
weakly parsimonious, but in the main lines of her 
policy she was right. She saw that there could be 
no hope of a successful result from any such impe- 
rial movements as she was pressed to make, except 
by taxing the strength of England to breaking 
strain. Therefore, she turned her imperial hand to 
the work of healing religious strife, to the fostering 
of her subjects’ industry, and strengthening of her 
naval power, and heartily sought the good of 
England by promoting daring schemes throughout 
the world. It was a splendid time to increase the 
weight and influence of England by increasing the 
weight and influence of individual Englishmen. 
Those things were a parable to convey lessons to 
Englishmen in the present day. She permitted 
everywhere and every way individual adventure, 
She allowed Frobisher to go in one direction, and 
John Davis, Drake, Gilbert, and Raleigh in another, 
to open up fresh opportunities for trade. If any 
thought that a contemptible object, he would remind 
them that a policy of conquest was twice cursed—it 
cureed both conqueror and conquered ; whilst a policy 
of commerce was twice blessed—it blessed him that 
gave as well as him that received. The same policy 
was seen in the growth of her naval power out of 
private enterprise; out of the fleet which shattered 
the Spanish Armada, thirty-four only were Queen's 
ships, and 137 were merchant chips. So thoroughly 
did Elizabeth trust all to individual Englishmen 
rather tLan to avy grand governmental:chewe. He 
would not say that they could afford to dispensewith 
precaution as she did, but they had no right to use 
her name to cover their imperial schemes. Let 
them le done for ever with that cursed system 
which was dragging the nation to dishonour. That 
s stem scemed to be—place an imperial-minded 
statesman somewhere on the borders of the empire, 
aid let bim discover where it could be enlarged ; 
then pick a quarrel with its native ruler, invade his 
territo: y, and impose a resident upon him to look after 
and control him; then by-and-by aunex bis territory. 
He deeply desired to see the progress of the Empire, 
but by a healthy life flowing to all its extrémities, 
and combined with justice and wisdom in the ruler 
and fostering care of the ruled. The lecturer then 
reforred to the settlement of New England by the 


Puritans, and their loyalty to the old country, and 
to the rule of India by the East India Company, a 
small knot of City merchants. In India they had 
now one simple thing to do—to rule for the good of 
the people cast upon their care, and, assuring them 
against famine, pestilence, and war, leave their rule 
to speak for itself. The empire had grown 
naturally without any great scheme of conquests, 
and the duty of ruling it was a most solemn task, 
in which every individual Englishman must take a 
personal hearty interest. The posts of advantage 
commanding the highways of the world were in 
English charge, and their strength had ever been 
in proportion to what they could do for the world. 


| He feared lest England should recede from that 


osition of influence, as lately in the case of Egypt. 
hey had taken an imperial pose at the bidding of 
an imperial posture-monger, and now everyone was 
on guard against them; they had taken to make 
their own security instead of accepting God’s, and 
there was now danger all round. One thing could 
save them, and that was a humble and real study 
of that great sentence of the Master, Whosoever 
exalteth himself shall be abased, but whosoever 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.” (Cheers. ) 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the chairman, 


the late East India Company), seconded by the 
lecturer, and briefly acknowledged. 
eee 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


The Athenewm states that Mr. Murray has in 
the press the first volume of Canon Ashwell's Life 
of the late Bishop Wilberforce.” It will carry the 
narrative down to the year 1848. The book begins 
with an account of Wilberforce’s early education, 
and contains some of his father’s letters to him. It 
then describes his school and college life, his ordi- 
nation, his work as a parish priest, his introduction 
to Court, his marriage and the loss of his wife, and 
the effects that loss had upon him. His attitude 
towards the Oxford movement is dealt with at 
length, and correspondence printed with the Prince 
Consort, Dr. Hook, Bunsen, Mr. Carlyle, and Dr. 
Pusey. Letters to and from Mr. Gladstone on Dr. 
Newman’s Theory of Development” are also 
given. Wilberforce’s acceptance of the see of 
Oxford, his organisation of his diocese, and his 
entrance into the House of Lords occupy the later 
chapters of the volume. 

Mr. Murray’s list of new works also includes the 
following :— ‘‘ Nile Gleanings: the Ethnology, 
History, and Art of Ancient Egypt, as revealed by 
Egyptian Paintings and Bas- Reliefs, by Mr. 
Villiers Stuart, illustrated with more than fift 
plates; The Land of the Midnight Sun,“ by M. 
du Chaillu; Twenty Years in the Wild West: 
or, Life in Connaught,” by Mrs. Houstoun; and 
„A Dictionary of Hymnology, a companion to 
existing hymn-books, by the Rev. John Julian. 
Mr. Murray also promises a translation of the 
„% Memoirs of Field-Marshal the Duke of Saldanha, ”’ 
by the Conde da Carnota; The Student Life of 
Frederick the Great, by Andrew Hamilton; A 
Little Light on the Cretan Insurrection,” by A. F, 
Yule; the fifth part of Dr. Percy’s treatise on 
‘* Metallurgy”; the Boyle Lectures for 1877-78, 
„The Manifold Witness for Christ,” by Canon 
Barry; The Ascent of the Matterhorn,” by Mr. 
E. Whymper; an illustrated edition of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s Hymns in Prose for Children”; an 
abridged edition of Dean Milman’s ‘‘ Handbook to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral”; and a new volume of 
‘*Murray’s Student's Manuals — The Student's 
History of Modern Europe, from the end of the 
Middle Ages to the Treaty of Berlin.“ 

Messrs. Blackwood have in the press a Hand- 
book of the Church of Scotland, comprising a 
Sketch of its History, Constitution, Missions, 
Finance, Present Position, and Relation to Dis- 
sent, by the Rev. James Rankin, D. D., author of 
„Character Studies in the Old Testament.“ 
Anew humorous journal is announced to be called 

hat and Chaff. It will be a journal of gay wisdom, 
dealing with men and things in a comic and “‘ earnest” 
spirit, and its price will be one penny weekly. 

The Rev. H. R. Haweis has in the press a new 
volume, consisting of lectures on Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, Browning, Wordsworth, Keble, George Her- 
bert, and other poets. The course was delivered on 
Sunday evenings last winter, under the title of 
“ Evenings for the People.” 

A new clerical, medical, and art review,” 
entitled St. Luke, will appear for the first time on 
Oct. 18. : 

| 

Tuomas CLARKSON.—An obelisk, erected on the 
spot where Thomas Clarkson, the philanthropist, 
resolved to devote his life to bringing about the 
abolition of the slave-trade, was unveiled on 
Thureday by Miss Merivale, daughter of the Dean 
of Ely, in the presence of a numerous company. 
The cbelisk stands on the roadside, near Wades- 
mill, between Buntingford and Ware, where Clark- 
ton rested while on a horseback journey from 
Cambridge to London, in 1785. It has been 
erected by Mr. Arthur Giles Puller, of Youngsbury, 
and bears an inscription recording the resolve 
Clarkson formed there. Dean Merivale, who forty- 


self, and heard all the circumstances from his lips, 
tuld the story to the company assembled in a very 
simple and unaffected manner, 

Wuy Burn Gas? Avort Cuappuis’ REFLECTORS. 
They supersede Gas in daytime, and promote health comfort, 
and economy. They are now in great use in private houses. 
For prospectus address two stamps to W. Chappuis, 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, Fleet-street, London,— 
[Advt.] 


on the motion of Captain East wick (a director of 


five years ago stood on the spot with Clarkson him- 


Epitome of Telos, 


— > — 


The Queen drove to Loch Callater on Saturday. 
Princess Beatrice, the Grand Duke of Hesse, Prince 
Leopold, and the Hereditary Grand Duke accom. 
anied Her Majesty. Her Majesty and the Princess 
atrice are expected to leave Balmoral for Windsor 
about the middle of next month. 
The Rev. R. Lee, of Paisley, conducted Divine 
worship in Balmoral Castle on Sunday forenoon, in 
presence of the Queen and family. He subsequently 
preached in Crathie Parish Church. In the after- 
noon the Queen and Princess Beatrice drove from 
Balmoral, and called on the Empress Eugénie at 
Abergeldie, | 
On Monday Her Majesty the Queen and the 
Empress Eugénie drove to Braemar in an open 
carriage. The weather was very fine. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales and their 
daughters are expected to return to England this 
week. The royal yacht Osborne is at Copenhagen. 
The Prince and Princess intend to keep the Prince’s 
birthday at Sandringham. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh was prematurely con- 
fined of a stillborn child on Monday morning at 
Eastwell Park. 

An officer of Her Majesty’s ship Bacchante, in 
an interesting account of the first fortnight 
of the cruise of the Princes George and Edward, 
says that they take their share in the ship’s duties 
in precisely the same manner as the other young 
officers on heard. 

Major Chard arrived at Balmoral on Saturday on 
a visit to the Queen. 

Mr. Gladstone left Venice for London on Thure- 


day night. 
ir William Harcourt was last week a guest of 
the Earl of Derby, at Knowsley. 

It is officially announced that the Queen has 
appointed the following to the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George : To be Honorary Member 
of the First-class, Nubar Pasha; to be Honorary 
Member of tue Second-class, the Earl of Donough- 
more, lately Her Majesty's Assistant-Commissioner 
in Eastern Roumelia. 

It is stated that the health of Mr. Edward Free- 
man bas, for some time past, been in an unsatisfac- 
tory state. ü 

It is announced that the project of a memorial to 
Sir Rowland Hill, abandoned by the Lord Mayor, 
who had only received subscriptions in support of 
it to the amount of 100/., has been taken up by an 
influential committee of citizens of London, headed 
7? Messrs. Rothschild, Messrs. Copestake and Co., 

r. S. Morley, M. P., &c. 

It is reported that Lord Derby has lately signified 
an important and friendly modification in his atti- 
tude with regard to the Liberal party, and that 
very shortly this will be made apparent. 

The Mark Lane Express of Monday, in its Corn 
Trade Review, says the course of the past week has 
been marked by somewhat more favourable weather. 
Notwithstanding the exertions of farmers, a large 
quantity of cereal produce is still unsecured, while 
complaints are rife of smoking stacks and sprouted 
grain. Agricultural advices are still couched in the 
most doletul terms, with scarcely a ray of hope from 
any quarter. 

Paying a visit to Tunbridge Wells on Saturday, 
Lord Gifford, V.C., acknowledging a public recep- 
tion accorded him, made a speech in which he 
expressed his opinion that the power of the Zulus 
had been utterly broken. He hoped that the 
people of Natal would be made to pay for the war, 
for they had forced it on. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the Middlesex 
Agricultural Society, at which Lord Enfield and 
Lord George Hamilton were present, the latter 
stated that he was informed that the exportation of 
grain from America had almost ceased, and that he 
believedzmany persons who had made contracts in 
accordance with American prices would not be able 
to keep them. 

The Social Science Congress in Manchester was 
brought to a close on Wednesday, and at a mecting 
of the Council an invitation from Edinburgh to hold 
next year’s meeting in that city was accepted. 

At the weekly meeting of the London School 
Board on Wednesday the adjourned inquiry 
as to the expenditure of the Board was re- 
sumed in committee. After a discussion the 
committee resolved, in consequence of the pressure 
of ordinary business and the near approach of the 
time for the general election, to recommend that 
the reference to the committee be discharged. 
Several of the members of the Board expressed the 
opinion that the special reports of the several stand- 
ing committees constituted a satisfactory answer to 
all the charges made. A motion made by the Rev. 
Canon Money that teachers who are hereafter 
engaged be paid a fixed and inclusive salary was 
met by the previous question,” which was carried 
by 17 to 12 votes. 

The Duchess of Marlborough received on Friday 
a deputation from the operative silk and poplin 
weavers of Dublin, to confer with them as to the 
best means of effecting a revival of the trade. Her 
grace said that it principally lay in the hands of the 
weavers to cause a revival, but that she would use 
her personal influence to supplement their efforts. 


She added that if the trade was to be successfully 
restored their energies should be devoted to pro- 
curing new designs to compete with foreign goods. 
Mr. Crawshay having secured a good order for 
rails is about to restart his famous works at 


Cyfartha, The news has caused the greatest satis- 
faction in the district. 
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A conference took place at Durham on Saturday 
between coalowners’ and miners’ representatives, 
and arrived at an agreement as to a sliding scale to 
affect wages for two years. 

There are now 105 firms, with a total of 6,250,000 
spindles, only working three days per week at 
Oldham, and at a meeting held on Saturday, at 
which forty companies were represented, it was 
resolved to adhere to short time for another 
month. 

The cloud which for so many months has so per- 
sistently settled over our iron industries is at last 
beginning to lift. Bolckow, Vaughan, and Co. 
are turning out excellent work with the new pro- 
cess for dephosphorising iron, and several furnaces 
have been blown-in during the past week. Most 
of the railway companies have, however, taken 
advantage of the low prices to stock immense 
quantities of rails, and some have succeeded in 
1 long contracts for coals. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, M. P., speaking at 
Woodstock on Friday, observed that, if English 
farmers were to compete with foreigners, great 
changes must be made in our antique agricultural 
system, and the law of entail, so far as its operation 

revented the application of capital to land, must 
e amended. 

On Friday night Waterloo Bridge was lighted by 
electricity, the Metropolitan Board of Works 
having made the necessary arrangements for con- 
tinuing the illumination for six months, simulta- 
neously with the experiment on the Thames 
Embankment for a similar period, 

At an auction sale at Llantwit Major, near 
Bridgend, on Friday, the flooring of the upper 
room of the house gave way, and seventy people 
fell down to the lower apartment. All were 
injored. One woman had her leg broken in two 
places, and another narrowly escaped being crushed 
to death. 

A young woman named Kate Oliver, whose 
father was a commercial traveller, has died at 
Sheffield from hydrophobia. They had had in the 
family for several years a large retriever, and a 
month ago, while Miss Oliver was kneeling, the dog 
licked her mouth several times, The next day it 
showed symptoms of bydrophobia, and was poisoned. 
On Saturday the young woman was taken ill, and 
has since died with all the usual signs of rabies. 

At the Guildhall FPolice-court on Saturday, 
Adolphus Rosenberg, publisher of Town Talk, who 
had been arrested on a warrant, was charged with 
the issue of a libel upon Mrs. Cornwallis West, 
wife of the Lord Lieutenant of Denbighshire. He 
was also charged with having libelled Mrs. Langtry, 
of Norfolk-street, Park-lane. The statement in 
the case of Mrs. West was that she was syste- 
matically photographed in her own house, and in 
various costumes, with the object of having her 
portrait exposed for sale in the shop windows ; 
whilst in the case of Mrs. Langtry it was alleged 
that her husband had presented a petition to the 
Divorce Court, and that it bad been withdrawn on 
the probability that Mr. Langtry would be appointed 
to a diplomatic post abroad. Both Mr. West and 
Mr. Lavgtry went into the witness-box, and denied 
that there was the slightest truth in any of these 
statements. The prisoner was remanded, and, in 
default of finding bail to the aggregate amount of 
4000/., was removed to the cells, 3 


The respect in which Alderman Collings, Mayor of 
Birmingham, is held by the Town Council is shown 
by the fact that he has been asked by fifty-five 
members to allow himself to be re-elected chief 
magistrate. Mr. Collings has declined, on the 

round that he has offered his services as a candi- 

ate for Parliament at Ipswich. This act on the 
part of the Birmingham Town Council is the b est 
answer to the malicious attacks of the Tories on 
the character of the mayor. 

The last but one of the Twelve Apostles is dead. 
Nearly half a century ago the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church resuscitated the order, and on 
Thursday, Oct. 11, the Rev. Nicholas Armstrong 
died, leaving only one solitary survivor. It was 
expected in the Catholic and Apostolic Church that 
the Second Advent would take place before the last 
of the apostles was removed by death. 

The steam yacht Walrus arrived at Dover from 
Havre on Friday last, with the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts on board. The yachting party landed and 
visited Canterbury Cathedral, returning to the 
yacht. On Saturday the Walrus left for Antwerp. 

The average price of wheat last week was 48s. 8d. 
per quarter, or nearly 108. a quarter higher than 
during the corresponding week last year. 

Mr. J. B. Gough sailed from Liverpool on Satur- 
day afternoon for New York on board the steamer 
_ Scythia. There was a great gathering of tempe- 

rance people. Several addresses were presented to 
Mr. Gough, one being from the National Tempe- 
rance League, and another from the Scottish Tempe- 
rance League, 

A Pullman’s car, fitted up with a dining and 
smoking room, is about to be placed by the Great 
Northern directors on the line between London and 
Leeds, ‘Travellers leaving either London or Leeds 
after breakfast will, it is stated, be able to reach 
their respective destinations before two o'clock, 
transact their business in the afternoon, and dine 
on their return journey by trains leaving either end 
of the line about five p.m, 

The fog season has begun early. It is not often 
80 soon in October London is visited with a fog so 
dense as that which enveloped it on Saturday 
evening. Business premises in the City were 
lighted up with gas by four o’clock, and the steam 
traffic on the river was stopped early in the after- 


noon. In the suburbs the fog seems to have been 
even worse than in the City. There was again a 
considerable fog on Sunday, and on Monday early 
trains were somewhat delayed by the same cause, 
Later on, however, it cleared up considerably. 


The declaration prolonging the Anglo-French 
Treaty of Commerce was signed at Paris on Friday. 

Reports have been in circulation in Paris that 
divergences of opinion exist in the Cabinet relative 
to the amnesty question. Last evening a semi- 
official denial was given to these rumours, and it is 
asserted that the Ministers were unanimous in 
rejecting the idea of a plenary amnesty. 

A Lausanne correspondent, noticing the arrival 
of M. Gambetta in that city, says that all who saw 
him there two years ago have remarked on the 
great change in his appearance. His hair and beard 
have become quite grey; he is much bulkier than 
he was at his last sojourn in the Vaud ; he is more 
stooping in his bearing; and his general aspect 
leaves upon the beholder the impression that he is 
a man who has undergone an overstrain of his 
physical powers. The great French statesman is 
staying at the pleasant Chateau les Crètes, but 
no one, says the writer, has any conception how 
long this man of lightning-like energy will permit 
himself to enjoy repose which he evidently needs.” 


The Empress of Russia arrived at Cannes on 
Thursday. The saloon carriage in which Her 
Majesty travelled belonged formerly to the Empress 
Eugenie. 

Princess Thyra, Duchees of Cumberland, was 
safely delivered of a daughter on Saturday. 

The body of Ciceruacchio, a popular Italian leader 
in 1848, who was shot by the Austrians, together 
with his son and three companions, and the bodies 
of several Italians who fell at the storming of the 
Porte Pia in 1870, were on Sunday transferred to 
their final resting place on the Janiculan Hill, with 
great ceremony. Representatives of the Chamber 
of Deputies and of the Senate and the military 
authorities were present at the ceremony, and 
Signor Ruspoli, the Syndic of Rome, delivered an 
address. 

The Prussian Minister who has succeeded Dr. 
Falk, Herr von Puttkammer, has prevented the 
opening of a public elementary school in a small 
town because it was intended that the school should 
be open to children of all denominations. This, in 
the eyes of the Minister, amounts to religious 
laxity. 

The Austrian Reichsrath was formally opened last 
Wednesday by the Emperor Francis Joseph. His 
Majesty, in his Speech from the Throne, referred 
to the entry of the representatives of Bohemia into 
the Reichsrath as an, importantistep towards that 
general reconciliation and good understanding 
which had ever been the object of his desires, He 
then enumerated the various measures that would 
be introduced, and said there was a prospect of a 
favourable settlement of the commercial relations 
of Austria and Germany. Turning to foreign 
affairs, the Emperor expressed satisfaction at the 
undisturbed continuance of friendly relations with 
all the Powers. The Berlin Treaty, he said, had 
been carried out in all its essential conditions, the 
entry of Austrian troops into the Sandjak of Novi- 


Bazar had been accomplished upon the basis of that 


treaty in amicable accord with the Porte, and the 
Government would now devote its full attention to 
fostering with unremitting care its economical 
relations with the East. 


In an autograph letter addressed by the Emperor 
to Count Andrassy His Majesty regretfully 
acquiesces in the Minister’s request to be relieved 
of his functions, warmly acknowledges the eminent 
public services he has rendered, and says that he 
by no means regards Count Andrassy’s retirement 
as the termination of his statesmanlike labours, 
and is convinced that the late Minister will always 
be ready to * His Majesty's call should he again 
require his well-tried services. In another auto- 
graph letter the Emperor appoints Baron Haymerle 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and President of the 
Common Council of Ministers. 

The elections for the Prussian Diet have resulted 
in a signal victory for the Government. The coali- 
tion of Conservatives, Clericals, and Poles, who 
support the Government, have secured at least 257 
out of a total of 432 seats. In any case, the 
Government commands a majority in the Chamber. 
The losses sustained by the other parties are in 
approximate figures: the Progressists, thirty seats ; 
the National Liberals, seventy-eight; and the 
Liberal Conservatives, three. Prince Bismarck 
goes to Varzin to-day, to indulge in some repose. 
He is said to have received five months’ leave of 
absence from the Emperor, being required only 
during that time to transact specially important 
business, 

The statement that a Russian Minister is to be 
sent on an extraordinary mission to the German 
Court, is generally accepted in well-informed 
circles on the Continent. It is stated that the 
Minister is to be the bearer of a special autograph 
letter from the Czar to the Emperor William, and 
the object is to guard against the threatened isola- 
tion of Russia and the removal of the estrangement 
which has continued to prevail between Russia and 
Germany since and in spite of the recent mecting of 
the Sovereigns, 

There are indications that the science of building 
men-of-war is about to undergo another revolution. 
This time the change is to be inaugurated not in 
America but by the new naval power of Germany. 
The construction of heavy ironclads has been dis- 


continued in the German navy; their place being 


n by small vessels with uncommonly power 
ful engines, and armed with a rotating cannon, 
whose shot will pierce the heaviest cuirass in use 
at a distance of three miles, Great speed and 
rapid firing will be the features of the new class of 
vessels, 

The German Government is stated to have 
received a despatch from the Marquis of Salisbury 
declaring that England and France are agreed upon 
the Egyptian Question, and that they will insist 
upon the Liquidation Commission making a thorough 
examination of the liabilities of Egypt. The 
despatch adds that the two Governments will 
determine the functions of Messrs, Baring and De 
Bligniéres, the English and French Comptrollers- 
General, and that the British Government is anxious 
that Egypt should govern herself. 

A Cairo telegram in the Standard says that the 


following news has been received from Gordon 


Pasha: —“ An escort of honour of Abyssinian troops 
will accompany me to the King’s residence, where 
I expect to arrive about the 10th October. I fully 
expect an amicable settlement.” 

According to a Moscow newspaper, it is contem- 
plated in official circles that justices of the peace 
shall be appointed by the Government instead of 
by the provincial and municipal assemblies, as at 
present. 2 

It is expected, the St. Petersburg journals say, 
that by the end of this year the steps already taken 
will result in placing from 10, 000 to 15,000 addi- 
tional cavalry under the Russian colours in Central 
Asia. 

A step is said to have been taken at Constanti- 
nople towards admitting Christians into the Turkish 
army. The question is said to have been discussed 
at a recent Council of Ministers, and approved of 
by a majority. 

Assurances have been given by the German Go- 
vernment to the Porte that it will uphold the 
Treaty of Berlin. Midhat Pasha has represented 
to Sir Henry Layard the impossibility of carrying 
out reform in Syria, his views not having been sup- 
ported by the Porte. The recent journey of Sir 
Henry to Damascus is said to have greatly 
strengthened the influence of England in Syria. 

Emigration to America from the neighbourhood 
of Genoa is going op on a considerable scale. On 
Friday week about 1,000 persons embarked at that 
port, and on Sunday 1,200. 

Mr. St. Barbe, British Resident at Mandalay, 
reached the Burmese frontier on Friday. A large 
number of persons have left Mandalay. 

Telegrams received in London state that an 
engagement has been fought between the Chilian 
and the Peruvian fleets, and that the whole of the 
latter has been captured, thus annihilating the 
naval power of Peru. The real version of the affair 
is probably that contained in a message received 
at Lloyd’s, and which states that tae Chilians have 
captured the ironclad Huascar. This is the second 
ironclad which Pera has lost since the outbreak of 
the war, the other—the Independencia—having 
been wrecked by bad seamanship. In all proba- 
bility this defeat will help to convince the Peruvian 
Government that discretion is the hetter part of 
valour, 

The American correspondent of the Times reports 
the relief of Captain Payne’s beleaguered force in 
Colerado. General Merritt reached the troops at 


the Milk River, on Monday, and relieved them 


after a fiveday’s siege. They successfully defended 
themselves, though the Indians from the surround- 
ing bluffs poured in a hot fire, killing two men, also 
nearly every animal. The Indians made several 
attacks, which were repulsed. They fired the grass 
to dislodge the troops, and the fire swept over the 
entrenched position, burning some of the men, but 
not driving them out. General Merritt on his 
arrival attacked the Utes, killing thirty-seven and 
cutting his way through them, and the Iudiane, 
after a parley, surrendered, 


In catechising some scholars at a Sunday-school 
on Isaiah ix., where the passage The people that 
walked in darkness have seen a great light” 
occurs, the clergyman inquired of one of his youth- 
ful pupils, What arose upon the people?” The 
boy to whom the question was put answered very 
readily and complacently, The moon, sir!“ 

Tue PROPOSED ABOLITION OF QUEEN’S UNIVER- 
SITY.—Au important meeting of Queen's University 
Convocation was held in Dublin Castle on Friday, 
Sir Robert Kane presiding, The report strongly 
expressed the opinion that Queen’s University ought 
to be left untouched, and urged that the opinion 
of Convocation, now first stated, might have weight 
with Her Majesty’s advisers. The following reso- 
lution was proposed by Professor Storey, and 
carried, That this Convocation regrets the passing 
of clauses in the recent Irish University Act which 
affect the Queen’s University, and, without ques- 
tioning the wisdom of Legislature in proposing to 
found another University in Ireland, the Convoca- 
tion is of opinion that Queen’s University should 
not be dissolved, as the University has been suc- 
cessful in carrying out the objects for which it was 
founded, as the proposed University could not dis- 
charge the functions of Queen’s University since 
the characteristic of the latter is that University 
examinations and collegiate teaching are intimately 
co-ordinated, and as its extinction would be very 
unsatisfactory to graduates who have joined it for 
the last thirty years.” A committee was then 


appointed, authorised to act on the resolution 


passed, and take such other steps as they might 


deem most conducive to the interests of the 
University, 
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If a ghost were to address you, in what tone of 
voice would it speak ?—Why, in a tomb’s tone, of 


course, 

A lady tea at a small company, being ve 
fond of bot ete was asked i howe — 
Really I cannot,” she modestly replied. ‘I 
many I have eaten already.“ 1 
unexpectedly cried a juvenile u whose 
allowed him a seat at tab ‘* You've 
vo been countin’ ! 

UNTING A DirricuLty.—‘“‘ Steward,” said 
on board a steamer one morning while 
: handing across the table a cup con- 
some dark muddy-looking liquid, what is 
. ee andes th, cee 4 pore we | 
a hasty on. Oh, very well,” rejoin 
traveller; ‘‘then take it away, and if it's tea 
me coffee, and if it’s coffee bring me tea.” 
CED OPpinion.—General Sherman, 
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—“ You may think, children, when you 
us war men that we like battles and 
Jt isn’t so. Most of us hate it. So far 
concerned I have been en in wars and 
business connected with war for forty years, 
hate it with a 2 growing hat 
Promistinac Youna Scor.— Old High- 
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it lg Tonald is comin’ hame the 
morn the fushin’ ; and ye II hae to pay a 
fi ye it.” Old Highlander : 
ist tak’ it back, and say I 


plug out of the bung- 
and slake his thirst. We do not 
anything extraordinary in the occurrence. If 

the barrel out of the bung- 
is thirst with the plug, or if the 


with the horse, or if the 1 
ed its 


the bung-hole, or if the bung -hole had 
e thirst out of the horse and slaked its 
rr or if the barrel bad pulled the 

out of the — = and plugged its thirst 


— lake, it might be worth making a fuss 
PHOTOGRAPHING THE ZuLU Kina.—King Cete- 
is in and has been 


photographed. 
i task 


deck. But ‘‘he 
very nervous, and requested that it 


to sit a second time, however, he declined to 
** make a fool of himself twice in one day, addi 


the other 1 wanted his 
they oould his followers as 
they liked the pi would sell just 

buy anything.” 


declined to be taken in the midst of hi 
‘the had to undergo it 
do the same. If the white 


t at the command of the King they 


themselves; 
abated their merriment. 
Britraxy aNd Normandy Butrer.—Analysis 


in French butter, as in En yh, 
such as clay, gypsum, c 

and not unfrequently carbonate, 

of lead, which are simple 

harmless components are flour, 


pulp, and fecula of potatoes, ch 
4 2 . Artificial 
as r and margarine 
E ng proper colouring is 
su su 
chromate 
demand 


per Le RN Western nations 


have not yet learned to prefer honest grease 
‘ to dishonest butter, like the Russians. In the 

time of Louis XVI. a Parisian was contented with 
of butter every day, now he 
‘five. What seems curious is that 


has 


discovered 


I 


: 
425 


i 


h waar ice game 
one nee 0 o Ww 

very ib te stuff used for the rl of railway 
carriages. It is margarine, and is regularly sent to 
Normandy and Brittany for the manufacture of 
** graisses de bouche,” which are exported to 


as the uine product of the cow 
a fer 7 


di : 
—— 4 accepted as such by numbers of 


to some school children the other | 


Births, Marriages, and Beaths. 


— — 
MARRIAGES. 
CUDLIPP—ECCLES.—Oct. 8, at Belgrave Congrega- 
tional Church, Torquay, by the Rev. G. B. Jchnson, 
5 B. Cudlipp, Esq., Tavistock, to Ruth, danghter of 
the late Thomas Eccles, Esq., of Darwen Bank, Torquay. 
ALLEN—ALLEN.—Oct. if. at the Independent Chapel, 
8 Mallet, by the Rev. J. D. Riley, Charles Allen, 
of Dunedin, New Zealand, to Elisabeth (Lizzie) Allen, 
second daughter of James Allen, of Park House, Shepton 
Mallet, Somerset. 
| DEATH. 


SHEDLOCK.—Oct. 9, at Madeira, Rose Anna, fourth 
daughter of the late Rev. John Shedlock, M A., aged 29. 


Erre's GLYCceRINE JusUBES.—CAUTION !|—These effec- 
tive and agreeable confections are sold by most Chemists ; by 
others, however, attempts are often made at substitution. 
We therefore deem it necessary to caution the public that 
they can only be obtained in boxes, 6d. and Is., labelled 
Jans Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Thread- 
needie-street, and 170, Piccadilly, London. 

Do your “Dyzine” at Home.—A sixpenny bottle of 
Judsou's Magenta will dye a table cover or a small curtain 
completely in ten minutes in a pailful of water. Silk scarfs, 
veils, braid, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, scarlet, violet, &c., 
in a basin of water. Judson’s Dyes. Sold by chemists 
every where. 

Wakrnina! Rxcxrrr's Paris BLUx.— The marked su 
riority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick 
3 of its merits by the public have been attended by 
the usual resulte—vis., a flood of imitations, Ihe merit of the 
latter mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in 
imitating the square a. Hy but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine e. The 

therefore to caution all buyers to see 
Paris Blue on each packet. 

Harry Days! There is something of regret and gloom in 
the first "4 of grey hairs; our prospects are often 
blighted their premature appearance, Mars. 8. A. 
ALLEN’s WoRLpD’s Hair Restorer happily affords a safe 
and sure means for restoring them again to the freshness 
and beauty of youth. It is the old established standard and 
reliable article known and spoken most highly of in every 
civilised country. It requires only a few applications to 
restore hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, 
and induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all 
that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfection and 
beauty. Dandruff is quickly and permanently removed. 
Bold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

Ho.Luoway’s OINTMENT AND PILis.—Self Help.— 
In sickness it was a momentous matter to find an easy, 
ready, and reliable remedy for outward disfigurations and 
inward disorders before the inestimable discovery of these 
preparations. No invalid need now be at a loss for suc- 
cessfully managing ulcers, sores, tumours, boils, bruises, 
sprains, Kc. Enveloping Holloway’s medicines are very 
intelligible printed directions for using them, which should 
‘be attentively studied and immediately followed by the 
— of his treatment. Sooner or later the sufferer 
will assuredly triumph over the worst diseases, This 
searching Ointment disperses all those malignant humours 
which aggravate many diseases of the skiu, often prevent 
the cicatrisation of ulcers, and even kindle inflammatory 


tendencies in the system. 


Advertisements. 
DISSOLVING VIEWS! 


EFORE PURCHASING, see HUGHES’ 

PATENT BI- and TKI-CYLINDRICAL APPA- 
RATUS. Most Portable; beautifully constructed. £6 6s., 
complete with jets. THE PATENT 


TRIPLEXICON. 


Combination of three wicks. Illuminating power 110 
candles. A marvellous light. We challenge comparison. 
Sir Antonio Brady, Dr. Croft, J. H. Varley, Eeq., compare 
it to the lime-light. Ona 10-ft. screen, no other lamp can 

ive the same amount of light without infringement. See 
Bpecification of Patent. Beware or ImITAaTIONS, £4 4s., 
with 4in, Condensers and Slides. Can be fitted to any form 
of Lantern. Price 16s. 6d., £1 52, and £1 10s. Pamphlet 


free, Id. 
The EDUCATION DUPLEXICON, 3}in., £2 2s. 


Meldon Safety Jet, by C. H. Meldon, Esq, G. C., M. P., a 
m of 1 and effectiveness. Price £1 1:. Power 
00 candles. 

A Stock of over 30,000 Slides to select from on view. 
Coloured 22 hs, 28. ench. Plain. 1. The cheapest 
in the world for Slides. Quality guaranteed. Great novelties 
this sesson, New effects. Lantern Lectures, 6d. each. 

Elaborately ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 150 pages, 
post free, 6d., with Testimonials and Opinions of the Press. 

W. O. Hughes, Manufacturing Optician, 

151, HOXTON STREET, LONDON, N. 
NEW SLIDES.--24 Scripture from Models. Set—Zulu 
War, by enamelled albumen process, magnificently coloured, 
3s. 6d.; works of art. Cheap series, 2s, coloured. 50 NEW 
LECTURE SETS, Gabriel Grub, Jane Conquest, from Life 
Models, Mary Queen of Scots, Uncle Tom, 


man 
* Reckitt’s 


esley, Luther, 


St. Paul, Joseph, Life of Milton, Dr. Croft’s Dick Whit- 
eaten. Second-hand Lanterns and Slides. Bargains. 
ist " 


3 and RESIDENCE at Brighton. Central 

position, near to tke Pavilion, Aquarium, and Piers. 
Sea views, Liberal table. Eve 
on application to Mr. and Mrs. 
17 and 18, Castle-square. 


O be SOLD, TWO HUNDRED £100 HAR. 

BOUR MORTGAGE BONDS, sold to pay 8 per 

cent. First-class investment. Apply to Messrs. Woollett 
and Rayner, 7, Red Lion-square, London, W.C. 


OOKS.—Second-hand miscellaneous, Catalogue 


of 5,000, post-free for two stampe —C. Herbert, 60, 
Goswell-road, London, E.C. Libraries purchased. 


EXTRAORDINARY CHALLENGE TO THE 
I WILL PAY FIVE FOUNDS to any sensible 
Person—not blind—who fails to play a Piano or Har- 
monium by my system immediately, without the slightest 
knowledge of music, or of the instrument itself. Full 
instructions, post free, twelve stamps.—F. CaLpzr, Totter- 
down, Bristol. 


home comfort.—Terms 
ox, 58, Old Steine, and 


quite equal to all it professes to accomplish.” 


The “Christian Globe,” of Sept. 27, 1879, says “ It is | 


NITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE, 


The ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING of the Members 
and Friends of the Alliance will be held on TUESDAY, 
Oct. 21, 1879, in the Large Room of the FREE TRADE 
HALL, MANCHESTER, 

The following are expected to take part :—William Shep- 
herd Allen, — M. P.; C. H. Meldon, Esq., G. C., M. P.; 
Samuel D. Waddy, Esq., G. C. M. P.; A. M. Sullivan, Esg., 
M. P.; Benjamin Whitworth, Esq., M. P.; the Hon. William 
Collins (Lord Provost of Glasgow); Rev. Canon Basil 
Wilberforce, M. A.; Rev. A. M „ D. D.; Rev. Charles 
Garrett; James Wood, Esq., LL. B.; Hugh Mason, Esq, 
J. P.; Fielden Thorp, Esq. B A.; J. W. Manning, Esq., 
— Ontario); William S. Caine, Esq.; William Hoyle, 

.; Samnel Pope, lag. AC. (Hon. 12775 

The Chair will be taken by Sir WILFRID LAWSON, 
Bart., M.P., (President of the Alliance.) 

Admission by Ticket. Gallery and Body of Hall, Free. 
To be had at the Alliance Offices and places as per placard, 

Chair to be taken at 7 o’clock ; Doors open at 6. 

Registered Stalls in the Area and Gallery may be secured 
(Is. 6d. each) at the Alliance Offices. : 

United Kingdom nce, 

Offices: 44, John Dalton Street, Manchester. 


ORQUAY.—BOARD and RESIDENCE, with 

home comforts, for TWO LADIES, in a pleasant 

detached suburban villa. Terms from 258. per week.—Beta, 
12, Brunswick-square, Torre, Torquay. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION for DISEASES 
of the SKIN, 
227, Gray’s Inn Road, King’s Cross, London, W. C. 
Established 1864. 
Physician— Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 47, Victoria St., 8.W. 
Special arrangements for middle-class (out) patients. 
J. G. FISHER, Hon, Sec. 


ROFITABLE AGENCY.—India and China 

pure TEAS, in quarter and half-pound bags, to Sell 

from 1s, 6d. per Ib. Supplied to Ageuts at Importer’s prices 

No licence required.— Write for particulars and press 

opinions to OLIVER, OLIVER, and Co., Tea Importers, 
1, Southgate-road, London, N. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


J hyper ge COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 

and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E.C., having 
had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 
tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. 


£10 INVESTED in UNITED STATES 
STOCKS make fortunes every month. Books sent 
to [free explaining everything. — Baxter & Co., 
Bankers and Stockbrokers, 17, Wall Street, New 

£1,000} York, U.S. A. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—METEM.- 
PSYCHOSIS, the Marvellous Illusion, daily and 
nightly —-GOSSIP AND SONG, by Mr, BuckLanp.— 
THE CHEMISTRY OF COAL, FLASHING SIGNALS, 
&c, by Mr. J. L. KI xd.—INSTRUMENTAL CONCERTS 
by the talented Pai Famity.—READINGS by Miss 
GertrupgE KeLttoac—LECTURES on COMIC PIC- 
TORIAL ART, on CAVES and CREVICES, and on 
AFGHANISTAN, by Mr. T. C. Hn pwoatH.—Admission, 


ls. Open 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. After Nov. 3 the hours 
will be from 10 till 1, 2 till 5, and 6 till 10. 3 


STEEL PENS warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE G 
PEN, No. 
No. 886; 
LAND PEN, No. 48; IAL PEN 
BANK PEN, No. 388; SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL 
PEN, No. 347; and BUSINESS PEN, No. 458, give universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALL and CO.’S 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 320. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


Accidents Occur Daily !! 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 
The Right Hon, LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £214,000, 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


4% He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 
HEALTH, DIET, AND DEAFNESS, NOISES IN 
THE EARS. 


HE Rev. E. J. SILVERTON will send his 
Health Advocate, giving important advice and par- 
ticulers on the above subject:, free to any person, showing 
how Deafness may be at once relieved and ultimately cured. 
Many most interesting cases are set forth. Thousands of 
ple are hearing Sermons and Lectures to-day who would 
ave remained deaf had they not applied to Mr. Silverton. 
When a remedy is so successful, ought not every deaf person 
n the kingdom to try it, if it be in his or her power ! 


REV. E. J. SILVERTON, 
ALBERT HOUSE, PARK 81REET, NOTTINGHAM 
Pastor OF ETER HATL CHURCH. 


NERMONS PREACHED TO THE MASSES, 
Crown gvo, Price 6s. Order of any Bookseller, or AlA- 
BASTER and PASSMORE, 4, Paternoster Buildings, 
London. The Sermons ere quaint and humorous, containing 
many droll sayings and unusual illustrations. Must read 
11 No one slept while they were delivered!! An 
ving of the Preacher’s Place of Worship, Exeter Hall, 
ettingham, will be found within. These Sermons are 


like all others, Sent post free from the Author, 
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sustaining sgency for the circulation of first-class theological works, 


we gladly commend this ‘ Christian Knowledge Series,’” 


WARD AND LOCK’S 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


SERIES. 


Price One Shilling per Volume, in attractive Covers, or, Cloth Gilt, 1s. 6d. 
Under the above tit'e is being issued a Series of Standard Works by the great Authors who have written to uphold, 


explain, and advance the cause 0 


Christian Knowledge Series. 


Christianity. Confident that the intrinsic value of the Works, aided by the cheap and 
attractive form of issue, will ensure a very wide circulation, 


the Publishers recommend to the notice of the Public the 


1. PALEY’S EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. With Life, Introduction, 


Analysis, and Notes, 


2. BUTLER’S ANALOGY of RELIGION to the CONSTITUTION and COURSE 


of 


NATURE. With Life, Introduction, Notes, &c. 


3. TAYLOR’S HOLY LIVING. With Life, Introduction, and Notes. 
4. TAYLOR’S HOLY DYING. With Introduction, Notes, &c. 
5. DODDRIDGE’S RISE and PROGRESS of RELIGION in the SOUL. With 


Life, Introduction, and Notes. 
6. PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLQ#*Y. 


With Introduction, Epitome, and Notes. 


7. KEITH ON PROPHECY. (By Special Arrangement with the Author.) 


8. BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With Memoir of the Author. 


H. W. DuLcKEN, Pb. D., and 100 Engravings. 


By 


9. PALEY’S HORA PAULINA. With Introduction, Epitome, and Notes. 


Metsrs. WARD, LOCK, Ax p CO. have been favoured with letters from some of the highest dignitaries of the Church 
of Englend, and the principal clergymen of every denomination, all speaking in the highest terms of the Christian 


Knowledge Series. Extracts from some of these letters are given 


The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK says:—I wish the Series 
all success,” 


The BisHop or LINCOLN says :—“I earnestly hope that 
your praiseworthy efforts in defence of Christian Truth may 
receive from the public that cordial and liberal encourage- 
ment to which they are justly entitled.” 

The Rev. J. H. W1Lson says :— As Secretary of the 
Home Missionary Society it will afford me pleasure to recom- 
mend this enterprise to the agents of the Society, and I 
cannot but believe that the issue of such works in Shilling 
Volumes will be a blessing to England and the world.” 


The Rev. C. H. SpunGEON, in the “Sword and Trowel,” 
says :—‘"‘ We marvel to see standard works like these pro- 
duced at such a price, and we wish Messrs. Ward and Lock 
such success that they ~~ encouraged to persevere in 
presenting the public with like bargains.’ 


below. 


The Dean or Sr. Paur's says:—“The plan is an 
excellent one. To bring these t writers within reach of 
every oue is a real benefit to the crowds that our primary 
schools are instructing.” 

The Rev. JaMES FLEMING says :—" I wish you abundant 
success in the most laudabie and valuable undertaking to 
which you have committed yourselves. The undertaking 
deserves to succeed from the obj contemplated by it, the 
style and cheapness of the works you are issuing, and the 
widespread and, I fear, spreading scepticism of these times. 
I shall be pleased to embrace every opportunity of com- 
mending it.’ 

The Rev. J. P. Coown says :—*“ I take your project of the 
cheap and attractive publication of such works as those of 
Paley, Doddridge, and others, to be in every way most 
desirable, and shall be glad to aid it by any means in my 
power.“ , 


Strongly bound in cloth, One Shilling. 


BEETON’S BIBLE DICTIONARY: A 
Cyclopsedia of the Truths and Narrative of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Mr. SpurGEON, in the “ Sword and Trowel,” said of this 
work: —“ On the supposition that Ward steals the paper, 
Lock gets the sheets printed for nothing, and Tyler finds a 
binder to whom profit is no object, we could understand the 
production of these books for a shilling. But as the 
honourable character of the most respectable firm of Ward, 
Lock, and Tyler is beyond all suspicion, we confess ourselves 
nonplussed, When this‘ Bible Dictionary ’ came out at one 
shilling in a paper cover we recommended all poor students 
and teachers to buy it; but now it can be had bound at the 
same price, we feel persuaded that they will purchase it 
without persuasion.” 


In one thick vol., medium 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S BIBLE’ DICTIONARY. 
New Edition, Edited by the late Rev. C. Bours, 
e mpeg ko 

an 
separately printed on Tinted fo epics 


Uniform with the above, price 7s. 6d., 


WHISTON’S JOSEPHUS. New Library 
Edition. Carefully Edited land profusely Illustrated 


with 100 Full Pages of Engravings, separately printed 
on Tinted Paper. With Memoir of thee uthor, 
Appendix, Marginal Notes, &c., 


The Publishers have s no pains in the’production of 
this Edition of Josephus.“ Its value has been greatly 
increased by the addition of Marginal Notes, giving the 
Essence of the Narrative, and it is the Handsomest, Cheapest, 
and best Edited of any Ed ition yet published, 


IN MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE SEVENPENCE EACH. 
WARD AND LOCK’S Illustrated and Complete Edition of 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDAN CB, 


AND BIBLE 


COMPANION. 


Illustrated with Sixty Pages of Engravings. 


Of all Concordances, no one is to be compared with that of ALEXANDER CruUDEN. Cruden’s Concordance is an elaborate 
compilation, acknowledged by all familiar with its use as a work of absolutely priceless value, which has never heen 


improved upon, and, 
— peti hen issued 


bly, never will be. This Edition is a genuine unabridged Crupgn, and the most complete that 
rom the press. In addition to the Concordauce, this Edition comprises Sixty Pages of E 


pgravings, and 
an Appendix specially prepared for it, entitled the Bible Companion,” containing much information 2 to be of 
service for the right reading and understanding of the Divine Word, ; 


„ Prospectuses may be obtained from all Booksellers, or will be sent post-free on application, by the Publishers. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, ayp CO., WARWICK HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, E. O. 


The New Edition, with 120 Supplemental Tunes, and the 
ö Anthem Book, is now ready. 


‘THE PSALMI ST. 
Edited by EBENEZER PROUT, B. A. 


The Psalmist has Tunes for every Hymn of Peculiar 
Metre in the Modern Hymn Books, and is now the most 
complete Tune Book published. 

First Edition, 496 Tunes, 2s, 6d., 3s., and 4s, 

New Edition, with Supplement, 620 Tunes, 3s. 6d., 4s., 


and 58. 
= „ Book, 100 Chants with Scripture Words, 1s., and 


8. 

Anthem Book, of 100 choice Anthems, 1s. 8d., and 2s. 

The complete Edition, 620 Tunes, The Chants, and The 
Anthems, 6s., 6s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. 

ie 496 Tunes, with 600 appropriate Hymns, 3s, 6d., 4s., 
and 5s. 

The Hymn Book, 1s., 18. 8d., and 2s. 6d. 

Specimen Copies, free by post to Ministers and Orgaunists, 
at very reduced rates. 

London: J. Happon & Co., 3, Bouverie St., Fleet St. 

NOVELLO & Co., I, Berners Street, W. 


Just published, cr. 8 vo, cloth, 5s. 
HE GROUNDS and PRINCIPLES of RELI- 
GION. By Joux WMI Gr, B.A. 
“Mr. Wright's power of calm and concise statement is 


nowhere seen to greater advantage than in these lectures.”— | 


Theologica) Review. 

“The author writes in the style of a highly-cultured 
scholar, We have not recently met with any book more 
calculated to influence in the right direction a man of 
atheistic . 2 oe ; 

* is scarcely a page which is not full of su ive 
thought.”—Inguirer. ba <i 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 

London; and Edinburgh. 


Price Six Shillings, 8 vo. 


HE SERVANT of JEHOVAH: a Commentary, 
Grammatical and Critical, upon Isaiah the Fifty-third. 

With Dissertations upon the Authorship of Isaiah xI.—Ixvi., 
r. the meaning of Ebed Jehovah. By Rev. W. Urwick, 


“Mr. Urwick’s treatment of this whole question is ex- 
haustive.”—London Quarterly Review. 

“A work of great and permanent value.”—Weekly 
Review. . 

“The commentary is learned and fairly complete.“ — 
Academy. 1. 

“The thoroughness and candour of this exhaustive book 
are alike admirable,”—Athenzum. 

“ These Dissertations evince great care, and show very 
ample learning, ‘The commentary is full and exact.”— 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 

Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK. 
London: HAuILrox and Co. 


BAZAAR in AID of the BRITISH 

SOCIETY for the PROPAGATION of the GOSPEL 
AMONG the JEWS will be held in HAW KS TONE 
HALL, adjoining Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, 
on the 10th, 11th, and 12th DecemBER. 

Contributions of money or goods should be sent to the 
Secretary, Rev. J. DUNLOP, at the Society’s Office, 
96, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 

The Society sustains twenty-five missionaries, and is at 
present urgently in need of funds, | 


— 


GRAND BAZAAR and FANCY SALE 
will be held in § the Schoolroom of Lower Clapton 
Congregational Church, Amhurst-road, Hackuey, on Oct, 21, 
22, and 23. 
The bassar will be opened by H. R. WILLIAMS, Esq, of | 
Highgate, at Two o’clock, on the 21st, 


| BY THE 
REV. JOHN EADIE, D. D., II. D. 
(Late a Member of the New Testament Revision Company), 


*.* The Series forms a COMPLETE LIBRARY of 
REFERENCE, BIBLICAL and ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Twenty-First Eorriox. 


I. EADIE’S (Rev. Prof.) BIBLICAL CYCLO- 
— gg 22 ve K. the Old and New Testa- 
— 690 PD. — Cloth, 7s. A. eit. und. 
Calf, 10s. 6d.; Morocco antique, gilt edges, 168. 


Forty-Firtx Eorriox. 


II. EADIF’S (Rev. Prof.) CRUDEN’S CONCORD. 
ANCE to the HOLY SCRIPTURES. With Introduction, 
by the Rev. Dr. Kiva, and fine Portrait on Steel. 
8vo, 576 pp., Handsome Cloth, 3s.6d.; Half-bound, > 
6s. 6d. ; —— antique, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


Dr. EADIE’S has long and eee gs oe: the rept 


on 
of the COMP EST and B CONCO 
a 


ANCE 


Stxtn EpItTion. 


III. EADIE’S (Rev. Prof.) CLASSIFIED BIBLE ; 
or Analytical Concordance to the HOLY SCRIPTU 


RES. 
With . The References printed in full. * vo. 
836 pp., 38 Cloth, bevelled, 88. 6d.; Morocco 
antique, gilt edges, 17s. 


“ We have only to add our unqualified commendation of a 
— of real excellence te every Biblical student.“ Christian 
es. 


Sixta Epitiox. | 
IV. EADIE’S (Rev. Prof.) ECCLESIASTICAL 
CYCLOPAXDIA. [Illustrative of the History of the 


eminent Contributors. Large gvo. 676 PP.» 
Cloth, bevelled, 86. 6d.; Morocco gilt edges, 17s. 
We very warmly commend a work with so much 
care.’’—Nomeoon- 


fulness of knowledge and 
formist 


SEVENTEENTH EpIr10x. 


V. EADIE’S (Rev. Prof.) BIBLICAL DIC- 
TIONARY for YOUNG PERSONS. Selected from the 
work. Illustrated. Small Syo, Cloth, 2. 64.; 

Morocoo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


‘Bucoxp Ebprri0x. 
VI. EADIE’S (Rev. 1 COMMENTARY on 


the GREEK TEX EPISTLE OF Sr. PAUL 
HES Revised throughout WP y wins y 


T OF 
to the EP 8. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, 14s. | 
Over a QUARTER of a MILLION COPIRS of DR. 
EADIE’S BIBLICAL WORKS have now been issued. 


* * 


„% An Apt Quotation always tells.“ 
Finst rns: Twarrr-ionrn Ep:rriox. 
Szconp uns: Firra Eprirtor. 

MANY THOUGHTS of MANY MINDS: Selec- 
tions and Quotations from the best Authors. Oompiled 
and y Arranged by Hzway Sovrucars. 

In square 9, toned paper. 
Cloth and Gold „ eve 198, 64, each vol. 
Roxburghe__... 70 


— Antiqua "sn : 
Each Series complete in itsel/, and sold Separately. 
“The produce of years of research.’’—Examiner. 
** A Macnuiricext Grrt-Boor, appropriate to all times and 
Freemason’s 


seasons.’”’— 
“Not so much a book as a Lisaany.’’—Patriot. 


Yh ie poo ay Suing at = oo A od ay Sm oberg 

special uses for them.“ Daily Review. 

„Worth its weig ht in gold to families and the Glergy.“ 
Oxford Herald. 


TwentTy-sixtH THovsaxp. 88. 6d. 
DOMESTIC MEDICINE and HOUSEHOLD 


SURGERY, A Dictionary of. By Sezxczn Tuomsox 
M.D. LRG. S. (Edin) With A on the 
ManaGement of Sick Room, and maxy Hiwrs for 


the Diet and Comrort of Invatips. Large vo, with 
Illustrations 


„The best and safest bock on Domestic Medicine which 
has yet appeared.’’—London Journal of Medicine. 


THE ALTAR of the HOUSEHOLD. 
the 1 — for 
and 


Pray 


ALEXANDER, D.D., 
eminent Contributors, 


%% May be had bound in various styles; also, with e 
gans of elne Illustrations on Steel, at 68. extra. 


% Truths are best taught by Instances.” 


CHEEVER’S ANECDOTES. A ag of 
Classified in an Introductory Essay by the — 
GroRrGE Curxven, D.D. Crown 8vo, handsume cloth, 

8s, 6d. Sixteenth 


The Evidences of Religion. 


CREATION’S TESTIMONY to its GOD. A 
Manual of 2 of 9 rer *. 2 
Religion. By 0 1 v. — . vised 


enlarged, new 
cloth, 56. Thirteenth 


The Beliefs of the Human Race. 


HE RELIGIONS of the WORLD. Being Con- 
* fessions of Faith, Contributed by Eminent Members 


28 also of Mahometanism, 
= wane — of 
Alliance. Crown 


Hindoo 

Ko., &c., with a ony of the Chris 
by a Member of the Evangelical 

egg St no cloth, s. 64, New Edition. 


Stationers’ Hall Court. 


— 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PICTURES FROM BIBLE LANDS, drawn with Pen and Pencil. Edited by 


the Rev. 8. G. Green, P. D, uniform with“ French Pictures,” &c. 


other eminent Artists. 8s., handsomely bound. 


Worthies of Science. Containing Bio- 
aphical Sketches of Roger Bacon, Copernicus, Pascal, 
saac Barrow, 8 Locke, Sir I. Newton, Cuvier, 
Herschel, Adam gwick, and others. By the Rev. 

Dr, STOUGHTON. Crown 8vo, 4s. cloth boards. 


Family Readin on the Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. John: Consisting of short Consecutive Por- 
tions, comprising the whole Gospel, with a simple 
Exposition ; for daily use in Christian Honseholds. By 
the Rev, Francts BouRDILLON, M.A., author of 
% Family Readings on the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew,” Ke. Crown 8vo, 4s, cloth boards. 


Was I Right? By Mrs. O. F. Walton, 
. euthor of “A Peep behind the Scenes,” Christie's 
Old Organ,” &c. With fine engravings. Crown 8vo, 

30. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Leofwine the Monk; or, The Curse of 
the Ericsons. A Tale of a Saxon Family. By the 
Avcthor of “Glaucia, the Greek Slave, Ke. With 
illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., cloth gilt. 


The Illustrations by EDwARD WHYMPER and 


The Epistle of Paul to Philemon. 
Exposition for English readers. 
DRYSDALE, M. A., of Rochdale. 
cloth boards. 


Home Workers for Foreign Missions. 
By Mies E. J. WHATELY, author of How to answer 
) 


ections to Revealed Religion,” &c, Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
cioth boards. 


Things Touching the King. A Selection 
of Texts arranged for a year. 1 in 
coloured ink. Square 16mo, Is. 4d. cloth boards. 


Doubts and Certainties. A Story of To- 
Day. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth 


An 
By the Rev. A. H. 
Crown So, 2s. 6d. 


boards. 

Boys will be Boys. BY George E. 
SARGENT, With illustrations. rown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 
cloth boards. : 


Harrison Weir’s Pictures of Birds. With 
large Coloured Plates from Original Drawings. Hand- 


somely bound, with side in gold and colours. Quarto, 
5s. Cloth boards. 


MANNING and GREEN.—ENGLISH 
PICTURES, drawn with PEN and PENCIL, By the 
Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., and the Rev. S. G. 
Green, D.D. With Coloured Frontispiece and 


numerous Wood Engravings. Imperial 8vo, handsomely 
bound, gilt edges, 8s. 


MANNING. — THE LAND of the 


PHARAOH S, Egypt and Sinai; Illustrated by Pen 
and Pencil. By the Rev. Saus Mawnnina, LL.D. 


With numerous fine Engravings. Imperial 8vo, 8s., 
cloth, elegant. : 


MANNING.—‘THOSE HOLY 
FIELDS.” Palestine. Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. Sau un Mawnnine, LL.D. With 
numerous Engravings. Imperial 8vo, 8s., cloth, elegant. 


STOUGHTON.—OUR ENGLISH 
BIBLE : its Translation and Translators, By the Rev. 
Joun StoveHToN, D.D. With Engravings. Imperial 
16mo, 68., cloth boards, imitation half-binding. 


ANGUS.—_HANDBOOK of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, By J. Anaus, D.D. 5s. cloth 
— taal 6s. 6d. r 7s. half- bound; 8s, 6d. 
calf. 


ANGUS.— HANDBOOK of SPECI- 
MENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE By J. Ancus, 
D. D. 12mo, 5s. 6d., cloth boards; 78. 6d. half bound; 


STUART.—THE LORD is MY 
SHEPHERD: A Popular Exposition of the Twenty- 
third Psalm, By the Rev. Jamus STuart, ce 
Manchester, Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth bbards. 


STANFORD.—SYMBOLS of CHRIST. 
By the Rev. CHARLBS STanrorD, D. D., Author of 
“The Plant of Grace,” “Central Truths,” Ke. New 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


LANDELS.—_THE GREAT CLOUD of 
' WITNESSES. By W. LAN DELS, D. D. Crown 8vo, 

48. cloth boards. 
SARGENT.—THE CHRONICLES of 
an OLD MANOR HOUSE. By Georce E. SAR- 


GENT. With Engravings. Imperial 16mo, 4s. cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 


SARGENT.—HURLOCK CHASE; or, 
Among the Sussex Ironworks. By GzOoRGE E. Sar- 
GENT. Imperial 16mo, 58. cloth, gilt edges. 


BIRRELL.—THE LIFE of the Rev. 
RICHARD KNILL, of St. Petersburg. By the Rev. 
C. M. RIRRELL. New and Revised Edition, with 


Steel Portrait aud numerous Engravings. Crown 8vo, 
Zs. 6d. cloth boards, 


REED.—_THE COMPANIONS of the 
LORD: Chapters on the Lives of the Apostles. By 
CHARLES E. B. REED, M. A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s. cloth boards. 


PAXTON HOOD.—ISAAC WATTS: 
His Life and Writings, His Homes and Friends. By 
Epwtn Paxton Hoop. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
6s. cloth boards. 


LEWIS.—THE TRADES and INDUS- 
TRIAL OCCUPATIONS of the BIBLE. By the 
Rev. W. G. Lewis. Crown 8vo, 38. cloth boards. 


COxX.—_THE BOOK of RUTH: A Popular 
Exposition. By the Rev.gSamugL Cox. Crown 8vo, 
2s. cloth boards, red edges. 

CULROSS._THE HOME at BETH - 
ANY: Its Joys and Sorrows, and its Divine Guest 
By the Rev. J. Cutross, M. A., D. D. 2s. cloth boards 

CULROSS.—- THE GREATNESS of 
LITTLE THINGS. By the Rev. James CuLRoss, 
D. D, author of “The Home at Bethany,” Ke. With 
Frontispiece, Crown 8770, 2s, 6d. cloth boards. 

[Ready Oct, 26, 


Lonpon : 56, PATERNOSTER ROW: 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD ; AND 164, PICCADILLY 
The Ministers’ and Sunday-School Teachers’ Catalogues will be sent Post free on application, 


Wwittox HOUSE, ED 


GBASTON, near BIRMINGHAM 


The SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, lately conducted by the Misses Pnirsox and Miss H, 
now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried on by Mrs, LANCE. 


The AUTUMN TERM is from TUESDAY, Srzpremsper 16H, to FRIDAY, DrCxuRRR Irn. 
References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. DAs, Birmingham. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PRinciPALs—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD PD. d. 


PROFESSORS. 

English Literature * Prof, Morey, University Col - 

Botan „» Prof, BENTLEY, King’s Coll. 

French Language. . Dr. MANDROU. 

German eee eee Dr. WEHE, Dulwich Coll. 

Italian age. .. Prof. Ferrero, LL. D. 
Ancient and Modern History Dr. Kemsnzap, Dulwich Coll. 

English Language *. G. E. West, Esq., M. A. 

Physical Geography. ., Prof. SEELEY, * Coll. 

Music—Theory, &c. „ JOHN BLockey, Esq. 

Piano and Harmonium _., — —— DIEHL, 

1 — — or GARCIA. 
Drawing and 1 „ E. C. Mrugs, Esq. 
Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., F. G. s 


Terms and Particulars on application to Tux PRINCIP ALS. 


— 


HE LADIES’ HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 
CROYDON. | 


Principals—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses 
CONNAH. 
Ten miles from London, and three from the Crystal 
Palace. 


Public Examinations are not prepared for. The system 
upon which the school is worked is entirely new, and each 
succeeding year testifies to its success. 


In addition to the usual branches of English, which are 
taught in a manner both efficient and . deine 


music, and the Continental lan 
attention, and with valuable resu or. receive considerable 


Each class has a separate room and teacher. 


A gymnasium has a 
much encouraged. * added, and outdoor cxercise is 


Prospectuses, with names o 


Principals, 


Orr COUNTY MIDDLE. CLASS 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and merrantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this School bave passed the Examinations of 
the Pharmaceutical Society and the College of Preceptors, 
aud the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations ir 
Honours. Cricket, fishing, safe bathing, &c. 

References to parents in all parts of England. 

Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty-four guineas, 


For views and prospectus apply to the Principals, Messrs, 


J. and J. W. March 

A FEW YOUNG LADIES can be RECEIVED 
i as RESIDENT PUPILS in a first-class School in 
the Northern suburb of London, Terms (including Lessons 
witn Four Mastere) from Thirty Guineas, Vacancy for u 
governess-pupil (Minister's Daughter preferred).— Address, 
the Lady Principal, Mrs, Hennah, Park House, Parkhurst- 
toad, Camden-road, N. 


Established 1857. 


ADIES’ SCHOOL, COWLEYMO 
L TIVERTON, DEVONSHIRE ——— 


Professors attend for the accomplishments, Careful traiue 


ing and home comforts, Pupils prepared for the University 
Examinations. : 


Special terms for the daughters of ministers. 
Lady Principal. inisters. Address 


‘bese HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 


Assisted by Masters, and Qualified English and Foreigv 
Governesses, 


Pupils prepared annually for the 


C id 
| other Examinations, ambridge Local and 


— 


SEATS FOR CHAPELS AND SCHOOLS, 
THOMAS LAURIE, 
STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LONDON, E. C. 


Schools and Chapels in every County in England 
and Scotland have been furnished by Mr. Laurie. 
References to Rev. Dr. Haig Brown, Charterhouse, 
Godalming ; Head Master Bible Christian College ; 
Rev. Thos. C. Price, Bristol; and other clergymen. 


LAURIE’S 
EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, 
STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LONDON, E.C. 


PERPETUAL 
INVESTMENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 


(Established 1851. Incorporated 1874.) 


DIRECTORS. 


FREEMAN, GEORGE SCOTT, Esq., King William-street, 
and The Grove, Camberwell, CHAIRMAN. 

ASH, CHARLES F., Esq., Upper Thames-street and Derwent 
House, Finchley. 

GROSER, W. H., Esq., B.Sc. (Lond.), Red Lion-street, 
Clerkenwell, and Hillmarten-road. N. 

ROBERTSON, GEORGE, Esq., New Bridge-street and 
Camberwell-road. 

ROGERS, H. 14 Esq., Stone- buildings and Somerleyton- 


road, Brixton. 
SEARLE, CHARLES GRAY, Esq., Ludgate-hill and 
Macaulay-road, Clapham Common, TRUSTER. 


SILVESTER, H. R., Ed., Kennnington Park-road, 
TRUSTEE. 


ARBITRATORS. 


ABBISS,. JAMES, Esq., J. P., The Shubbery, Enfield, and 
Gracechurch-street. 

MANN, JOHN, Esq., Hornsey Rise, N. 

McARTHUR, Mr. Ald. W., M P., Brixton Rise. 

REED, Sir CHARLES, LL.D, F.8.A., Earlsmead, Page 
Green, Tottenham. 

TRITTON, JOSEPH, Esq., Lombard-street. 


Realised shares of £10, £25, £50, and £100 issued at 4 per 
cent. interest, payable half - yearly. 


Subscription shares payable by monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly payments, 


DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT. 

Deposits received daily at 34 per cent. per annum on the 
minimum monthly balances. 

Depositors are not restricted as to the amount or period of 
their deposit, and are at liberty to use the society for deposit 
of any sums as in banks, and to withdraw when required. 

Depositors can withdraw their money on giving notice ; 
when the amount does not exceed £100. three days’ notice ; 
above £100, and not exceeding £260, fourteen days’ notice ; 
above £250, one month’s notice. 

Persons residing at a distance from the office can use this 


department, personal attendance to pay in or withdraw 
money not being essential. 


ADVANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Upwards of One Million Sterling have been already 
advanced, which is a proof that the advantages offered by the 
Society have been appreciated by the public, and that the 
terms are such as to meet the requirements of those who are 
desirous of acquiring their own residences, or purchasing 
house property. 

Money in large or small sums, for long or short 
may be obtained without delay, upon the security o 


* 
hold, Copyhold, and Leasehold property. 


Free- 


NEW SYSTEM OF HOUSE PURCHASE. 


The Directors of this Society have made arrangements by 
which villa and other residences can be erec in a sub- 
stantial manner, with the best materials and workmanship; 
each house to be well fitted with all modern conveniences. 

tus and all information can be obtained, plans 
and drawings seen at the offices of the Society, 16, New 


Bridge-street, Blackfairs, E.C. 
. JOHN EDWARD 2 
ere 


0 


NIVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS, 

Mr. JOHN STEWART has the pleasure of informing 
his friends that he has secured the help of the Rev. B. B. 
WILLIAMS, late of Chichester. 

The New Lower School, under the care of Mrs. Butler 
(wife of Me. Edward A. Butler, B. A., B. Sc.) will be OPENED 
at CHRISTMAS. 

The following successes at public examinations have been 


achieved by boys from this school during the last nine 
months :-— 


London University First B. ... 1 
Matriculation in Honours ... 3 
Matriculation in Ist Division 3 
Examination—Seniors 
—Juniors .,....... 
Prize for Mathematics. 
cond Class, 14 Third Class—total, 43. 


CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 
CORNWALLIS GARDENS, HASTINGS. 
A School for Ladies. | 
Conducted by Mrs, WILLIAMS (wife of the Rev. B. B. 
| Williams). N 
Prospectus on application. 


IL IL 


Cambridge Local Examination—Reniors .,....... 
College of Prece tors, First 
Six First Class, 23 


— 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 
LONDON, N. 


Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M. A., 
(Gold Medallist) a of London, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College. 


In addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and 
English subjects and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struction in Science forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper classes. The French, German, drawiug, and painting 
are taught by Dr.Adelstein, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting at the Royal Polytechnic, London. 
Inclusive terms from £45 per annum. 

For particulars apply as above, 


Oct. 15, 1879. 


— 
— 
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TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


HIAD MasTER— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
aud First Prizeman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
London, 

SECOND MasTER— 

JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 

Class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 
£31 10 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship 31 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship . ., 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship . . 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship. — e e 
The Mander Scholarship. 30 0 0 


Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary Ae Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M. A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 

THIRD TERM from Sept. 2lst to Dec. 20th. 


{[GH-CLASS SCHOOL for LADIES, 
THE COLLEGE, BRIDPORT. 


Principal—Miss MARSTON, 


Superior educational advantages, with home comforts and 
Christian training. 


Pupils prepared for various public examinations, 

Sea-air and bathing. Special arrangements made for 
children whose parents are abroad. 

Reference may be made to Lady Lush, Avenue Road 


Regent’s Park, and Dr. Underhill, Derwent Lodge, Thurlow 
Road, Hampstead. 


OWARD COLLEGE, BEDFORD, 
(Established 1862.) 


Principal, Mrs. J. COMPTON BURNETT, assisted by 
the Kev. J. C. BURNETT, Certificated Governesses, 
English and Foreign, and Masters from the Harpur Schools, 
. Young ladies receive a sound education, careful religious 
training, and every domestic comfort. | 
_ Special attention given to Modern Languages, and prepara- 
tion for Local Examinations, Prospectuses and inclusive 
terms sent on spplication. 
garen TERRACE ACADEMY. 

: ASHTON-UNDER-LTNE. 

Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 

Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 

\ DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal 


\ THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, nzar WAKEFIELD. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 


Principal Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
petent Masters. 

JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 

W. H. LEE, Esq., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 

J. R. WOLSTEN HOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 

Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


* 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building 
where. . . . nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty 
and well-furnished classrooms, N the dormitories 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness,”— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
“—— Midsummer, 1874. . 

he Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

he course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, 80 as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. | N 

FIFTEEN BOYS passed the last CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in\ First Class Honours, 
one in the Second Class, and two in the Third, with six dis- 
tinctions. , . 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the Secretary. 

For Prospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal. or 
Secretary. } 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
REOHIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the BirKBECK BUILDING SocIETY, and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes.—A pply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 
2 Society, 29 and 30, Southamptou- buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. | 


Apply at the Office of the BIRK BECK BANK, 29 and 30 

outhampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
Varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand, 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro 

uced, aud Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bank is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1843, 


DirEcTORS, 
Chairman—Mr. Alderman M‘ARTHUR, M.P. 

Deputy Chairman— WILLIAM MEWBURN, Faq. 
H. J. Atkinson, Esq. John Napier, Esq. 
H. H. Fowler, Esq. W. K. Parker, Esq, F. R. S. 
J. B. Ingle, Esg. Jonathan S. Pidgeon, Faq. 
George Lidgett, Esq. Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, 
Sir Francis Lycett, Join Vanner, Esq, 


S. D. Waddy, Esq.,, G. C., M. P. 


Assurance and Annuity Fund., 1,599,212 14 2 
Annual Income bees 277,115 0 0 


Every description of Life Assurance Business is transacted 
by the Society at moderate rates. 
W. W. BAYNES, Secretary. 
32, Moorgate-street, London. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited), 
Established 1872. 

Paid-up Capital £500,000. 
{NTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
51 per Cent. for Five Years and upwards. 
5 per Cent. for ONE Year and upwards, 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached for half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


A. W. RAY, Manager. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT MUTUAL 
LIABILITY. 
RITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COM- 
PAN Y.—Office: 4, Queen Street Place, London, E. C. 
TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT (MAY, 13879.) 


NEW BUSINESS. 


2,175 policies issued for............... £456,450 
New annual premium income 13,099 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 

24,283 policies in force fr... 44,437,034 
Annual premium income............... 133,446 
DEATH CLAIMS, &c. 

Death claims, including matured 
policies and bonuses paid in year £53,759 
From commencement paid ſor claims 485,534 


ACCUMULATED FUND. 
Added in the year...... A 
Increasing the fund to 24,446 
Average Reversionary Bonus for 24 yearsMONE-AND 
A-QUARTER per Cent. per Annum. 
Policies payable in lifetime. Separate use Policies. 
Non-forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments. 


Assurances effected in the Mutnal Vepartment during 1879 


articipate in Ninth Divisiou of Profits, and rank for Two 
ears’ Bonus therein. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS’ 


SPRING AND SUM LOTHING 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


o meet the demands of their immense connection, special 
and novel fabrics for the SPRING and SUMMER SEASONS 
are manufactured by Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS. A 
large variety of all the most fashionable and distingué 
mixtures and designs are now ready for inspection. 

Each Roll of Cloth and all Ready-made Garments bear a 
Label whereon the Price and Class are marked in plain figures. 


Class Clans | Class Class 
A NI D 
QUIT , 868. 4. 50s. 505. 
nn 178. 6d. 21s. 28s. 83s. 
ROUSERS 128. 6d. 188. 148. Is. 8d. 
Ovxncors. 21s. 28s. 838. 42s, 
LSTER” ...| 80s. 42s. 508. 608. 
Bors surr . 16. 20s. 248, 28s, 
Do. OVERCOAT} 12s. 6d. | 16s. 6d 21s. 24s. 
Do. ULSTER’’} 15s. 6d. 20s. 25s. 29s. 
Class Class Class Class 
E F G H 
Surr 1 818. 948. 1028. 
RO USERS .. 22s. 248. 268. 28s. 
Overcoat | 508. 55s. 65s. 70s. 
LSTER’’...| 70s. 758. 84s. 100s. 
Bove SUIT ...| Zis. 968. 408. — 
Do. OVERCOAT; 27s. 80s. 86s. * 
Do.“ ULS TER“ 82s. 388. 4258. — 


WAISTCOATS, 7s. to 166. 
The Ready-made equal to those made to order. 
Prices of Boys’ Clothing vary according to Height. 
Patterns Free 
“THE WEAR-RESISTING FABRICS” (Registered) | 
Have for some years past formed an important feature in 
the manufactures. of Messrs. SAMUEL sb ROTHERS, and are 
remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
the hard wear of Youths and Boys to an extent ultimately 
resolving itself into an important economy in domestic 
expenditure. These Fabrics are\equelly serviceable for 
GENTLEMEN'S MORNING or TRAVELLING SUITS. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 anv er, LUDGATE HILL, E. C. 


Se? 
* * 


| foltowed, 


— 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


BLOOMSBURY, 


Immediately Opposite the British Museum, 
wit be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 


gratis and port free, wh.ch expla.us the only 
perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(Protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent) 
Which have obtained 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 
LONDON, 1862; PARIS, 1867 ; PHILADELPHIA, 1876 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. Jan. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obta:ned 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the ec ripe of Painless Dentistry. lu recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name, 
S. G. HUTCHINS, 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
G. H. Jones, Esa. 


DO YOUR SHIRTS FIT YOU? 


THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, 


SHIRT MANUFACTURER,. 
I, FOUBERT’S PLACE, KEGENT ST., LONDON, W 


The Regent Shirt, made to measure, Six for 383, 458., and 
503., and sent carriage paid to any part. These Shirts are 
cut on a new principle, eusblmg the wearer to exercise the 
arms freely, without disarranging the front. A sample one 
made in a few hours. Illustrated Instructions for Selk- 
measurement seut free. 


ON DON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 
37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W. C. 

Beds from ls. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 

See testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

% We are more than satisfied, we are truly delighted, to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We 
shall certainly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.”— 
J. Roperrs, Bourne. 

„As on all previous visits, Jean testify that this is the 
most comfortable home 1 find when away from home.“ — 
WB Harvey, Frome. 

„After visiting various places in England | have come to 
consider Shirley’s (in view of its combining the greatest 
comfort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) 
as the Temperance Hotel par excellence.“ —J. K. KARCHER, 
Toronto, C.W. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
GOODALL’'S 


HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried 
these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands 
palatable, and the daintiest dishes more deiicivus. To Chops, 
Steaks, Fish, etc., it is incomparable. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles, at 
6d., Is, and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GooDALL, BAcknousk and Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. — 


The Best in the World. 


The cheapest because the best and indispensable to every 
househo'd, aud an inestimable boon to housewives. Makes 
delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
aud beautiful light Bread without yeast. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Id. Packets; 
6d, ls., 28, and 5s. Tins, 


Prepared by GOODALL, BacknousE and Co, Leeds, 


~ GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The best, cheapest, and most agrceable Tonic yet intro- 
duced. The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, General Debility, &c., Kc. Restores delicate 
individuals to health and vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c, 1s. 1s Izd., 28., and 
28. 3d. each bottle. 


Prepared by GoopALL, Back nous and Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 
Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less 
time and at Half the Price. 


Unequalled for the purposes mzended,  Wiil give hie 
utmost satsfaction if the instructions given are taplicitiy 
The proprietors entertain she grea est onde 
in the artic’e, aud can recommend it to housekeepers generally 
asa useiul agent im the preparation of a good Custard. Give. 
ita ‘Trial, 

sold in Boxes, 6d. and Is. e ch, by Grocers, Chemists, 
Italian QV archousemen, Ne. 


Shippers and the Trade supphed by the Sole 
Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO.. 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 
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CLEAR COMPLEXION AND HEALTHY SKIN 


(The best letter of introduction on every occasion), secured by the regular use of 


TRANSPARENT 


PEA RW’ 


PURE, FRAGRANT, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


SOAP, 


AND DURABLE: 


KINGSBURY’S WHOLESALE WOOL BAZAAR. 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORT P FOR WOOLS. 
ICE WOO! 44d. and 53d. per Ball, 


or 


CREWELS, 103d. per dozen, 


BERLIN WOOLS, black and white, 38. 9d. per lb., at 


570 different shades, from 3s. 


SCOTCH FINGERINGS, 14d. oz or Is. IId. Ib., at 
FILOSELLE, large skein, 33d, or 3s. 6d. doz., at 
Every Lady should send for a descriptive Book of Wools and Fancy Needlework, post free to any 
art of the world. Scraps for Screens, 160 for 1s. ; Packets, various, Is., Is. 6d., 28. 6d., sent by post. 
P. L.. KINGSBURY, SOUTH KENSINGTON BAZAAR, 
80, 82, 84, 90, 92, and 106, FULHAM ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S. W. 


all Coiours, at KINGSBURY’S. 
ld. each, at KINGSBURY’S. 
KINGSBURY’S. 

IId. per Ib., at KINGSBURY’S. 
KINGSBURY’S. 

KINGSBURY’S. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION. 


. 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per lb. 


. 


KINAHAN’S 
LL 
WHISKY. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


USE 
BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT, 


As Supplied to 


HER MAJESTY, 


Please Note the Trade Mark— 
| A KANGAROO. 


D. Bumsted & Co., 36, King William St., E. C. 
SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, 
BAKED PUDDING, &c., 


WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 


| Petey GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od. 

Reflector Cooking Stoves from 10s. 61. Sole maker 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. 
Barrington-road, 8.W. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 24s. cash; Wallsend—Clase B, 22s. cash; Best 
Inland, 22s. cash; Inland, Class B. 20s. cash; Derby 
Brights, 203.; Nuts, 183.; Best Coke, 126. Cash on 
delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.“ 8 PRICES.—BEST 
WALLSEND.— Hetton cr Lambton, 24s.; Wallsend 
Scconds, 23s8.; best Wigan, 22s,; best Silkstone, 228.; 
heat Stafford, 2ls ; new Silkstone, 218.; Derby Bright, 
20s. ; Barnaley, 203.; Kitchen, 188.; Hartley, 18s.,; 
Cohbles, 183. Rs, 178.; Coke, }2s. per 12 ewt. Cash, 
Screened, Depdts, Highbury, N.; Highgate, N.; Kings- 
land, E.; Great Nerthern Railway, King’s-cross and 
Holloway, N.; South Tottenham, N.; 4 and 5, Wharves, 
Regent’s Park-basin, N. W.; and 1, Wharf, Warwick - road, 
Kensington, W. 


KAYE'S WORHSDELL'S PILLS. 


BEST 
FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Puriry tue BToop. 


AND 


SEA 
SALT. 


Factory 


Curs Liver COMPLAINTS. 
REMOVE OBSTRUCTIONS. IMPROVE THE DIGESTION. 
CLEANSE THE System. ESTABLISH THE HEALTH. 


SULD EVERYWHERE. Price 1s. lid., 2s. d., and 
4s. 6d. per Box. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGH'. 
OG & CO”S NUTRITIVE and 
8 SEDALIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony ef 
EVINtE NT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” and “ un- 

uhu suecess.”” Sold by Chemists aud Perfumers, , Also 
‘ates und Cold Cream, 6d., Is., aud 23 Gd. 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kina Street, LIVERTOOL, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT AND 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s. 


HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Elegant Walnut Cases, 
everylinstrument warranted to stand any extreme elimate. 


SHIPPERS AND DEALERS SUPPLIED. 


Before you decide on purchasing, write for a Descriptive 
Price List and Testimonials to G. LINSTEAD (from 
Brinsmead’s), 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, -CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. 


HE EGYPTIAN SCARF PIN, set with 

ALASKA DIAMOND. This Pin is all the rage in 
fashionable circles, and may, indeed, be worn by the Prince or 
the Peasant. It ia a graceful set-off to any Gentleman. The 
longer it is worn the better it will be liked. In value it is 
worth 103. 6d.; but if this advertisement be cut out and sent 
to me, with a P. O. O. for 2s. 6d., this wonderful bargain will 
be sent by return of post. If not approved of, money 


returned. 
JESSE SILVERTON & CO. 
(Son oF Tux REV. E. J. S1ILtverton), 
9, PARK STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature thus 


Lea e 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine, 


%% Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 
POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 

and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 2d., 4d., }s,, 28. 6d., 
and 5s. packages, of which 700,000 are sold weekly. 


EMOVING or WARLHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made te 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans, Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Addreee, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C 


EIR’S 558. SEWING MACHINES, Lock, 
Chain, and Twisted Loop Stitch. All one price 

Simple, Silent, Reliable;fiiirable. Guaranteed. No extras. 
Month's free trial. Naey terms of payment, 108. monthly. 
Carriage paid. Prospectus free, 


J. G. WEIR, 2. Carhsle-street, Soho-square, W. 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, — 


Weak throats and Jungs would escape much sufferin 
in the ensuing winter, by a few of DR. LOCOCK’ 
WAFERS taken now; they fortify the respiratory organs, 


rapidly remove disease, and taste pleasantly, (Sold by all 


SEAGCE Stes, 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR. 


A Written Guarantee given with each Length, 


Prices from 2s. Eid. to 10s. 9d. per yard. 
BISHOP and BISHOP, 
SILK AGENTS, 


55, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E. C. 


“HOME COMFORTS.” 


Under the above title a small volume has recently been 
issued containing more than one hundred short articles on 
matters of general household interest, together with a 
variety of new and well-tried recipes, in which the use of 
gelatine forms a prominent part. 

The book, neatly bound in cloth, and illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts, will be found very useful to Ladies, or any 
one interested in home comforts. A copy will be sent, post 
free, for seven stamps, on application to the publishers. 


GEORGE NELSON, DALE & Co., 
14, DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E. C. 


without soaping-in,” rubbing, 
record of TWE 
HARPER TWELVETREES’ renowned FIVE-GUINEA 


OW WE WASH AT HOME 
by the nice, easy, economical, and expeditious process 
brushing, or boiling; a 


LVE MONTHS’ delightful experience with 


VILLA WASHER, 


Wringer, and Mangler. Written for busy, careworn Mothers 
by Mrs, SHELDON-WILLIAMS. 
Twelvetrees, 40, Finsbury Circus, London. E.C. 


Post free from Harper 


oddard’s 
G Plate Powder 


OR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY this powder has sustained an unrivalled 


reputation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as 
the BEST and SAFEST article for Cleaning Plate. 


Sold in boxes, ls., 2s. 6d., and 48. 6d. each, by Chemists, 


Ironmongers, &c. Manufactured by 


J. GODDARD, Station Street, Leicester’ 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


FOOD OF HEALTH. 


8d, per pound. 

One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
and their attendant Maladies. 
Sola by Chemists and Grocers, 


Another Gold Medal 


again the ONLY OND awarded for 


(C\OD-LIVER OI. , 


PARIS, 1878. 


MOLLER’s . COD-LIVER Ol 


Prepared by Moller’s Special Method, free from indigest. 
ible fats of other oils, is superior to any in delicacy of 
taste and smell, medicinal virtue and purity. The most 
eminent London and European Physicians pronounce it 
the Purest and Best. Given the highest award at 12 inter. 
NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS, Only in capsuled bottles, of all chemists, 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


„Fon THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.’ 
(IARKE'S 

WW ORLD-FAMED 

. Bop Mixture. 


TRADE Marxk—“ BLOOD Mixruxx.“ 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


‘KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 
kK rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 
cerous Ulcers, i Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, d Heads, Sore Eyes, Erysi „Itch, Scurfe, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
1 in a short time by the use of this world-famed 

edicine. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 

MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. — Cleanse 

the vitiated blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; 
cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins ; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the heaith of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted fiee 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value, | | 


LARKE’> WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX 
TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, aud in CARES, 
containing six times the quantity, IIs. each—sufficient to 
effect a permanent cure im the great majority of long-stand- 
ing cases, — B 1 ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI- 
CINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent for 30 


FORWARDING AGENT. 


Druggists at 18. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s, per box. 


or 132 stamps by the Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecafies’ Hall, Lincolr. 


Oer. 15, 
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1870. 


— 
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To be 


had of all Booksellers, Price 4s. 64. 


SUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


and all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment, 
By Dr. CHURCHILL'S Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London, W 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 designs of Bedsteads and Bed- 


room Furniture, with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


195, 196, 
197, 198, 


— 
„ in oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


( OF AWARDS | 


Gold Medal; Paris, 1878. 

Only Prize Medal, London, 1851. 

Only First Class Prize Medal, Paris, 1808. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862, 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. | 

The only Diploma of Honour, Vienna, 1878. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 

Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, for 
Variety and General Excellence of the 
Orochet, Embroidery and Sewing Cotton. 


GLACE THREAD, BROOK'S CROCHETATATIING 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Parifies and Enriches the Blood. 


1 QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


——— 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 

in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds, 


= 


PE QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the 
sical Forces. 
Ia sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size 118., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


ervous and Phy- 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the ename 
of the téeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory 
It is exceedingly fragrent, and specially useful for removin 
merustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 28. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
original colour without injury. It effeets its object satisfac- 
torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the head from scurf, and causes the growth of new 
hair. Sold. everywhere by Chemists and Hairdfessers in 
large bottles at 18. 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN,.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 

when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indicatious of dya- 
pepsia are removed. Taraxacum and eng Se is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removing * 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 


BROOKS SIX-CORD SOFT COTTO 
OF ALL DRALEFPRS 


BROOKS EMBROIDERY COTTON, 
THROUCHOUT THF WORLD @ 


— — 


road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles 
2s. 9d. and 4e 6d, enen. Sold by all Chemists. 


er 2? —ĩÄꝗ—ꝗ 


3 ; . / DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
DEWHURS TS 8 U P ER GLACE THREAD ; These N n lly 
(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Oolours, increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 


British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and ara 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Broncliitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and | General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 


Paris International Exhibitions. : whether arising from sedentary mode of liſo, unkealthy 
ied .. occupation, me —s * aA other * whatsoever. 
— bY The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at ls. lid. and 4s, 60. 


each, The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, Gd. and 110. each 
JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle Vue Mills, Skipton. 


Both to be obtained of all Chemisty. 
LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-—1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE: 


a. . ** ~~ 


NEAVE'S 


FOOD 
FOR 


“DR, ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCEI.“ 

All who wish to preserve health and thus p life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from any 
chemist, or free from Dr. Reoke, Scar 
cerning this , the late emment author Sheridan Knowles 
observed: It will Le an incaleulable boon to every person 
who can read and think.” 


—— 8 — 


— 


Dr. LAx REST ER, F. R. S., says:. 
„1 have pleasure in recoms 
mending it, especially 

for Children.“ 


Avex. Urner, A. M., F. R. C. S., says: 
—“ 1 consider it eminently 
fitted for the purpose.“ 


NEAVE'S 


Foo 
FOR 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 


ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squille are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 


Recommended by the Faculty relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 


enerally thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
8 , malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAM!C 

COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 
INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 
TIN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF have repeatedly very rapidly and invari- 


ed how 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 


J. R. NEAVE & Oo. FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. Parete . 


hening treatment for this disease 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 18. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas, M. Crosby, 
Chemist, Scarborough. . 

% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


WILLS’ 


“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


„When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to be alone 
man’s Companion, a achelor’s Friend, a hungry man’s Food, a sad man’s Cordial, a 
wakeful man's Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. ere’s no Herb like it under the canopy 
of heaven.”—Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho.“ 


In 1 on., 2 on., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


“ WESTWARD 
HO ! 7 


— 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz. from 13/ to 55/ 
Electro Forks--Table, from 24/; Spoons, from 24/ 
Papler Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21/, 56/, 95 / 
Electro fea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7/ 
| Dish Covers—Tin21/; Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 11/ 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 

Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass Dinner Services, &c, 


DEANE & CO., 


Fenders—Bright, 45 / to £15: Bronze, 3/ to £6 . 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &e. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17/; 3 do. §0/; 5 do. £4 4/ 
Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6-/t., £30 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, 
Mats, &c. 
Garden Tools Lawn Mowers,Rollers, Hurdles, c. | 


LONDON BRIDGE. 


\ 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


46, King William Street, 


re . 
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Attention is requested to the following 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE QUIVER 


Will commence with the Part published 27th OCTOBER, 1879. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


The following Extract from an Address of the Editor will fully explain the further 
improvements projected in this long-established Magazine :—_ 


* 1 progress of THE QUIVER has been so continuous and uninterrupted from year to year for a period of eighteen years, that the 

Proprietors may well have felt that the form in which the Magazine has been presented to its readers has been so strikingly 
appreciated as to leave but little to be done by them beyond seeing that, as each new volume was planned, there was nothing lost sight of 
which should be calculated to edify its readers, and attach them still more closely to a publication whose consistent mission from the first 
has been to develop the religious culture of every household in the land. This feeling has been so amply justified by the gratifying success 
which has attended these efforts, that the Editor has hesitated to urge change of any kind, although he has not been able to disregard some 
suggestions which have reached him from time to time, that an alteration in the construction of the Magazine would enable him not only 


to improve its character and appearance, but to develop some features of excellence which have proved to be amongst the most valuable 
and acceptable portion of THE QUIVER. : 


„ Hitherto the arrangement of the Mowrnty Part has been in some degree subservient to the requirements of the Weekly Number, 
and the Editor has been in this at a disadvantage in his presentment of THE QUIVER as a Monthly Magazine. Now, therefore, 
that the preference for the MONTHLY ISSUE has become more than ever marked in its increased circulation, the Proprietors have 
determined that THE QUIVER, in its serial issue, will be in the form of MONTHLY PARTS ONLY, and not of Weekly Numbers. 
Aided, then, by this manifest advantage of the Monthly form of issue, the Editor, in submitting the following, amongst many other 
important arrangements for the New Volume, is confident that the general strengthening of his plans and provisions for the future will be 
recognised and welcomed by every individual reader of THE QUIVER. 


Bible Prayers for Bible Readers will be contributed by the Right Rev. RowixVI RI, D. D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
The Spiritual Exercises of John Forbes will form a group of papers edited by the Rev. WILLIAX Hanna, D.D. 
The Poems of the New Testament, by the Right Rev. W. Atexanpzr, D. D., Lord Bishop of Derry, will be welcomed as an 


— el 


important contribution to Bible Literature. 
The Outward Life and the Inward, and other devotional papers, by the Rev. Henry Attoy, D. D., of Islington. 
Bible Friendships, by the Rev. W. Borp Carpenter, M. A., Vicar of Christ Church, Paddington. 
“What Lack I Yet?” An Address by the Right Rev. A. W. Toorotp, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
Religion and this Life is the title of a series by the Rev. Jas. Sruant, of Stretford, Manchester. 
The Whole Armour of God, by the Rev. Jas. Farrzroꝛ, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Leicester. 


The Thirstings of Scripture will form a group of papers by the Rev. P. B. Powrn, M.A. 


Lights and Shadows of the Gospel Story will be contributed by the Rev. T. M. Morris, of Ipswich. 

Homes and Haunts of English M will be the subject of occasional chapters. 

Workers for Christ (The Preacher, Pastor, Sunday-school Teacher, &c.) will be contributed by the Rev. W. M. Jongsrox, M.A. 
The Ten Virgins: A series of papers by the Rev. DANIEL Moon, M. A., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. 


Good d Deeds at Home, and . Abroad, which has proved so useful and acceptable a feature, will be strengthened and extended 


While separate records of Gospel and Ph ilanthropic Work will be classed under the heading of Highways and Hedges. 
Other established and popular features will be continued, such as cri 


pture Lessons for School and Home, “The Quiver” 
Bible and popular Hymns with Music, by the best living Composers, together with all those other features which have secured to 
Th THE Q Mes its present high position as a Magazine for Sunday reading. 
s principal g 


A HEROINE OF HOME, 


will be from the pen of the Author of “ Esther West,” a story which, on its appearance in THE QUIVER some years ago, 
received high commendation. ) 


Our New Nei 
for girls, 


hbour, the second Serial Story, contributed by the Author of “ The Artist and the Man,” will have a special interest 
ere will also be 


An Entirely New Series bringing the pith of Great Books of the Past” (otherwise inaccessible to the ordinary 


public) within reach of the readers of THE QUIVER. In this series will be presented immediately Lucy Hutchir son, an actual History 
collected from the once celebrated but bulky work of that name, by Fata TYTLER, Author of i ean for Thoughtful Girls.” 


Such are some of the subjects which the Editor, with the assistance of many of the ablest writers 
in this field of literature, has in preparation for his readers; from which it will be seen that THE 
QUIVER will continue to be more than ever a witness for the truth, thus entitling itself to even a 
wider, and, if possible, warmer, greeting in the tens of thousands of Christian homes, both at home and 


abroad, in which it has found a welcome for so many years, and earning for itself a place and a name 
wherever the English language is spoken.“ 


„ Orders for the NOVEMBER PART of THE QUIVER (ready Oct. 27, price 6d.), forming 
the First Part of the New Volwme, are now received at all Booksellers’. 


THE QUIVER” YEARLY VOLUME FOR 1879 


| Is PUBLISHED AT 78. 6d., AND 
Oontains upwards of 200 Original Contributions by Eminent Divines and Popular Writers, 
and 100 HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATIONS. | 
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BAPTIST UNIUN MEETINGS IN GLASGOW, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Our sketch last week did not include any refe- 
rence to the address which the Rev. J. Aldis 
delivered to the missionaries who are about to 
return to their spheres of labour and to those who 
were for the first time set apart for foreign mission 
work. It was every way worthy of the occasion 
and of the high repute which Mr. Aldis has so long 
sustained for spirituality, refined taste, and intellec- 
tual vigour. There are few men who can so quickly 
win attention and so thoroughly carry an audience 
with him as can Mr, Aldis. With unaffected grace 
and tenderness he caused the whole congregation to 
rise to their feet in sympathetic response as he said 
to the missionaries, ‘*‘ The Lord be gracious unto you 
and give you peace’; that is our prayer now. Is 
it yours, beloved?” (turning to the audience). 
„May I then ask you to stand up just for one 
moment and pronounce the word ‘Farewell !’ to 
these our beloved brethren now leaving us?” The 
missionaries will never forget words so wisely and 
feelingly spoken ; the general congregation too must 
ever cherish the remembrance of such an addrese. 
The public meeting in the evening on behalf of 
foreign missions was the best we ever attended at 
the autumnal gatherings of the Union. The several 
speakers were quite successful in interesting the 
immense congregation which filled St. Andrew's 
Hall to its utmost capacity. The only fault 
to be found with the speeches is that, good 
as they were, they were too long ; all except Mr. 
Saker’s. There were seven speakers beside the 
chairman, James Campbell, LL.D., a brother of 
Mr. Campbell Bannerman, M.P., and Junior 
Lord of the Treasury in Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry. 
The chairman, who is to be the Conservative candi- 
date for Glasgow at the next election, is evidently 
an earnest man and devout Christian. But he must 
have winced several times at the disestablishment 
and liberal utterances of the speakers. 


A. H. Baynes, the secretary of the mission, 
delivered a capital speech, full of information, and 
fervid appeal, for the most part well put. He was 
followed by Dr. Andrew Thomson, of Edinburgh, 
and after him came the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, 
who, as usual, put things in a novel light, suggest- 
ing many encouraging considerations in connection 
with the present aspects of foreign mission work. 
But the speech of the evening was that of the 
veteran missionary, the Rev. A. Saker, who for 
thirty-seven years has laboured in Western Africa, 
As he rose the whole audience rose and greeted 
him with prolonged cheering. No wonder the 
natives of Western Africa call him, as he is indeed, 
‘¢ a shadow.” Scarcely ever have we seen such a 
worn-looking human being, and one wondered how 
the committee could put upon him such an impossible 
task as to address a monster audience like that. 
However, he soon made his voice heard, and held 
all in closest attention. His address was an in- 
genious description of the African defending his 
claim to be regarded as our brother, and so 
demanding that Christians should send him the 
‘Gospel. | | 

The first session of the Union proper was held on 
Wednesday morning at eleven o'clock, in the 
beautiful chapel in Bath-street, of which Dr. Culross 
is the minister. Not only was the body of the 
chapel full of the ministers and delegates, but many 
of them had to find seats in the crowded galleries, 
The President's address was very able. In the 
course of it Mr. Gould said: Other com- 
munities may continue to use Creeds and Confessions 
as a means of grace, and we respect their con- 
scientiousness in doing so, but to us they are anti. 


quated and unnecessary, and we do not care to 


revive them asashibboleth. At present we find 
the use of ‘ the law of liberty’ sufficient to regulate 
our movements and to secure a general coincidence 
in our belief and teaching. What need we more? 
To our own Master we ttand or fall.“ These few 
sentences contain the keynote of an address which 
was clear, comprehensive, and powerful as a defence 
of the viewsand position of the Baptist denomination. 
There was considerable difference of opinion among 
the brethren as to the expediency of choosing this 
topic for the meridian of Scotland. Some strongly 
commended Mr. Gould for taking this line ; others 


Let us hope 
that he received some light on the subject. Mr, 


the t intellects of the day were averse to belief 
in Christian 4 | 


thought there was rather too much of the com- 
bative inthe address. But all will concur in hoping 
that Mr. Gould has done good service in enabling 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians to see that though 
Baptists have no Confession of Faith or Creed to 
subscribe to, yet they maintain quite as firm a hold 
on the grand verities of the Gospel as does any 
subscribing Church. Then followed the reception 
of deputations—no less than five distinct deputa- 
tions—two or three members of each deputation 
consuming most valuable time in making long and 
wearisome speeches, Probably the committee have 
had enough of this sort of thing. 

The afternoon was given up to Mr. Spurgeon’s 
sermon. The immense St. Andrew’s Hall was 
packed long before the time for beginning the ser- 
vice—there could not have been less than 4,000 
present. The sermon wag founded on Num. xiv. 11— 
God's complaint against the Israelites on account 
of their unbelief. Mr. Spurgeon preached one of 
the ablest sermons we have ever heard from him— 
simple, direct, full of spiritual tenderness and 
power. At the close a collection was made on 
behalf of the Orphanage for Girls, which Mr. 
Spurgeon is starting. The amount was 273“. It must 
have been very gratifying to have to receive such 
a liberal contribution to the new undertaking. He 
explained that he had nothing to do with the col- 
lection being made, for when it was proposed to him 
he replied by saying that ifa collection were made it 


should go to help the Glasgow friends in their | 
expenses connected with the Union meetings. 
However, he was told that the collection must be 
to his projected Orphanage. These facts tell of 
disinterestedness on both sides. 

At the evening session a large amount of valuable 
business, which I need not here describe, was got 
through, and in the most amicable manner. In the 
course of the sitting the Rev. J. T. Brown, of 
Northampton, mentioned a case of miserable 
tyrannical bigotry on the part of a so-called Liberal 
peer in Northamptonshire. According to Mr. 
Brown’s statement, a farm belonging to this peer 
was to let, and a Dissenter applied to be accepted 
as tenant. Before the agreement was made, he 
was asked if he attended church or chapel. He 
replied that he always tried todo his duty honestly 
and honourably wherever he lived, and it 
mattered not whether he attended church or 
chapel, but, if they required to know, he 
attended chapel. The reply was, 0, that 
is enough. You won't do for us as a tenant,” to 
which he responded, ‘‘ Neither will you do for me 
as landlord.” We only wish that Mr. Brown had 
named this peer, for if he, and not some underling, 
is really responsible for this base act, he should be 
held up to just indignation and scorn. Mr. Brown 
promised to take further steps in the matter, and 
we trust he will make public all he can ascertain 
of this bad business. Mr, Brown is every way 
strong enough to grapple with such a scandal, and 
we trust he will deal with it boldly. Landlord 
tyranny as directed against Dissenters will have to 
be put down, and we much mistake the temper and 
power of the Nonconformist bodies if they don’t 
put it down, should such acts as this of the North- 
amptonshire landlord be often repeated. 

At the session on Thursday morning Mr, H. M. 
Bompas, Q.C., presented an interim report of the 
evangelistic work which the Union originated a 
year and a-half ago. The report was a very cheer- 
ing one, large numbers of services have been held, 
and many cases of conversion are known to have 
taken place. This is practical and valuable work 
to which the Union has set its hand, and we believe 


it will be prosecuted with increasing zeal and suc- 


cess, At the same sitting a most able and sugges- 
tive paper was read by the Rev. W. Medley, M.A., 


tutor at Rawdon College, on Our attitude in 


relation to prevalent unsettlement of religious 
opinion and belief.” Mr, Bompas, in seconding a 


vote of thanks, said that it was often stated that 


istian truth. It was not s0, for he held that 
some of the ablest men of our time were to be found 
among our statesmen and great lawyers. Amongst 
the former none were greater than Mr. Gladstone 
and John Bright, and they were both decided Chris- 
tians. Amongst lawyers he would refer to the 
last three Lord Chancellors as men of greatest intel- 
lect, and he would venture to say that Earl 
Cairns would go down to posterity as one of the 


great Lord Chancellors, These men were among 
the most sincere, earnest, and humble Christians 


“a — — 


to be found in England. Votes of thanks 
were cordially passed to the friends in Glasgow 
for their admirable arrangements and generous 
hospitality, which contributed to make the session 
one of the most happy and successful ever held. 
This was suitably acknowledged by Mr, Howard 
Bowser and Dr. Culross, Then came a resolution, 
very cordially adopted, calling en all the members of 
the Union to unite in returning members to Parlia- 
ment pledged to oppose the policy of the present 
Government. The public meeting in the evening 
was a very large and successful one—as it was sure 
to be with such speakers as Mr. Greenhough, of 
Liecester, Dr, Landels, and Mr. Willis, Q C. 

The feeling expressed by all who attended the 
meetings of the 1 Union was that of gratitude 
for the remarkable vigour, order, harmony, and 
success which characterised them. It is certain 
that the Union is making rapid advance in pro- 
moting the consolidation and progress of the Baptist 
denominatior. 


— — eee 


The annual meetings of the Baptist Union of Gre. t 
Britain and Ireland were resumed in Adelaide-place 
Church on Wednesday morning at half-past seven 
o'clock, when a devotional service was conducted 
by the Rev. H. B. Robinson, of Wisbeach. At 
eleven o clock the business eession of the Union 
commenced at the same place, the Rev. George 
Gould, the President of the Union, in the chair, 
There was a large attendance. The Rev. G. W. 
Humphreys, B.A., acted as mivute secretary. 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. Vy 

The PRESIDENT, after devotional exercises, prox : 
ceeded to deliver his introductory address, the 
tubject of which was The Use and Disuse of 
Confessions of Faith by Christian Churches.“ In 
his opening remarks he referred to the agreeable 
satisfaction with which he found the Union 
assembled in the city of Glasgow to hold their 
autumnal eession ; and his thankful appreciation 
of the courtesy and affection with which they had 
been received, and be assured their friends that 
wherein they differed from them they only reckoned 
themselves to have a good conscience before God 
and men. He pointed out, with thankfulness, that 
there was a greater degree of affinity between them 
and the Presbyterian Obarches of Scotland tban 
could exist between them and the prelatical sect 
which nappened to bé the Church established by law 
in England; though at the present day they were 
more thoroughly sgreed in respect of tuleration and 
equality in civil privileges than they were; and 
the time did not seem to be far distant when the 
logical application of the principles of religious 
liberty would be duly made on both sides of the 
Tweed, and the State cease to interfere with, or 
pretend to uphold, the crown-rights of Christ the 
Saviour, and the King of His Church. He pro- 
ceeded to refer to the adoption of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith by the Baptist Churches who 
met in London in 1677, and to its formal adoption 
a second time in 1689. It was this last which was 
of theological interest now, because it showed 
how carefully they guarded their right to alter and 
expunge whatever was repugnant to their convic- 
tions in a Confession with which they agreed in 
the main, and to insert clauses, sentences, and even 
chapters, to declare what they believed to be the 
revealed will of God. Other communities might 
continue to use such Confessions as a means of 
grace, but to them they were antiquated and 
unn , and they did not care to revive them 
asashibboleth. At present the use of the law of 
liberty was sufficient to regulate their movemente, 
and to secure a general coincidence in their belief 
and teaching. ing to what was denominated 
the slow growth of the Baptist Church, he directed 
attention first of all to the fact that the basis of 
church membership with them was personal 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Men, he said, are 
not born into our community, and accounted mem- 
bers of it from their birth, as in the Society of 


Friends; nor are the seeds of believers accounted 
by us as, in any sense, entitled to the seals of God's 


covenant with those that believe in Him; nor do we 
rofess that in baptism the recipient of that rite 
mes, or is made, a child of God, a member of 
Christ, or an inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
There is no other denomination of Christians which 
thus make a personal faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ the condition of enrolment amongst its con- 
stitnent members. As a natural consequence, we 
do not expect a numerical increase in the member- 
ship of our churches because there is a numerios 1 
increase in our families. We acknowledge, as fully 
as do any of our brethren who practise infant 
baptism as a sigu that the child is, in some sense, 
received into Christ’s Church, the duty of trainin 
our children in the nurture and admonition o 
the Lord; and I hope we are as careful as they 
to perform it: but we do not allow them to grow 
up in what we should account the delusion 
that our personal faith in Chriet can, in any 
degree, enter into the question of their personal 
connection with His Church. Secondly, our 
churches express, on the part of their members, a 
personal conviction of their duty to maintain the 
ordinances of Christ, no less than His Gospel, ia 
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the form, and for the peisons of His appointment, 
It is notorious that the majority of our brethren in 
the faith of Christ do not walk by the same rule. 
They are satisfied that, even when they grant the 
primitive form of baptism to have been that which 
we use, they have liberty to alter it, and to adopt 
another symbol of union with Christ. They are the 
overwhelming majority in this country and in this 
age. They include men of the profoundest learning 
and of the widest culture, of the most genial dis- 
* and of the most unquestionable faith, 
ey have received the usage which they uphold 
as a tradition from generations of saints and con- 
fessors; who have stigmatised the representatives 
of our faith and of our practice by every foul name 
which heresy could be branded with, and the basest 
of mankind could deserve to wear. The populace 
are trained by them to believe that the voice of 
history is against us, and they naturally follow 
the example set by such leaders; because they 
expect them, from their rank, their learning, 
their piety, to maintain an independence which 
could, defy the world, but could not dare to alter 
the aer hath gone out of the lips of God. 
Is it to wondered at that, living amidst such 
influences, and not always trained in the knowledge 
of our principles—for even good men sometimes fall 
into the mistake of believing {that what is com- 
mended to their own intelligence as right and true 
must be self-evident to everyone else—not all who 
are born into the families of Baptist parents tread 
in the steps of their parents, but that some turn 
aside into what these godly but, as the children 
think them, mistaken folks call ‘‘ crooked paths! 
Our sons and daughters are as sensitive to the 
charms of the most polished and refined society 
as those who, in any rank or church, are 
their equals in intelligence, in culture, and in 
virtue. Scarcely owning the fact to themselves 
for the sake of this, they seek other ecclesiastical 
fellowships. Sometimes, and then not unfrequently, 
they excuse themselves in terms which fill us with 
anxiety, because of the logical issue of the prin- 
ciple upon which they rest ; for they plead that the 
uestion of baptism is non-essential to salvation. 
k God that we know that he that hath the 
Son of God hath eternal life, and shall not come 
into condemnation, but is passed from death unto 
life, but so much the more earnestly do we con- 
tend that we ehould be careful to observe all which 
a loving Saviour enjoins upon us and to do it as He 
has commanded. A third reason for the compara- 
tively slow growth of our churches has been their 
independence of all external support and control. 
We never have organised, nor do we expect just 
yet to organise, any plan by which all the congre- 
— of our body will 1 throw 
eir energies into prescribed channels. It is our 
sad lot to have to confess that the zeal of some of 
our wisest and most liberal men is at times chilled 
and checked by the apathy or avowed dissidence of 
their fellow-members, whom it would be as wicked 
as it would be absurd to place on a level with 
them for 22 and prudence, and skill in the 
handling of affairs. Thus, too, it has also hap- 
pened tbat schemes for church extension in con- 
nection with our bedy have been thwarted, and 
rendered abortive, by the expressed or ill-disguised 
opposition of those who might have been expected 
to promote their success. In addition to these 
lamentable checks u 
that the absence of en ise in any — 
either indicates a decay of love for the truth whic 


its members profess to hold, or an indifference to the 
best use of the resources at their . Some- 


times. poverty has been an insuperable barrier to 
a due provision alike of the material fabrics which 
were needed, and for the spiritual agents who 
might use them. The isolation of our churches, to 
a considerable extent on these accounts, has been 
much greater than it is at the present day, and in 
comparatively recent times we have seen the evil 
consequences of that isolation. Two are better 
than one.” We have learnt that lesson, and are 
bettering under the instruction. 2 to k 
more particularly of the comparative value of the 
results of the two systems adopted by the Church 
of Christ, and which might be roughly distinguished 
as ar wet and non-subscribin Articles and 
Confessions of Faith, Mr. Gould — 


For more than 200 years our Episcopalian neighbours 
in England have used their revised Prayer-book In addi- 
tion to the Thirty-nine Articles as the test by which any 
man’s admission to a cure of souls or to the office of a 
— is determined ; and the Westminster Confession of 

aith in like manner has been the strait gate through 
which every candidate for the ministry has passed to 
his pulpit amongst all sections of Presbyterians. The 
Congregational Churches, of our own and of the 
Poedoba tist body, on the other hand, bave not required 
any such subscription to, or formal acceptance of, the 
modified editions of the Westminster Confession, issued 
asa declaration of the prevailing belief of those commu- 
nities at the time of publication. What has been the 
result of these diverse methods of procedure? If we 
begin with the doctrinal teaching which has been 
current Gusting: the last 200 years in all these churches, I 
do not think there can be any substantial disagreement 
between well-informed men. It is notorious, iu the case 
of the Episcopal clergy, that the general tone of 
teaching for a |! pers of that time was 
in direct opposition to the Articles which they had 
subscribed, and that the l of the grace of God 
was scarcely to be heard any parish church 
throughout England and Wales. It is no less noto- 
rious that the subscribing clergy of the Anglican sect 
in the present day are at variance as to the mes 
of the Church to the world, and that Ritualists and 
Evangelicals, High Churchmen and Broad Churchmen, 
do not attempt to conceal their diveryences of belief 
and practice, though equally bound, by subscription 


n our increase, we all know 


and expressed assent, to the same Articles and Prayer- 
book. I believe that subscription to the Westminster 
Confession must be admitted to have secured no greater 
uniformity of evangelical teaching throughout Scotland 
during the past two centuries. If we only accept with 
caution the statements of the best accredited authors, 
we must acknowledge that, in the overwhelming 
majority of instances, and for a very long period, the 
doctrinal statements of that Confession were not sub- 
stantially upheld in the pulpits of the Kirk of Scotland, 
and that, to however large and blessed an extent of 
what we hold to be the Gospel of Christ is now, and 
for a considerable time past has been, — by some 
of her noblest sons and some of her noblest pulpit- 
orators, the change in the style of pulpit teaching has 
in no sense been attributable to the formal assent given 
by every minister to that Confession as the essential 
condition of his ordination. So far, therefore, as the pre- 
servation of pure doctrine in the churches is concerned, 
we must look in some other direction than subscrip- 
tion to a Creed or Confession to secure it. But we may 
inquire whether subscription to such documents has 
tended to the union—the internal peace—and conse- 
quent effectiveness of the churches which have insisted 
upon it. The theological literature of England and 
Scotland, for the past two centuries, must supply the 
answer; and that answer I believe to be that the 
odium theologicum has never been more offensively 
manifested than by men who have agreed to the same 
propositions and have used the same formularies. I 
do not forget, nor will I attempt to excuse, the coarse 
and unmanly style in which some Dissenting ministers 
have discussed the writings of their brethren on doc- 
trinal or ecclesiastical topics; but this may be affirmed 
without hesitation, that there have been found men of 
learning and candour in their ranks who have always 
been ready to insist 12 those points in which dispu- 
tants have ed, and thus to reduce to their natural 
importance those details in which they have been most, 
strongly opposed to each other, The tendency of dis- 
cussion amongst us is, I think, to narrow the divisions 
which exist, and not to widen them; and, as many 
as walk according to this rule, peace be upon them, and 
upon the Israel of God.” No one is so foolish nowa- 
days as to expect subscription to articles to secure 
union, amongst those who subscribe them, in any belief 
therein defined, or for any other purpose than to main- 
tain the ecclesiastical corporation to which they belong ; 
whereas, the non-subscribing Congregational Churches 
are expected, on all hands, to ‘‘ contend earnestly for 
the faith once for all delivered unto the saints,” and to 
‘¢ endeavour to keep the unity of the faith in the bonds 
of peace,” 3 


It was needless to inquire into the tendency of sub- 
scription to church formularies to promote brotherly 
love among such fellow-Christians, because it was 
notorious that they found in these documents their 
ultimate apology for mutual suspicion and dis- 

aragement and excommunication. But it might 
= useful to observe whether subscription 
encouraged or repressed trustfulness as to the 
future growth and development of the churches 
enforcing it. Thecondition of the Anglican Church 
lainly discovered the result which must be looked 
— A house divided against itself must fall; and 
every new subscriber to the Articles and Prayer- 
book became, from the moment of his ordination, 
a recruit to one or other of the factions into which 
the ministry—not to say the members—of that 
Church 1— + oar ‘ mpc it 1 become a com- 
mon saying of some of the wisest of its supporters, 
when referring to efforts made to secure — to pro- 
mote its separation from the State, that the Libera - 
tion Society could not effect its purpose, and that 
the only cause of such a catastrophe must be found 
in the internal dissensions of its members. It was 
not probable things will continue much longer as 
they now were. The hearts of not a few were 
failing them for fear as to what the next judicial 
decision in the highest Court of Appeal might effect. 
Others were endeavouring to make the Prayer-book 
the weighted cord around which the} ‘ 
sions and convictions of all E might 
orystallise. Ev g seemed to be probable but 
that men, who solemnly adopted the same 
documents, would agree to abide by them in their 
natural sense, and to lay aside all wratb, and bitter- 
ness, and clamour, and evil-speaking, when they 
discussed their relations to each other, as members of 
the same Church, avd fellow-soldiers in the same 
army. In Scotland something of the same kind 
was also to be looked for. ials for heresy, or 
false , seemed to reveal an internal con- 
dition of the churches in which they arise which 
must cause foreboding rather than excite hope for 
the future. And it was sufficient for his purpose 
to E to the grave discussions in Kirk Courts 
and Assemblies, with which the newspaper press 
had made us acquainted, to show that subscription 
or assent to the same formularies was no tee 
for the teaching of the future. These ecclesiastical 
disputes on both sides of the border had stimulated, 
in some minds, disgust at all dogmatic theology ; 
in other cases they had bred contempt for any 
earnest conviction 4 I subjects ; whilst, 
in the popular mind, they fostered an indiffe- 
rentism much more to be dreaded than the sneer 
of the sceptic or the unscrupulous a 9 of 
those who hated and would destroy their holy 
faith, But if, according to this argument, they 
could not rely u he Churches which insist 
upon subscription to their Articles and Confession, 
to maintain a consistent and coherent testimony on 
behalf of the doctrines and statements expressed in 


those documents, could they hope that non-sub- 


scribing Churches would be able to maintain their 
ground and to rally all good soldiers of their Lord 
for the final conflict with the unbelief in all its 
forms? He thought they might, not because these 
Churches had wn and were growing more 
rapidly within the last few years chan formerly, 
nor because they gave promise of further gro 

and multiplication in coming days, but because of 


Flett, and 


— 


advantages which, in the nature of things, belonged 
to them in the degree in which they make personal 
kaith in Jesus Christ the condition of membership. 


These advantages, I submit, are chiefly the four fol. 
lowing :—1. Each church is representative of, and 
thereby confesses itself to be charged with the responsi- 
bility of acting as guardian of, the truth which it 
testifies to the world. Itis, according to our belief, a 
body complete in itself, and required, according to the 
measure of its ability, to holdjforth the Word of Life. 
Heresy, therefore, if it break out in such a community, 
is naturally localised. It can be dealt with at its point 
of manifestation, and requires only due care to be used 
by those who witness its development to check its 
growth or to destroy it in germ. There is no pretext for 
delay, and every incentive to prompt and affectionate 
endeavours to teach the erring the way of truth more 
perfectly. The members of the church are the parties 
to initiate, to regulate, and to complete the proceedings 
which are necessary for the elucidation or vindication 
of the truth which has been misrepresented or denied ; 
and they are bound, by their personal allegiance to the 
Saviour, to maintain the testimony entrusted to them 
in all its simplicity and uncorruptness. 2. The only 
standard of appeal recognised in such churches is the 
Canon of Scripture. The appeal lies at once to what 
is written for our learning in the Bible ; and as sturdily 
as we contend for the scholarly interpretation of the 
words which relate to baptism, do we insist upon the 
authority of every other word of Scripture as it is 
translated by the highest and most exact scholarship 
in the world. Theconsequence is that these churches 
are not only open to, but must needs welcome light 
from every quarter; and the most illiterate of their 
members, being capable of reasoning and com- 
parison in any degres, can use the verifying faculty 
which we claim to possess as men and as 
Christians, and can judge whether the new 
form of doctrine taught in any case, is in accordance 
with the —- already accepted on all hands as given 
to us by God. 3. The existence and work of these 
churches compel them to inquire into the suitableness 
of terms and forms used in statement of the doctrines 
* by their members. I do not mean that they 
are thus led to treat the Scriptures as if everything 
were left open to discussion ; but that, recognising the 
facts therein made known to us, and the doctrines which 
are based upon those facts, they are not bound by the 
terminology which has been or is still used to define 
and systematise them. Accordingly we claim the right 
to disuse modes of expression which saintly men of 
former times judged most suitable for the declaration of 
the truth of God as they understood it; and we assert 
the right of all our brethren, in like manner, to eschew 


our forms of teaching if they can find others which more | 


accurately represent what God bath spoken, 4. 
Churches which are thus organised of professed 
believers only are free to use all methods which com- 
mend themselves to their constituent members for the 
promotion of the purposes which, as Christ’s witness 
they have to accomplish. There is no ecclesiastical 
power which can lawfully arrest their action. They are 
under no external control but that of their Lord, and 
are ultimately accountable only unto Him for what the 
do or leave undone. They are without excuse, accord- 
ingly, if they do not avail themselves of the freedom 
which they enjoy by all means to win men to the know- 
1 and the faith of the Son of God. There may be 
differenoes of administration in such churches, but there 
must be a common life in them all. 

For these reasons the Baptists did not repudiate 
the name by which they were now generally known 
in the world, because, like the early Christians at 
Rome to whom Paul wrote, they could say that in 
their baptism they pad from their hearts obeyed 
that type of dootrine whereunto they had been 
delive The speaker concluded with an eloquent 
peroration, and sat down amid loud cheers, 


RECEPTION OF DEPUTATIONS, 


Deputations to the Union were next introduced 
from the following bodies :—From the Baptist Union 
of Scotland—the Rev. J. C. Brown, Dundee, pre- 
sident, and Mr. Howard Bowser, Glasgow ; from the 
Baptist Home Missionary Society of Scotland—Mr. 
Charles Anderson, Edinburgh, and Dr. Macnair, 
Leith; from the Glasgow Association of Three Inde- 
pendent Denominations (the Baptists, the Congre-- 
ö am and the In Unionists)—the 

evs. James Morrison, D.D.; William Pulsford, 
D. D.; Fergus Ferguson, D. D.; David Russell, O. 

Fuller Mills; from the Congregational 
Union of Scotland—the Revs. David Russell and 
Albert Goodrich; from the Scottish Temperance 
League — Hon. Lord Provost Collins; the Revs. 
Joseph Brown, D. D.; Alexander Wallace, D. D. 
J. A. Johnstone, and John Douglas. Short addresses 
were delivered by several of the deputies. Dr. 


Morrison said it seemed to him that, in consequence 


of the very peculiarity of their great religious 
denomination, there must be largely developed 
within the bonds of the Baptist brotherhood some 
most important moral principles; there must be, 
for instance, a large amount of true loyalty to 
conscience. (Hear, hear.) So far as he could see 
nothing — of —_ — could inspire 4 — 
courage that mus requ more especi 

in these ssthetically fastidious times, in — 
the acceptance of the badge of their brotherhood. 
And happy, he said, was the Christian commu- 
nity that had, as the distinguishing feature of the 
men who were its typical ministers and of the 
men and women who were its typical members, 
such loyalty to the authority of the great impera- 
tive that speaks in the conscience. 
Russell and the Rev. Albert Goodrich, as repre- 
senting the Congregational Union of Scotland, fol- 
lowed. The former, in the course of his remar! 8, 
said there was a danger in our day of men, and 
sometimes women too—(laughter)—supposing that 
they are too refined and too cultured fora iellowship 
of saints. (Hear, hear.) They would be glad, 1 

might be, to join them in another world, but not 
in this. (Laughter.) One thing incident to the 
Baptist principles, directly or indirectly he could 


e Rev. David. 
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not say, was the robust health of the members. He 
saw Baptists on aSunday morning, trooping past to 
their own church, while he saw members of other 
churches so weak as to be obliged to stay at home, 
or run into the first church that offered, using it as 
their own. (Laughter.) He thought the example 
given by the Baptist body in that respect was 

eatly to be commended. (Applause.) The Rev. 
J. C. Brown and Mr. Howard Bowser also 
expressed their congratulations. The Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Brown, on the part of the deputation from 
the Scottish Temperance League, addressed the 
Union, and was followed by the Rev. Dr. Wallace, 
who also spoke. 

The PRESIDENT, in responding to the last-named 
deputation, said that nothing lay nearer their heart 
in this direction than the introduction into the British 
Parliament of a measure which should provide for 
England such a deliverance from the curse of the 
— 1 — system as had been enjoyed in Scot - 
and for some years past. 


RESOLUTION ON TEMPERANCE, 


The Rev. R. Guover, Bristol, moved: — That 
this Union rejoices in the introduction of à bill 
into Parliament for the closing of public- houses on 
Sunday; that having regard to the incalculable 
mischief wrought by the prevalent indulgence in 
intoxicating drinks, and the proved efficiency of 
similar measures as applied to Scotland and Ire- 
land in furthering public sobriety, this Union deems 
this measure worthy of the hearty support of all 

tian men,” 

Mr. WRORr, Birmingham, seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously agreed to. 


The Session resumed its sittings in the Cambridge- 
street Church at half-past six o clock. 


HOME AND IRISH MISSIONS, 

Mr. J. P. Bacon, of London, read the report of 
the British and Irish Baptist Home Mission Com- 
mittee, which stated that the results during the 
last year and a half, though by no means startling, 
were nevertheless decidedly encouraging. More 
stations had been opened both in England and in 
Ireland. The evangelistic work in Staffordshire 
and the tent-services in Tyrone and Antrim marked 
new departures full of hope and promise. The 
aggregate number of services held, and of hearers 
to whom the Gospel had been preached, was large. 
The additions to the membership of the churches, so 
far as had been ascertained, was in England 484, 
and in Ireland 127, making a total of 611. It was 
therefore evident that their agents had not in either 
country been negligent or idle, and that they had not 
**Jaboured in vain or spent their strength for 
nought.” The committee wished that they could 

as cheerfully on the subject of finance. But 

ey were constrained to record the painful fact 

that the income of the society had not kept pace 

with its demands. The income for the whole 

eighteen months was 7,0887. 148. 7d., and the 
expenditure smounted to 8, 588“. 14s. 7d. 

e Rev. H. C. LON ARD, of Bournemouth, 
moved the adoption of the report, remarking that 
the only unsatisfactory part was that the income 
was not larger. 

The Rev. J. T. Brown, of Northampton, in 
seconding the motion, referred to the action of a 
nobleman who had refused to give one man a farm 
because he preferred to go to chapel instead of 
church, as described elsewhere. 


THE ANNUITY FUND, ETC. 
The Rev. Dr. LANDELS submitted a report relative 


to the Annuity Fund, showing receipts for the y : 
75 ant 


16, 1337. ; value of securities, 70,822/, ; amoun 
received in free contributions, 7,242/. ; benefici 
members, 4, 5760. total amount promised is 
about 58, 000J.; in redemption of these promises, 
37,3131. has been received during the year. 188 
ministers, 168 wives, and\225 children have been 
enrolled. The number of beneficiaries now on the 
books, excepting annuitants, has reached 372 mini- 
sters, 236 wives, and 225 children. The annuities, 
numbering payments to present annuitants, amount 
to 2.8003. per annum, The total number of bene- 
The PRESIDENT announced the contemplated 
concentration of management of the Union, 
including the home mission work, in one secretary 
et to be appointed, the Revs. Dr, dels, 
„M. Birrell, and J. P. Chown meanwhile con- 


ting to act. x 

Mr, A. H. Baynzs announced the receipt of the 
balance required to make up the 1,400/, involved 
sending out twelve more onaries. 

The au tation fund account was read by the 
Rev. H. C. Lzonarp, of Bournemouth, from which 
it a that there was an available balance of 
3, „ leaving 5757, yet to be provided, if the 
porter of each church approved by the cc: mittee 

to receive 203, Other routine business was 


mm .— meetings of n Union were resumed on 
ursday morning. - seven a sermon 
to Christian workers was preached by Mr. W. P. 


Lockhart, of Liverpool, in Hope-street Gaelic 
Church. At eleven o clock the business meeting 


was held in Adelaide-place Church, when the Rev. 
G. Gould, of Norwich, the president, occupied the 
EVANGELISTIC SERVICES. 

Mr. H. M. Bompas, O. C., in the absence of the 
secretary, read the report of the evangelistic ser- 
vices held throughout the country under the 
4 — of the Union, as the result of a conference 
in on in April last year, upon the subject of 
developing the evangelistic power of the churches, 


} ore URS ee 
* 9 — 


Arrangements are made to visit between the pre- 
sent time and the end of January the principal 
towns in Cambridgeshire, some in Wiltsbire, and 
the districts of Huddersfield, Middlesbro’, Hartle- 
pool, Halifax, Hebden Bridge, Burnley, Todmorden, 
Cheltenham, and other places. The expenditure for 
the cost of travelling, more than covered by 
receipts, had been 17 A vote of thanks was 
passed to the churches who had surrendered the 
services of their pastors for the work. The Revs. 
F. G. Trestrail, A. G. Brown, W. Woods, Dr. 
Stock, J. T. Wigner, and Mr. Bourne (Liverpool), 
bore testimony to the past usefulness of the under. 
taking, and it was mentioned that pending the re. 
appointment of a secretary to the Union the 
evangelisation sub-committee will conduct the 
movement, 
THE UNSETILEMENT OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 

The Rev. W. MEp.Ley, B. A., classical tutor at 
Rawdon College, next read a paper upon Our 
attitude in relation to the prevalent unsettlement of 
religious belief.“ Dwelling upon the importance of 
the subject to the young, he remarked that their 
attitude as ministers would be governed by their 
individual characters as Christians. Recognising 
Providence in the matter, they might be assured of 
God’s sympathy while submitting themselves to His 
quickening life. The second prerequisite was 
trust in one another, a large tolerance for their 
various points of view. As to how they were in 
safety to pass thie period of change and disruption, 
and encounter its distracted speculations and 
inquiries, there would be required, first and chiefly, 
a certain moral and spiritual temper, a fulness of 
life in the soul, maintained by communion with our 
Saviour; while, on the other hand, was needed 
acknowledgment of certain principles of an intellec- 
tual kind, which should guide and govern their 
thinking. Treating in the first 8 of their 
intellectual equipment, there would, he said, be 
demanded a correct discrimination, which should 
keep in view the true relation of theology to religion. 
Much of the abuse showered upon theology, the 
hard things often ken of it by preachers 
and others, was y gratuitous and could do 
nothing but injury. Religion was life, embracing 
indeed the activity of the intellect, but con- 
cerned far more with the en of the feelings 
and with practical behaviour. But theology was 
a science, the queen indeed of the sciences, for it 
was the result of the conscious voluntary applica- 
tion of the 21 to the great truths 
of religion which reached them through the avenues 
of their spiritual sense with a view to formulation 
and harmony. Every religion, then, must have its 
theology, whether it had been developed into con- 
sciousness or not, or in whatever degree or with 
whatever corrections that had been done. The 
two things, though necessarily co-existent, were far 
from co-extensive, far less identical. The area in 
the one was the field of thought, as it was in all 
science, and its end was the statement and esta- 
blishment of — propositions. In this case, 
indeed, its endeavour was to grasp and represent 
to the intellect what in its nature transcended it ; 
but in religion the area was not thought, but life, 
and the end was not the establishment of proposi- 
tions, but approach to a person, the Living Christ, 
whose word to His disciples defied all mere theo- 
logical interpretation—‘‘ Come unto Me ; I am the 
way, the truth, and the life.” Their just attitude 
therefore in the fact of all possible revelations, of 
physical science, however novel, unexpected, or 
startling, should be first to assure them of the 
validity of the claim to be genuine discoveries, 
not merely unveritied theories whose larger part 
was h esis, All that had been, or ever could 
be, changed by any such discovery was their mode 
of thinkin of their 


life. The remedy lay in that hidden fellowship 
with God and Christ wherein the very heart of 
their ion was found. Urgent and inexorable 
was the demand in all times of unsettlement and 
transition for a — eye and a pure heart. Amid 
all the clamonr of the schools, the strife of tongues, 
the dogmatism of the doctors, they had need to 
echo in their secret hearts 4 Kempis's word, Let 
ine.” ‘Their ministey, to be porthy of the eathe- 
0. i to be worthy of the enthu- 
m which should inspi and Kindle it, could 
only at its peril descend to the level of philosophical 
disco ough suffused by a refined and admir- 
able sentiment—but must be maintained as a mini- 
stry of noiliation, the proclamation of a Divine 
revelation that Christ, a Divine personal Saviour, 
Christ alone, could save mankind, and must be 
believed with the unfaltering conviction and kindled 
enthusiasm of men who knew more certainly than 
they knew anything besides the pity, power, and 


ce of the Saviou preached. (Applause. ) 
or The Rev. C. M. — lees 


in moving & vote of 
thanks for the paper just read, said he was 
exceedingly (on to that Mr. Medley did not 
consider it his duty to sound a frantic alarm, or to 


call for tears and lamentations over the present 


crisis. It was undoubtedly a pe — safe asser - 
tion that no sound criticism, nor sound science, nor 
both together, could shake any part of the truth of 
God ; but it was possible that they might clear away 


many errors from their conception of the truth. 


— — 


(Hear, hear.) It was also most certain that in the 
exa t degree in which they did so that they would 
increase their grasp of the truth, and increase their 
fitness for the promulgation of it to the world, 

Mr. Bompas, of London, in seconding the ; 
remarked that, after all, what affected the unbelief 
of people around them was their own belief. There 
was a tendency among young men to speak as if 
all the wisdom of the present day was against their 
simple belief in the Gospel of Christ—quotin 
Huxley and Tyndallin favour of their contention, an 
saying that only the comparatively unknown were 
in its favour. These people seemed to forget that 
the wisdom of this age was not confined simply to 
scientific men. If they wanted to know what the 
wise men of the age said they should specially turn 
to those who by their whole life had been brought 
in contact with all forms of intellectual power. 
(Applause.) And he ventured to think there were 
two classes of men to whose judgment one could 
be most inclined to yield. Referring to the chiefest 
and the highest of these, he would go to the poli- 
ticlans of the day, whose lives were spent 
— every form of evidence and every form of 
probability. He went on to give as illustrations — 
the Christian profession and life of Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Bright, and Lord Chancellor Cairns. These 
men were the simplest, the humblest, in their earnest 
working and practical teaching that could be found 
in England. (Applause.) | 

The Rev. R. GuLover, of Bristol, supported the 
resolution, which was then unanimously carried. 

VOTE OF THANKS, 

On the motion of the PRESIDENT, seconded b 
the Rev. F. TRESTRAIL, the vice-president, an 
supported by the Rev. C. M. BInRELL, the Union 
expressed their warm appreciation of the cordial 
welcome to its members by the churches in Glasgow, 
and of the generous hospitality extended to them by 
the Christian brethren of all denominations. 

Deputations were then appointed to the Autumnal 
Session of the ey ge Union at Cardiff, and - 
to the Autumnal Session of the Baptist Union of 
Scotland, 

THE BAPTIST UNION AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. Sxnape, of Darwen, moved—‘' That the 
present condition of the country demands the serious 
consideration of the Christian community; that in the 
judgment of this Assembly the policy of the Govern- 
ment has been the cause of needless wars — (Hear, 
hear)—has involved the nation in grave financial 
difficulties, and has failed to ameliorate by domestic 
legislation the social and moral evils under which 
the country suffers—(applause)—that this meeting 
therefore urges on all the members of the Baptist 
Union the duty of active and united efforts to 
return members to Parliament pledged to oppose 
that policy.” : 

Mr. CHICR, of London, seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. . 

This concluded the business, and the benediotlon 
having been pronounced the session terminated. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 

The closing meeting in connection with the 
au session of the Baptist Union was held in 
St. Andrew’s Hall on Thursday night. There was 
a large attendance, some 3,000 persons being present. 
Mr. Hugh Rose, of Edinburgh, occupied the chair, 

After a few remarks from the chairman, 

The Rev. J. G. GreENHOUGH, M. A., Leicester, 
delivered an address on Politics andjthe Pulpit.” 
He pointed out that in Scotland, in the days that 
were past, religion and politics went hand in hand, 
and in acting thus Scotland had established a great 
principle, which it now devolved upon the men of 
the present day to sustain. It was now time for 
the Church to reassert her claims. If wherever 
unrighteous deeds were done, she was the loudest 
in her protestations ; if wherever there was spolia- 
tion she was the first to shake her hand from hold- 
ing bribes ; if wherever the people were calling out 
for justice, she was foremost among their cham- 
pions; then she would win more power on earth 
again than ever pope, priest, or council wielded ; 
then all true-hearted men would come crowding 
into her as doves flew to their windows ; then her 
enemies would come and kneel at her Master's feet, 
and then the land would be a delightsome land. 
(Applause) 

e Rev. Dr. LAx DIS afterwards spoke on 
„The Baptist Union in relation to other denomina- 
tions.” Hie began by 4 out the distinctive 
position taken up by the Union, and defined it as 
this—that Christ had enjoined the observance of a 
particular form, and that that observance left them 
no choice in the matter. He did not think there 
was anything in their principles to furnish a just 
cause of offence to Christians of other denomina- 
tions, or reason for the apologetic strain which was 
— — adopted by undenominational members 
of their own body. The very question was 
ee for he * it — the duty o * 

hristians to respect the conscientious opinions 
different from those held by 

with other denomina- 
ey should 8 _ 
lain of want of courtesy, nor give the ides 
for compromise ; let them 
ae hand and obse- 


others, even though 


themselves. In their dealin 
tions let them act so that 


to com 
that t 
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How We Wash at Home Without Rubbing or Boiling 


BY HARPER TWELVETREES’ NICE; EASY, ECONOMICAL, AND EXPEDITIOUS PROCESS. 
Written for Anxious Hard-pressed Mothers, by Mrs. H. SnxTDOox-WILLIAus. 


NTRODUCTION.—We were dreadfully 
bothered with the washing. Every week brought some 
demand for ready money—and not a small demand—for 
there were five children, besides a baby, our two selves, and 
a servant, all to be washed,” as I once heard a woman call 
it. The money paid one week had to be paid again the next, 
just the same; there was no end to it. Then the washing 
was so badly done. The clothes were a dreadful colour, and 
never smelt sweet. Children’s frocks and pinafores, prettily 
tzimmed, came back from their first washing with a dirty 
salmon-colour braid taking the place of the brilliant scarlet, 
and the sheets and tablecloths had all to be onamented 
with patches at the corners where the laundress had pegged 
them to the line, and then flicked them down in a hurry 
without taking off the pegs. Everything wore out in a 
frightful way. Complaints were useless. It was either bad 
drying weather, or the wind had been too high, or (astound- 
ing piéce of information) the sun spoiled the colour of the 
clothes. If we said much, her chin was in the air, aud we 


were told that she had washed for “ real gentry,” and always 
given satisfaction, 


We had long had blankets and woollen things washed at 
home in despair at the ruined blankets and shrunk socks, 
which could by no means be dragged on the children’s feet ; 
but this took some time every week. In the midst of our 
perplexity we saw one day in the papers these_words (grate- 
ful sight to a poor mother) :— 


FORTNIGHT’S FAMILY WASH 

in Four Hours, without rubbing or boiling, 
by using HARPER TWELVETREES’ renowned 
Five-Guinea VILLA WASHER, Wringer, and 
Mangler (three machines in one). Carriage paid ; 
free trial; easy payments. Illustrated prospectuses 
post free from Harper Twelvetrees, Laundry 
Machinist, 40, Finsbury Circus, London, E. C. 


„Here,“ I said to my husband, “is surely the thing for 


us.“ 


We debated ways and means; we sent fora prospectus; 


next for a machine on trial, and when we had had it a week 


determined to keep it as a most valuable family help. At 


first that blessed machine was to be heard rumbling at all 
hours of the day and almost night. The tablecloth was put 
through the mangle after every meal, and Sarah showed me 


with pride a collar and a pair of cuffs which she had washed 
ani then put through the rollers till they were dry enough 
to starch and iron. 


There must be many mothers almost worried to death 
between their natural desire to see their children always 
pretty and clean, and the necessity of considering the cost 
of washing. The thought of them | as made me wr te these 
lines, hoping that others may profit Ly my experience. I 
shall say nothing but what I have proved to be true myself, 
and any mother will feel that what I am doing she too may do. 


Copies of che little Brochure, entitled “HOW WE WASH AT HOME” (from which the above paragraphs are quoted), will be 
forwarded post-free on application to HARPER TWELVETREES, 40, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.; and if the busy anxious 
mothers for whom Mrs. Sheldon-Williams has written should follow her plan of first sending for a FREE TRIAL of 


HARPER TWELVETREES’ Labour-saving, Time-saving, and Clothes-saving 


VILLA WASHER, WRINGER, AND MANGLER. 


(Three Machines in one), and would adopt the nice easy plan of Washing, in place of the antiquated and tedious process of ‘‘soaping in,” 
rubbing, brushing, and boiling, they would be surprised how easily, pleasantly, economically, aud expeditiously a 
FORTNIGHT’S FAMILY WASHING may be done. 


te Complete revolution which | 
HARPER. TWELVETREES has 
effected in the management of the 
“family wash,” by his persevering 
advocacy of the “SCIENCE OF 
WASHING ” during the past Thirty 
Years, has not only considerably re- 
duced the time, labour, aud expense 
to a minimum, but has converted the 
day of wretchedness, discomfort, and 
gloom into oue of cheerful occupation 
aud health-giviog exercise; while the 
numerous letters received from Pur- 
chasers of the “ VILLA WASHER” 
from all parts of the Kingdom express 
the most emphatic and unqualified 
satisfaction with its simplicity, ease of 
working, and immense washing power, 
thoroughly washing every kind of 
clothing without the least injury, doing 
the work better than by hand-rubbing 


afternoon. 


“VILLA WASHER,” 


Station in Great Britain. 


in athird of the usual time, and effecting a considerable saving in labour, fuel, soap, and 
the wear and tear of clothes. Should the Mater, moreover, be willing to give occa- 
sional directions during the progress of the “ wash,” the efficiency of the Machine 
would be considerably increased by her superintendence, and she would be elated 
by seeing the baskets-full of beautifully-cleansed, well-rinsed, and snow-white clothes 
all Washed and brought in Dry, ready for Mangling, by Four o'clock in the 


FREE TRIAL, 


To enable intending Purchasers properly to appreciate the advantages of tne 
HARFER TWELVETREES solicits a Free Trial of the 
Machine before making a definite purchase. No charge ‘is made for Trial, nor for 
Corriage; there will be no risk and no obligation to purchase if the Machine is not 
approved, and no expense, for Return Carriage. 
eatisfactory, a Liberal Discount is allowed for Cash, or EASY TERMS OF PAY. 
MENT ean be arranged to meet the convenience of purchasers. 


Should the Trial be coysidered 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, and sent, Carriage Paid, to any Railway 


„ In addition to the above, HARPER TWELVETREES’ Family Prize Washing Machines, with Tub complete, at 26s.; India-rubber Clothes-Wringers, 
25s., 30s.; and Household Mangle and Wringer at 50s., are supplied, Curriage Paid, on EASY INSTALMENT TERMS, to suit all classes, 


LETTERS OF APPROVAL. 


Mr. C. PamMENT, St. Saviour’s Villa, Bury St. Edmunds, 
writes :— Formerly the Washing occupied the day from 
eight a.m. till eight p.m., and now my wife has all done in 


three hours, and the Copper Fire is out Five Hours sooner 


than it used to be.” 


The Rev. J, Roprnson, Chapel House, Great ne gies 


Essex :—* Mrs. Robinson likes the Machine very wuch, an 


with the aid of the servant, aged fourteen, our fortnight’s 


wash for six in family is done in four hours.” 


now, however, they look as good as new.” 


Mr. James Parkman, Laund „ 5, Edward’s-lane, 
Church-street, Stoke Newington, N.:—“I wash 15 dozen 
‘collars and ladies’ cuffs in five minutes; 150 
kerchiefs in five minutes; 60 hotel tablecloths in an hour; 
10 dozen bedroom towels per hour; 34 dosen shirts — hour; 
II dozen sheets per hour; and counterpanes, blankets, 
dining-room curtains, and such things in proportion.” 


never looked clean, and we thought the colours had faded ; 


ket hand- 


Mrs. Jones, the wife of the proprietor of the Dover 
„ Dover: “I am astonished that so simple and 
eanly-managed a mechanical contrivance should be such a 
woman’s help in abolishing the drudgery of washing-day. 
By following your printed directions in every detail, our 
which formerly occupied a whole day, is now easily 

in two hours,” 


Mr. W. Poors, 49, Sidmouth-street, Gray’s Inn-road, 
London, W.C. :—‘* My wife has found the Villa Washer’ of 
= service in lightening the labour and shortening the 

of the washing-day. I shall more than pay for the 

machine in a year in saving what we have paid a woman to 

us, and that does not include mangling, the cost of 

ch is also saved, and which amounts to a considerable 
item in the twelve months.” : 


Mr. J. Jenkinson, Wesleyan Day-school, Stacksteads :— 
“The ‘Villa Washer’ gives Mrs. Jenkinson great satis- 
faction. It washes the linen very clean, and is, as you say, 
areal washer. She has just had a wash of blankets, counter- 
panes, and carpets. Twenty yards of Kidderminster * 
which have been constantly worn for eight years, look as 


G. W. Smiru, Esq., Morden-road, Merton: —“ We are 
immensely 98 with the Villa Washer, and have con- 
tinued satisfaction in its use, the clothes looking cleaner and 
clearer than by ordinary hand-rubbing ; and the washing is 
always done before dinner.” 


The Rev. ALEXANVER YRBATS, saute Manse, Lerwick, 
Shetland :—“ My wife pronounces the Villa Washer à marvel. 
She washed 121 different articles, including five large sheets, 
and one or two tablecloths, in less than four hours, and much 
better than by hand-rubbing.” 


Rev. Rost. ADAMS, 2 Minister, Wivelis- 
combe:— Tue time you allowed for trial of, the Villa 
Washing Machine has not expired, but the Machine has done 
so admirably the few times it has been used, and Mrs, Adams 
is so delighted with it, that I have pleasure in forward- 
4 for pay ment. For the first trial, sufficient clothes 

been collected to keep a washerwoman going for three 
days, but less than a day sufficed to make 1 ready for 


hanging out.” 


Mrs. Jay, Glycene Cottage, Ravenscourt Park, W.: 
“The Villa Washer far exceeds my expectationa. My clothes, 


frésh, and the colours as clear and bright as when first laid 
down. They had been several times washed by hand, but 


Illustrated Prospectuses free of Harper Twelvetrees, Laundry Engineer, 
WORK S- BURD ET T 


even collars and cuffs, are never rubued; and the linen i 
never boiled, as I am unfortunately without a copper, ‘We 


ROAD, 


usually have twelve dozen in the wash every fortnight, and 
our washing takes about three and a half hours.“ | 


Miss Beaty, 8, Arklow-square, Ramsgate :—“On Thurs- 
day I gave the Villa Washer Machine a trial with a very 
large wash, which included sixteen large sheets, four full- 
sized counterpanes, and several dozen towels. One woman 
got through the wash in the day with a little assistance from 
the servant. A lady visiting here quite intends to get one 
of your machines,” : : 


Mrs. Watson, The Moat House, Hertingfordbury, near 
Hertford :—*“I tell yon with gratitude the success I have 
had with your Villa Washing and Mangling Machine; it 
saves me on an average 12s. a week; more when heavy 
articles, such eh ce and blankets, have to be washed. My 
sister now intends to have one like mine.” 


Rev. H. Youna, Congregatidnal Minister, Looe :—*“ The 
‘Villa’ Washing Machine is a mest decided success, and 
renders the laundry work in the family quite a different 
matter to what it was formerly. We have been recommend 


„My wife is exceedingly pleased with it, and {has allowed 
the washing of a pect widow lady and her children to be done 
with our own, and the whole is done far better, and in much 
less time than our own to be.” N 


Mr. Epwarp Hatt, 15, Asheroft-road, Bow. road, 
London: —“ We have had one of your washing machines in 
use for the last twelve years, which does our three weeks’ 
washing (for six persons) in a little under two hours. Before 
we had the machine, the washerwoman was at work [from 
early mora till late at night.” 


40, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 
BOW, E. 
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